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FOREIGN INTERVENTION. 


BY PRESIDENT J. M STURTEVANT, ILLINOIS 
COLLEGE. 





From the very beginning of the present contest, 
the Northern mind has been sensitively appre- 
hensive of some intervention of foreign nations to 
the detriment ef the Union. It was obvious from 
the first that the hopes of the insurgents rested 
very largely on such interference in their favor. 
On the one hand, it was impossible they should 
succeed without such foreign aid; on the other, it 
‘was not to be supposed that men who were so lost 
to every principle of honor and virtue as to conspire 
against their country, while they were holding the 
highest offices in its cabinet, its senate, its army, 
and its navy, and to rob the treasury from which 
they were still drawing the emoluments of the 
most lucrative and honorable offices, would shrink 
from the dishonor of invoking foreign monarchies 
to co-operate with them in its destruction. 

We have regarded such conduct on the part of 
these men as so much a matter of course that we 
have almost forgotten its baseness. The last 
crowning act of foul dishonor and enormous crime 
which a traitor to a free and happy country can 
commit, is to invite a foreign foe to invade his 
native soil, destroy the property and the lives of 
his fellow-citizens, and lay waste the homes of his 
countrymen, and desecrate the graves of his 
ancestors. 

All this the traitors that are in arms against our 
country have done and are doing. Especially 
their emissaries are trying with unresting activity 
to involve us in war with the two most powerful 
nations of the earth, England and France; and it 
is manifest that the existence and the efforts of 
this internal foe expose us to imminent danger of 
coming into hostile collision with one or both of 
these formidable nations. It requires no prophetic 
ken to predict that the war can hardly be pro- 
longed twelve months longer without involving 
the nation in all the dangers and distresses of a 
war with some of the great powers of Europe. 
None of those nations can interfere in our affairs 
without committing a crime which would cry to 
heaven. But the consciences of European courts 
are not remarkably tender. And se great is the 
interest which they have in our products and our 
custom, that such a conflict existing here fearfully 
damages their finances, reduces millions of their 
people to want, and threatens civil commotion and 
revolution. The great powers of Europe are 
accustomed to regard themselves as the police 
officers of the world, and are in the habit of inter- 
fering to put an end to the quarrels of other nations 
whenever they find them detrimental to their own 
interests. Even now rumor aflirms that the 
cabinets of London and Paris are preparing to settle 
the affairs of the “poor old Pope” and of the 
“ Great Republic” in the same treaty. 

As we are now prosecuting the war, what 
yo MeePiable prospect heave we-of terminating it in | 
time to escape this danger? Must we not in truth 
answer, None at all? I have strong faith in our 
power to win battles and gain possession of forts 
and cities. But who of us sees any reasonable 
probability that in twelve months the seceded 
states will have returned to their loyalty and be 
again, as states of the American Union, open to the 
peaceful commerce of the world; or that they will 
be in such acondition as no longer to invite the 
interference of foreign nations to settle our quarrels, 
and dictate the political condition of this continent 
for the future? 

Is there not reason to apprehend that our ex- 
pectation of ever terminating the war by the mere 
process of winning victories on the battle-field, is 
founded on a false view of the causes of the pres- 
entconflict? Are we not forgetful of the fact that 
the system of slavery, which is the political idol 
of the rebels, is in inevitable and everlasting con- 
flict with the fundamental principles of the Con- 
stitution ? That sacred instrument protects every 
citizen in the enjoyment of free speech, free 
printing, free instruction, free worship. This is 
| the grand reason why the advocates and supporters 
of slavery have taken up arms against the Consti- 
tution, and invoked the aid of foreign aris- 
tocrats and despots to destroy it. This freedom 
of the human mind slavery cannot endure; it 
never has submitted to the glorious free prin- 
ciples of the Constitution, but wherever it has 
been established by law it has nullified them and 
trampled on them. These free principles of the 
Constitution always have been a dead letter in the 
slave states. The supporters of slavery are now 
in rebellion, only because a party has come into 
power which has shown a purpose to give vitality 
and effect to these free principles. While the Con- 
stitution is understood as guaranteeing such free- 
dom to every citizen, freedom to utter the thought 
of the world and the law of God against slavery, 
\ | the lovers of that system will always hate the Con- 
stitution, and seck to destroy it. The time is for 
ever past when the slave-power can be loyal to 
that glorious free government which our fathers, 
in honesty of purpose, meant to establish. It has 
become fuily conscious of its own nature and ne- 
cessities, and while it exists will never cease to 
move heaven, earth, and hell for the destruction of 
all the guaranties of free thought. If our armies 
and navies are called out to reconcile the slave- 
power to the Constitution which our fathers 
founded, they might as well have been called out 
to mingle oil and water, to reconcile right and 

Wrong, heaven and hell, God and Satan. 
| It is then a logical necessity of the slave-power 

to enlist for the destruction of our free Constitution 
every selfish interest to be found on earth, and 
every despot big and little in whose ear it can 
Whisper. In doing so at the present time it is not 
acting under some momentary madness ; it is acting 
out its own despotic nature, obeying its own des- 
potic instincts. And while we permit it to exist 
among us, it will never cease to plot against the 
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| freedom, peace, and independence of our country. 
| While fourteen of our states cherish slavery as 
their leading interest, we shall never be safe from 
foreign intervention and dictation. If the object 
of the war is to restore our country to the peaceful 
enjoyment of the free Constitution which our 
fathers formed, the destruction of slavery is a 
military necessity. It is a necessity, in such a 
Sense, that no victories will ever attain the object 
for which we are fighting, while we stili cherish 

18 Viper in the bosom of the nation. 
henever we are ready tostrike the deadly blow 
at slavery, the danger of foreign intervention will 
@atanend. Such a blow would at once disclose 
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ness of such a conflict; and whenever we are will- 
ing to aim our blows directly at slavery, we can 
very soon protect our country from foreign inter- 
vention, and restore peace to our country on princi- 
ples of freedom and justice toall men. Till we are 
ready for this, itis not clear that we can put down 
the rebellion. 


IN OR OUT OF THE UNION? 
BY HORACE GREELEY. 





Ir certainly cannot be wrong to view transpiring 
events in the light of definite convictions, though 
the convenience of having no principles and drift- 
ing with the current or the tide has recently 
reeeived many striking illustrations. Principles 
are the artillery, baggage, pontoons, provisions, 
munitions, of a great army, which fetter its action 
and impede its progress ; the guerrillas and light- 
armed irregulars who dispense with these, livingon 
what they can catch, have great advantage in all 
that concerns celerity of movement and readiness 
of escape. And yet great results have not usually 
been achieved in our day by will-o’-wisps. 

A very grave question has been raised by the 
Slaveholders’ Rebellion concerning the legal status 
of regions essentially disloyal yet recovered by 
force of arms to the Union. It has been contended 
on the one side that a seceded State—say North 
Carolina—retains all her rights as a member of the 
Union—that those rights are simply in abeyance 
during her rebellion, and are revived by the mere 
fact of her restoration by force to the Republic. In 
the contemplation of this theory, the State was 
never out of the Union; the disloyal acts of her 
Governor, Legislature, Convention, and People, 
were and are simple nullities; and whenever the 
loyal portion of her people, no matter in what 
numbers, see fit to choose Members of Congress, 
they are to be received of course, and the State thus 
resumes of right all that her disloyal majority 
vainly sought to repudiate. Thelaws of the State, 
enacted by loyal legislatures, retain all their origi- 
nal force; they are still legally valid and binding ; 
and whenever her loyal citizens, though but a hand- 
ful, sha]l choose a Legislature, that Legislature will 
be entitled to obedience at home and respect abroad. 
Such is in substance the theory which maintains 
that a rebel State is still a member of the Union. 

The opposite or Territorial theory regards 
Treason as voiding absolutely the political rights 
or franchises of the traitor, and this as fully in the 
case of a State as of an individual. The soil of a 


seceded State is still a portion of the Union; its 


people still owe allegiance to the Federal Govern- 
ment; but their State rights, as such, have been 
forfeited by State Treason and have lapsed until 
deliberately revived by some authentic National 
act. In other words, a State plunged into rebellion 
by the formal action of her constituted authorities 
and people has placed herself in a purely Territo- 
rial relation to the Federal Government, and is to 
be regarded and governed accordingly. - 

These conflicting theories regently came into 
practical collision in North Carolina. Mr. Vincent 
Colyer was at Newbern, acting officiutty a 
Wer and. ia his 
private or individual capacity a8 Superintendent 
of Voluntary Education, having opened schools 
for White children and also for Black. Hon. 
Edward Stanly, called from California by the 
Government to act as Military Governor of his 
native State, was landed at Newbern, and fortb- 
with suppressed Mr. Colyer’s Black school as 
contrary to the laws of the State—that is, to the 
laws long before enacted and still remaining in 
force when her authorities assumed to take her 
out of the Union. Having done this, Gov. Stanly 
commenced restoring to their lately rebel owners 
slaves whohadrunaway. Hecould not have done 
less, consistently with his suppression of the col- 
ored school. 

Thatjournalsconsistently and earnestly hostile to 
Slavery should regard these acts with disfavor, 
was inevitable. That journals and individuals 
who champion Slavery should regard them with 
approval and exultation, was equally of course. 
But the dilemma of habitual trimmers and tide- wai- 
ters was perplexing. If they sustained Gov. Stanly, 
they must shock the moral sense of their readers ; 
while by opposing him they would stultify their em- 
phatic denunciation of the Territorial theory, while 
yet fresh in the public mind. Hence someof them 
had the wisdom to keep silence, while others shut 
their eyes to consistency and berated Gov. Stanly 
as though he had done them a personal wrong by 
acting on the State-rights theory which they had so 
stoutly defended. 

Their dilemma is the Nation’s admonition. The 
problem they expose demands an authoritative 
solution. It cannot much longer be evaded. If 
we are indeed struggling merely to restore wha 
the Rebellion has displaced—if State rights and 
State laws stand unaffected by State treason— 
then our Northern friends who have been teaching 
and watching over the deserted slaves of Port 
Royal and the adjacent Sea Islands have much to 
answer for. They have been flagrantly violating 
the laws of the State in which they live! They 
have rendered themselves liable to severe penal- 
ties. When South Carolina shall have been fully 
restored to the Union, and these culprits shall have 
fled in terror to their Northern homes, the venge- 
ance of offended Law will doubtless pursue 
them. What answer shall Gov. Morgan and Gov. 
Andrew return to the requisitions which demand 
their surrender as fugitives from justice, proffering 
ample proof that they violated and defied the crim- 
inal code of South Carolina while domiciled on 
her soil? Have our agile contemporaries ever 
looked forward to this consummation ? 

Two generations of hypocrisy, of servile compli- 
ance, of heartless genuflexions, of unprincipled 
catering to those who bad favor or custom to be- 
stow, have brought the Free States to their pres- 
ent position. The fathers have eaten sour grapes, 
and the sons are paying the penalty. The ques- 
tion of the day eoncerns the wisdom of persever- 
ing in the course which has subjected us to such a 
chastening. If Massachusetts shall, at so great a 
cost of blood and treasure, have borne in her stout 
arms way ward South Carolina back into the Union 
only to have her Commissioner hunted out of 
Charleston by a mob, as Mr. Hoar was, and her 
Senators bludgeoned in the Capitol as Mr. Sumaer 
was, while the haughty rebels of 1861 shall renew 
in the streets of Boston the scenes which charac- 
terized the seizure of Sims and Burns, we leave 
her to compute for herself the honor and profit of 
the procedure. 

In the early stages of the great drama now ap- 
proaching its close under our eyes, it was vehe- 
mently urged by Southern Unionists that Secession 
was Abolition—that Slavery could only be perpetu- 
ated under the «gis of the Union. Gov. Neil S. 
Brown of Tennessee—who has been a prominent 
rebel, but is one of Gov. Johnson’s converts—Pleads 
for the Union very much in this spirit. Parson 
Brownlow, ameng the many grave misdemeanors 
for which he arraigns the Rebels, asserts—no 
doubt, truly—that they have stolen more negroes 
in one year than the Abolitionists ever did in a 
dozen. We are obviously gliding toward a “re- 
construction,” wherein the active traitors, thorough- 
ly beaten in the appeal to arms which they so 
rasbly initiated, will condescend to listen to North- 
ern assurances that we never harbored a thought of 
hostility to their beloved institution, and will there- 
upon magnanimously condescend to forgive us the 
pest on our promise to do better in future. They 


will take us ion once more. 
In this a “reconstruction” may be effected 
and peace restored to this distracted land. But it 





will be a false and fleeting peace—a delusive and 
unstable reunion. If Slavery shall recover by the 
peace all that she so madly risked and has so right- 
eously forfeited by treason, then the penetra blood 


of thousands will apparently have shed in 
vain. And yet not really in vain, since no act of 
generous self-sacrifice is ever wholly fruitless. 
The seed rots and dies only that the tree may 
spring from its decay. If it be decreed that Slavery 
all triumph in the immediate issue of this con- 
test, it can only be that its downfall in the not 
distant future shall be more signal and conclusive. 
It cannot be that this gigantic wrong and shame is 
destined to outlive, im a country so enlightened as 
ours, the present century. It is doomed to die; 
and our historian will see in the wanton, atrocious 
Rebellion of 1861 the immediate cause of its over- 
throw. That is the gallows erected for Mordecai, 
and Haman must swing from it ere the good work 
of retribution shall be visibly, palpably complete. 





THE LAST JOHN BROWN. 
BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


“Tue John Brown who was indicted for swind- 
ling yesterday is not the John Brown who practices 
law at No. — B—— street.” 

Such was the waggish advertisement of an old 
friend of ours—a fellow of infinite humor, who 
never ceased to be merry over his own unparticu- 
larizing name. Yet of all the stereotype names, 
what so famous in modern centuries as John 
Brown? First of all comes great John Brown of 
Haddington—skilled in Arabic, Syriac, and San- 
scrit—the author of the “ Self-interpreting Bible.” 
Every Scotchman who ever sang the old version of 
the Psalms has heard of “ Brown of Haddington,” 
the heroic father of the Brown dynasty in the land 
o’ cakes. After him came another Bible commen- 
tator, Dr. John Brown, professor of theology in the 
United Presbyterian Church. Perhaps some of 
my clerical readers have a big bountiful book of 
his on the epistle of that intrepid apostle, St. Peter. 
But we do not mean him; nor do we refer to that 
other John Brown, the benevolent merchant of 
Providence, whose liberality founded Brown Uni- 
versity—a college that would be overcrowded if it 
contained all the bright young Browns who give 
themselves to brown studies. Nor do we refer to 
brave old John Browm of Osawatomie, whose 
“soul is marching on,” conquering and to conquer. 

ese were all-famous fellows, and so was the 
erudite John Brown who founded the Brunonian 
system of physic in 1780. But weare not thinking 
of that pugnacious professor, whose rare knowledge 
of vials was only surpassed by his practical 
acquaintance with the bottle. These all gave 
great luster to the otherwise somber patronymic. 

But the last of the John Browns, and in genius 
by far the first—is Dr. Jonn Brown or Epinsurecn, 
skillful practitioner of physic at No. 23 Rutland 
street, and author of that masterpiece of true 
pathos, “ Rab and his Friends.” Our readers may 
start a little when we tell them that the best writer 
of brilliant scholarly popular essays now living is 
this same Edinburgh Doctor. If you doubt our 
assortion, then buy or borrow that wonderful book, 
“Spare Hours,” brought out # few months since by 
Ticknor of Boston, the man who arrays all his 
literary friends in fine linen and white. Next to 
John Bunyan and Macaulay, the best thumbed 
book within our arm’s length to-day is Dr. Brown’s 
Spare Hours. We open it at a venture, and on 
the very first page we find the following exquisite 
bit of fun : 

“A comely young wife, the cynosure of her 
circle, was in bed, apparently dying from swelling 
of the throat, an inaccessible abscess stopping the 
way. She could swallow nothing: everything 
had been tried. Her friends were standing around 
her bed in misery and helplessness. ‘ T'ry her wi’ 
a compliment,’ said her husband in comic despair. 
She had genuine humor as well as he ; and, as phys- 
iologists know, there is a sort of mental tickling 
which is above and beyond control. She laughed 
with her whole body and soul, and burst the 
abscess and was well!” 

We commend this story to some of our glum- 
visaged brethren, who would preach better if they 
shook their sides oftener. Martin Luther, Chal- 
mers, Mason, and Summerfield—each the most 
solemn of preachers when solemnity was required 
—could all indulge heartily in the good old 
Christian liberty of laughing. 

To return to John Brown and his fascinating 
book. Some years since we met with a stray 
sketch of Dr. Chalmers preaching a sermon in 
Tweedside. We then thought it one of the best 
pieces of word-painting in our language, and 
wondered who was its author. We now find the 
identical sketch in an article on Chalmers in these 
“Spare Hours.” We also find in it a masterly 
paper on “ Arthur H. Hallam” abounding in learn- 
ing and eloquence. Of the matchless Rad and his 
Friends we need not speak. It is the perfection of 
pathos. The man who has not shed a tear over 
poor Ailie ought never to be allowed to read Mrs. 
Stowe’s death of Eva, or Scott’s “Heart of Mid- 
Lothian.” A century hence, the pages of this story 
will be as thoroughly “soaked with tears” as was 
poor Ailie’s hand, which fell from the side of her 
dying bed to be licked. by her faithful dog. We 
commend this story to our brethren of the pulpit ; 
for one of the best preparations for sermon-writing 
often is to stir deeply the fountain of feeling and 
of tears. For this purpose the great Dr. Emmons 
tells us that he frequently read the finest tragedies 
on which he could lay his hands. Better than all 
written tragedies is the frequent study of that most 
sublimely overwhelming of tragedies, which the 
sun refused to look down upon from the sixth hour 
until the ninth hour. Would to God that we all 
studied it more and preached it more tenderly ! 

Among all the papers in Dr. Brown’s volume, 
perhaps the most finished is his portraiture of his 
own celebrated father, an eminent preacher in the 
Scotch kirk. We open it at random to the sketch 
of the death of little Maggie, the child of old Dr. 
Brown’s old age—a flower made for a garden, for 
the first garden, and not for this rough world. 
She died quite suddenly, without much pain, her 
little forefinger playing to the last with her venera- 
ble father’s silvery curls. His son tells us that 
“his anguish at this stroke was not only intense, 
it was in its essence permanent. He went mourn- 
ing and looking for her all his days ; but after she 
was cead, that resolved will compacted him in an 
instant. It was on a Sabbath morning she died, 
and he was all day at church, not many yards 
from where lay her little corpse in the house. His 
colleague preached in the forenoon, and in the 
afternoon he took his turn, saying before beginning 
his discourse, ‘It has pleased the Father of Lights 
to darken one of the lights of my dwelling ; had 
the child lived I would have remained with her, 
but now J have thought it right to arise and come 
into the house of the Lord and worship.’ Such 
violence to one part of his nature by that in it 
which was supreme, injured him. It was like 
pulling up on the instant an express train; the 
whole inner organization is minutely, though it 
may be invisibly, hurt; its molecular constitution 
demaged by the cruel stress and strain. Such 
things are not right. They are an injury and in- 
justice from the soul to the body, its faithful slave, 
and they bring down their own certain and specific 
retribution. A man who did not feel keenly might 
have preached; a man whose whole nature was 
torn, shattered, and astonished as his was, had no 
right so to use himself; and when too late he 
opened his eyes to this. It was part of our old 
Scottish severe, unsparing character—calm to cold- 
ness outside, burning to fierceness and tender to 
agony within.” This last thought is well put; 
and when we once heard a celebrated preacher 


_} constitution was 
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regard. 

Those Scotehmen are certainly a wonderful 

ople; they are the New Englanders of Europe. 

r. Brown tells us of a certain Rev. Dr. Belfrage, 
whose wife died after a year of singular and un- 
broken happiness. _ He had no portrait of her; and 
though utterly ignorant of drawing, he determined 
to make one himself. He had a perfect image of 
her in his mind, and he resolved to realize this 
image. He got the painting materials, and eight 
ivory plates. From everything and everybody he 
ehut himself up for fourteen days, and came out of 
his room, wasted and feeble, with a portrait on 
one of the plates full of subtle likeness, and drawn 
and colored in a way that was perfectly astonishing 
from such an untanght artist. Every one whosaw 
it detected the striking likeness! We know of 
nothing more remarkable in the whole history of 
human sorrow and human resolve. 

But our sheet is at an end, and we have just 
begun to talk about this witty, eloquent, learned, 
all-accomplished Edinburgh Doctor. His book is 
inexhaustible. If we were making up a box of 
intellectual “goodies” for some lonely frontier 
missionary, we should put into the box not only 
such books as Bengel's last edition or Dr. Addison 
Alexander's Commentaries, but this volume of 
Spare Hours. We should also be sure to put in 
also Dr. Brown's spicy little lectures on “ Health,” 
lately published by our Orthodox friends, the 
Carters of New York. With such books, a wilder- 
ness in Wisconsin would not be solitary. 

Our summer vacation-time is drawing on. We 
are worn down with church-building, and flock- 
visiting, and pen-driving. An idea strikes us that 
we may use a few weeks most profitably in arapid 
run over to the great London Exhibition. Tne 
voyage may add something to thin ribs ; and the 
old world that lies beyond the voyage may add 
some new ideas to open eyes and greedy ears. If 
we go, We promise our readers that we shall take 
an express train for Edinburgh, if it is only to take 
by the hand Dr. Guthrie and the “ Country Parson” 
and the last of the great John Browns. 





OUR WESTERN CORRESPONDENCE. 


. Cricaco, June 3, 1862. 
To Tue Evirors or Tue INDEPENDENT : 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF ILLINOIS, 


I have just returned from the annual meeting of 
this body in Rockford, May 28—June 2; truly a 
heavenly convocation, held in a place as nearly a 
paradise as any I have seen in this Western land 
of beauty. From full notes before me, it would be 
much easier to give you a page than a column; and 
not very easy to draw a locket picture, which shall 
be comprehensive and correct. 

The number of members enrolled was large— 
130—ineluding delegates from corresponding 
bodies in Vt., Mass., Mich., lowa, Wis., and Kan- 
sas, and several honorary members, among whom 
were Rev. Doctors Badger, Emerson, Chapin, and 
Squier, and the pastors of the churches in the city. 

This meeting was not very prolific of resolutions, 
but resembled moge #ze Acts of the Apostles. The 
as to the duty of regis- 

3 uecretary ; there was a 
temperance resolution commending Doctor Chas. 
Jewett to the churches; a vote of thanks to the 
people ; a declaration against the admission into our 
pulpit of disfellowshiped ministers; an utterance 
in favor of pastors being installed ; and, as in all 
General Associations, something less than nineteen 
resolutions on the state of the country, in which 
the brethren embodied their loyalty, patriotism, 
political wisdom, and hostility to slavery, which all 
passed without dissent, debate, or speech, except 
the one affirming that the rebel states ought to be 
treated as territories. 

Absorbing as is our interest in the war and “ its 
sole cause,” yet this interest appeared chiefly in 
prayer, and the whole of this long session was 
given up to those things which tend spiritually 
and practically to promote the kingdom of the 
Redeemer. 

The effectiveness of the mecting was promoted by 
the tact, promptness, and courtesy of the moderator, 
Rev. W. W. Patton, and by the skill of the Busi- 
ness Committee, of which Rev. F. Bascom was 
Chairman. No body of men is more marked, per- 
hape, by idiocrasies, and yet, while each man is 
himself and acknowledges no Lord over his creed 
and conscience except Christ, every man is a 
brother, and, in the discussions ahd deliberations, 
all blended, like the diverse and manifold tones ot 
an orgen, in sweet and sublime harmony. 

The opening sermon was from Rev. 8S. H. Emery, 
Heb. iv. 15, first clause; the drift of which was 
that the minister of Christ should feel the same 
sympathies with the people which the great 
Teacher felt and manifested. The Associational 
sermon was from Prof. F. W. Fisk, Mark xii. 37: 
“ And the common people heard him gladly ;” on 
* The conditions of the power of the pulpit over the 
masses.” He said: The preacher must give prom- 
inence to the doctrines of the Bible, must present 
them with appropriate adaptations, must be wholly 
devoted to his work, and must live in vital union 
with Christ. These four points were admirably 
argued, illustrated, enforced, and clenched, and 
while each division had brevity, the conclusion was 
one, direct, short, and earnest. .Prof. Fisk knows 
how to speak and write forthe people. During the 
Sabbath there was a general distribution of the 
ministers among the churches, and something Jess 
than forty sermons which your correspondent failed 
to hear. There was also on that day the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, a meeting of home mis- 
sionaries and their wives, and anion meetings of 
the Sabbath-schools on both sides of the river. 

The Association has a plan of systematic benev- 
alence which involves the appointment of secre- 
taries. These secretaries made their reports, and, 
in connection with such agents as were present, 
urged the claims of their respective societies 
These secretaries are the same as last year, with 
the exception that Rev. C. F. Martin of Peru takes 
the place of Rev. S. Wolcott on Foreign Missions, 
Rev. James H. Dill the place of Rev. W. A. Nichols 
on the Education Cause, and Rev. J. E. Roy the 
place of Rev. F. Bascom on Home Missions. 

A whole evening was given to the cause of 
Home Missions, during which addresses were made 
by Rev. Messrs. Bascom, Blanchard, Jenney, Roy, 
and Milton Badger, D.D. ‘The American Mission- 
ary Association has resigned_jts_ home work ia the 
Northwest to the American Home Missionary do- 
ciety ; and the latter having been left by Presby- 
terians in the hands of Congregationalists, it has 
on this account, as well as for its attachment to 
liberty and the noble work it has done in the West, 
a place in the hearts of all our members deeper and 
warmer than that of any other society. 

At the appointed time the interests of the Theolo- 
gical Seminary established by the Congregational 
churches of the Northwest in Chicago came up, 
and an afternoon was devoted to their consideration. 
Addresses were made by Rev. Messrs. Kedzie, 
Haven, Fisk, Hammond, Tade, Harvey, Bray, 
Wainwright, and others, the latter four being 


ow 


graduates of the institution. [t appeared that in- 
stead of $6,000 which was by the several 


General Associations last year, only $1,600 had 
been received, and as a consequence great embar- 
rassment had been experienced. There was no 
dissenting voice as to the i ive need of such 
an institution ; all were determined that it shall be 
sustained, and a vote was passed to raise $2 
the support of the 





Rev. J. A. Bent, $236, Southern; Rev. H. E. 
Barnes, $294, Elgin ; Rev. W. L. Bray, $355, Fox 
River ; Rev. Mr. Cook, $96, Geneseo; Rev. C. A. 
Leach, $275, Illinois; Rev. W. E. Holyoke, $66, 
North Western; and Rev. H. M. Daniels, $189, 
Rockford ; which details I would not trouble you 
with, but for the fact that The Independent is our 
only medium of communication, and is the only 
paper which has a wide and general circulation 
among our churches. 

An afternoon was devoted to the consideration 
of the “ Relation of Congregationalism to Christian 
Union, and the practical measures which should 
be adopted to promote such union.” The subject 
Was introduced in an essay by Rev. W. W. Patton, 
who, after defining Christian union, maintained 
from history and from the nature of the New Tes- 
tament church polity, that it was favorable to 
Christian union, and proposed that we should free 
Congregational churches from everything which 
makes them asect among sects. Open the churches 
to all true Christians, and the ministry to all evan- 
gelical ministers, and arrange all church forms 
and ceremonies 80 as not to repel, but, on the con- 
trary, to attract all true Christians. President 
Blanchard was not willing to sacrifiee his convic- 
tions to please anybody ; deprecated pseudo cour- 
tesy which kept silence on important truth; and 
would be just as free in opposing human inven- 
tions in church government as their advocates 
were in advocating them. Prof. Squier liked the 
essay, thought it ‘was a move in the right direction, 
and was pleased with the peculiar liberty of the 
Congregationalsystem. Rev. Dr. Emerson thought 
that the churches and the ministry were drifting 
toward indifference, and that this was the drift 
of the essay. Rev. F. Bascom thought it was bet- 
ter to level up than down. Rev. C. A. Leach 
said nothing was gained in those who came in by 
letting down the bars. Others spoke, and many 
more wished to, but night came on, and, after a 
vote of thanks for the able essay, and a request 
that its author would publish it, the discussion 
was ended. 

By invitation of the Association, Prof. M. T. 
Squier made a report of his visit at, and the pro- 
ceedings of, the late meetiog of the Evangelical 
Alliance in Geneva, Switzerland. He said that 
1,800 delegates were present, that the news from 
America was that of the Government's defeat at 
Bull Run, that all England and Europe was more 
intensely anti-slavery than the North, that their ap- 
parent lack of sympathy with us grew out of our 
implication, through the Constitution and other- 
wise, in slaveholding, and that if our Government 
should free itself from it, there would be a uni- 
versal outburst of sympathy with us. He read 
the speech he made them on American affairs, 
which was applauded by the Association. 

Among the new features of this meeting of our 
body was a meeting for the relation of ministerial 
experience as pastors and Christians, which was 
deeply interesting, and whose fall report would 
much interest your readers, if the world of matter 
wane admission into your columns would admit 
of it. 

The reports of the churches showed the effect of 
the war in draining off the male members and the 
money from their treasuries, a decrease of contri- 
butions to benevolent objects, a lagging of the tem- 
perance cause, a flourishing condition of Sabbath- 
schools, and an unusual number of revivals forsuch 
a period of civil war. 

The A i attended a sociable en Friday 
evening at Miss Sill’s Rockford’Female Seminary, 
and had a good time, in spite of a thunder-storm. 
This Christian institution, founded in prayer, was 
epened in 1849 by its present principal ; is located 
on a beautiful site, containing eight acres of grove 
on the eastern bluffs of Rock River; has had 1,030 
different pupils connected with it, present number 
168 ; is somewhat on the Mount Holyoke princi- 
ple ; has an academic, normal, and collegiate de- 

artment, all whose privileges can be enjoyed for 
$100 per year, for only $60 by the daughters of 
clergymen, and for still less by those who are pre- 
paring for a life of active usefulness. It is a great 
favorite among those who are acquainted with it. 

The session of this body closed, deliberately, after 
every item on the docket had been satisfactorily 
disposed of, on Monday, 10 a.m.; and will long be 
remembered for the bright cloud of God's presence 
and blessing which overshadowed it. 

The next annual meeting will be heldin Geneseo, 
on the fourth Wednesday of Mey, 1863. 

Where thirty years ago were the council fires of 
the Winnebagoes and the Pottawatiamies, now 
stands a beautiful city of eight thousand inhabi- 
tents—Rockford, abounding in tasteful dwellings 
embowered in groves and gardens, and allsurround- 
ed with rich and highly-cultivated farms. It occu- 
pies both sides of the Rock River, a noble stream, 
dotted with islands, which takes its rise in the lakes 
near Madison, Wisconsin, and empties into the 
Mississippi near Rock Island. Its banks rise gently 
or abruptly about fifty feet to the level of the adja- 
cent country. The New England element and 
institutions largely predominate. The water-power 
at this point is nearly inexhaustible, and as a man- 
ufacturing center it is not surpassed in the West. 
The flouring mills have the capacity of 2,500 bar- 
rels per week, and during the past eight years 
about 22,000 of the justly-celebrated Manny Reaper 
have been here built and distributed throughout 
the Northwest. About 200 men find employment 
in the Reaper shops ; and [ was happy to find evi- 
dence of so much thought and caltivation among 
the meghanics, and of the happy relation existing 
between them and their employers. I found that 
The Independent had in the city a large number of 
subscribers, and that here as elsewhere the com- 
mercial articles were highly prized by the mer- 
chants. 

In my next you shall have a report of the lowa 
Gen. Association. PurirTan. 

Chicago Post-Office, Box 4,296. 





GOV. STANLY’S CONDUCT IN NORTH 
CAROLINA. 
Newsery, N. C., Jane 3, 1862, 
To THe Epirors or Tue INDEPENDENT : 

You have already learned of the first great act 
of “His Excellency Edward Stanly,” the newly 
appointed “ Military Governor of the State of North 
Carolina.” It marks an era in the progress of the 
war. The supposition here is that he has been 
appointed with a full knowledge on the part of 
the Government that he would give to the slave- 
holders of the state the fullest assurance that slav- 
ery would receive full protection from the Govern- 
ment, in the event that they should elect to return 
to the Union. To accomplish this end, it must be 
confessed that the Governor has addressed himself 
to the task before him with an energy which shows 
how well he appreciates the “ situation.” 

The closing of Mr. Colyer’s schools was a great 
disgrace. Some five hundred or more, old and 
young, were attending these evening schoole} and 
‘were making rapid progress in the mystery of let- 
ters. Many of them were members of the Metho- 
dist and Baptist churches, who have manifested 
the greatest eagerness to learn, “for,” they said, 
“we wish to read the Bible.” , 

The Governor told Mr. Colyer that this was 
violating the laws of the state, and so subjecting 
him, as missionary, to severe penalties. Conse- 
quently there was no alternative but to shut down 
the gate of knowledge to these thirsting children 
of God. 

The closing of the schools was a painfal and 
melancholy scene. Little boys of eight to ten and 
twelve years, who had made remarkable progress ; 
young servant girls, who were mastering their 
first Seripture lessons ; and old people, bending over 
with age, were alike sent away disconsolate and 
almost heart-broken from their new-found hap- 


“Let us trust in God a little longer,” these old 
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saints exclaimed, as they retired from the school ; 
“ He will bring all rightein his own good time.” 

The follewing morning Mr. Colyer’s head- 

quarters were suddenly invaded by a man and 
woman hunting for a slave girl who had 
escaped from a plantation near the towa, and found 
shelter under his roof. Mr. Colyer was tempo~- 
rarily absent, and the girl, hearing that her claim- 
ant was coming, concealed herself, and escaped | 
capture. She is said to have since placed a long 
distance between herself and the old plantation. 
“ Bray,” the name of the man-hunter, was offered 
fifteen hundred dollars for the girl by a scoundrel 
who desired her for a mistress. Governor Stanly 
gave the order for her arrest, and did not even ob- 
lige the man to take an oath of allegiance to the 
U. §. Government. Other orders have been given 
to take slaves out of our lines, who have been hard 
at work upon our fortifications, building bridges, 
working on vessels, and otherwise rendering most 
valuable service to the Union cause. I am glad 
to believe that no Union officer or soldier will give 
the aid of his right arm to carry out the ultra pro- 
slavery policy of the Governor, and the attempt to 
do so will raise such a storm here as will not easily 
be quelled. It is a humiliation which I do not 
believe the Government ever intended for the 
soldiers of the Republic. 

North Carolina has obtained credit for a Union 
sentiment which nowhere exists in the state, and 
these attempts to bring her back into the Union will 
prove as water spilt upon the ground. Like all 
semi-barbarous people, they construe every act of 
clemency into timidity, and they at once become 
more exacting and insolent than ever. 

When the myrmidons of Jeff. Davis are driven 
out of Virginia, and they have retreated through 
this state, they will be no longer able to stand out, 
and will succumb—not because they love the 
Union, or desire its protection, but because they 
cannot help themselves. Knox. 





SCENES ON BOARD THE VANDERBILT. 


Tue Vanderbilt dropped her anchors in the stream 
opposite Cedar street on Saturday night. She had 
nearly six hundred wounded men on board. With 
half-a-dozen exceptions, they were fresh from the 
battle-field of FairOaks. When the writer boarded 
the ship, he found the decks literally covered with 
brave men, who had made their breasts our bul- 
wark of defense. It was difficult to pick one’s way 
about the transport without stepping upon the 
bleeding and festering legs and arms of these heroic 
and patient men. They had been exposed to hard 
usage on land and rough weather at sea; had been 
subjected to short allowance of food and tortured 
by undressed wounds ; yet not a murmur of com- 
plaint escaped their lips. Many of them had lost 
their clothing in consequence of its being saturated 
with blood and becoming so offensive it could not 
be endured on board; hence it was thrown to the 
sharks that followed the ship. 

Here and there were calls for water, which was 
immediately served to the sufferers by the vigilant 
nurees.. Rough men, whose hands were unused 
to the work, were dressing wounds with that tender 
delicaey which a brave good heart inspires. In- 
deed, these noble nurses, with tears in their eyes, 
touched the sores so tenderly it seemed as though 
they were afraid the beating of their own pulse 
against the wound would give pain to the patient. 
There are surgeons who might sit at the feet of 
these uneducated men and Jearn lessons of love and 
tenderness. The writer conversed with many of 
the wounded men, and could fill column after 
column with thrilling details, but lack of space 
puts a veto on his pen. 

Jonah Zluphan, of Company K, 93d Pa., was 
sitting on the deck, stripped to the waist, exposing 
five ghastly gun-shot wounds. He had lain two 
days and two nights on the battle-field. He could 
not speak a word of English, but his comrades who 
were strewed about him raised their heads from 
their pillows to praise him. He is a splendid speci- 
men of a man, with a finely developed head well 
poised over a broad chest. Germany has given us 
many such gallant men, who are born with an in- 
tuitive love of freedom. 

Thomas Lean, according to the accounts given 
by his cormrades, has made terrible havoc among 
the rebels. While on picket duty on that eventful 
Saturday, he shot down several secession soldiers, 
and was afterwards pursued by some of their 
squad. He dispatched two of them with his bay- 
onet, and escaped (with a wound in the groin) to 
his regiment, when Col. Belknap ordered him to 
fire at a rebel officer riding in the distance ona 
white horse. The next instant the rebel bit the 
dust. Lean then took a position ina rifle-pit, wherg 
he did fearful work ; but, unfortunately, he raised 

his elbow too high, and received a ball in his arm. 
He is now in one of our hospitals—pale and weak, 
but loyal and brave asever. T. M. Schallbach, of 
Company C, 52d Pa., fell in the battle of the Pines, 
and was taken prisoner. While in the negro hut, 
under the care of a rebel surgeon, Roger A. Pryor 
came in and spoke kindly to him—gave him war 
to drink, and held his leg while the surgeon ampu- 
tated it. Col. Dodge of Brooklyn was a prisoner in 
the same hut; but he was a prize too valuable to 
hide away in a shanty,so he was hurried off to 
Richmond. Sergeant L. M. Rodden, Company D, 
96th N. Y., gave the writer a thrilling narrative of 
his experience while a prisoner on the battle-field. 
A rebel captain commanded the four men who 
were taking him to a place of safsty to drop the 
d—n Yankee, and leave him to his fate ; but asur- 
geon, though a rebel, true to the humanity and 
kindness so characteristic of the profession, repri- 
manded the captain, and superintended the safe 
removal of the prisoner of war. He was still 
exposed to the glaring heat of the sun, until two 
geutlemen in citizen’s clothes (probably Union men) 
came in @ carriage, and gave him some refreshing 
beverage, and built a temporary tent to shie!d him 
from the sun. The Vanderbilt had the appearance 
of a battle-field, after the smoke had been lifted ; 
or, rather, an hospital camp, when the surgeon 
had put away his knife. This man had lost 
an arm, that one had endured the amputation 
of a leg. Some had been wounded in the 
head, some in the face, some in the shoulders, 
some in the thighs, some in the breast. Jt was a 
picture which beggars description—and yet these 
men did not compiain, they did not manifest any 
symptoms of suffering even, save in a single 
instance, when a careless foot touched the arm of 
a wounded man. Wherever these brave soldiers 
go, let them be kindly cared for in the hospital, 
let them have skillful surgeons and tender 
nurses, Jet the humane wateh for their welfare 
with jealous eyes, and expose harsh treatment or 
neglect with trumpet tongues. In cars, in stages, 
on stesm-bdats, as they travel homeward, give 
them the softest seats, and the best conveniences 
that love and money can purchase at home. Let 
the citizens in their respective neighborhoods vie 
with each other in efforts to alleviate their suffer- 
ings. ‘ ‘ 
, G, W. B. 


- Hox. Owen Lovesoy is to deliver a public ad-~ 
dress at Cooper Institute on Thursday (this) even- 
ing. Let us have a noble turn-out, as we are sure 
to have a noble and stirring speech. 


Notice.—The three volumes of The Independent 
a short time ago advertised for in this column, have 
been obtained, and no more need be offered. We 
thank all the friends who have replied to our re- 
quest. 


























Sermon 


Henry Ward Beecher." 


‘Gop having previded seme better thing for us, that they with- 
out us should not be made perfect.”— Hus. xi. 40, 


This eleventh chapter contains a list of Hebrew 
worthies—the best that they had: very poor indeed 
as specimens of ripe and perfect manhood ; but, as 
specimens of relative excellence, judged from the 
time in which they lived, the influences under 
which they were reared, and the special heroism of 
individual actions, a very noble band. Paul says 
of them, “‘ These all, having obtained s good report 
through faith, received not the promise: God hav- 
ing ‘provided some better thing for us, that they 
without us should not be made perfect.” 

There is a strong belief, very generally enter- 

tained, that the disciples of our Lord, his apostles, 
and the early Christian church, were peculiarly 
bleesed, in the presence of the Master, in the clear- 
ness of his teaching, and that they are to be revered 
and almost envied for their eminent piety. Itis the 
habit of some, by word, and almost all by thought, 
to regard the early Christian day as the bright ideal 
of the world, the golden ago of religion. The early 
Christians are supposed to have surpassed all that 
have lived since in every virtue; and the church, 
at the time of its Founder, or immediately after- 
wards, is supposed to have been pure, heroic, and» 
noble, beyond anything that has been known since. 
I think, however, that we may say of the first 
Christians, inclusive of the apostles, as they said of 
their predecessors in the text. Indeed, there is evi- 
dence that the Jews did the same by the early 
fathers of their church that we are now doing by 
the early Christians. They looked back to David, 
te Moses, to the patriarchs, and esteemed them as 
enviable for their privileges and attainments. And 
yet, no man can read the life of Jacob, and not feel 
that Joseph of Arimathea was a much more spirit- 
ually advanced man than he. I believe Nicodemus 
to have possessed much higher moral culture than 
Isaac. John Baptist far surpassed, in all elements 
of higher manhood, King David. While, as for 
Solomon, I should be sorry to see the day come 
again in which such a barbaric prince should be 
esteemed great. Our Savior himself declared that 
John was not surpassed by any that went before; 
and yet, he declared of him, “ He that is least in the 
kingdom of heaven is greater than he.” The least 
man in the Christian dispensation has, in a spirit- 
ual point of view, more breadth and depth than the 
most eminent men of early ancient times. 

And Paul, reciting the memorable names that 
had, in various degrees, illustrated the annals of 
the Jewish history, with a proper national enthu- 
siasm, declared that these men had not received 
the full moral development of which man’s nature 
is susceptible, and to which it is destined. For I 
understand the purport of the text to be about 
this: These men have not come to the maximum 
of human development. It was not possible that 
they should. The world was not old enough nor 
far enough advanced to ripen men. They could 
not be made perfect till the privileges that we 
enjoy came. 

Character is the result of truths and social influ- 
enoes. Moral truth and its institutions are as 
much the subjects of evolution and growth as any 
other elements of civilization. In single cases, 
there will appear as noble and symmetrical natures 
early as late; but not a handful in all time. The 
early average condition of good men is low. Now 
and then you will see in villages a building that 
has a high-reaching spire, but most of the houses 
are low-roofed. Men were good in past days rela- 
tively to their knowledge, their privileges, and their 
times ; but their times were low, their knowledge 
was little, and their privileges were few. It is not 
possible that they should have been anything 
like as good as men in the end of the world were 
meant to be. 

The apostle’s idea, stated in a little different 
form, is about this: God's work is a gradual and 
unfolding one. It reaches from the beginning to 
the end of time. It is through all ages and gener- 
ations essentially one. Individual men are not 
what God is aiming at. Though he accepts them, 
though itis by means of their individualizations 
that the thing is gained for which he thinks and 
administers, yet it is the race that he is aiming at. 
It is mankind, not single men; and mankind 
belongs to the globe rounded out, and to time in its 
whole length. And mankind are not to be devel- 
oped in a day. Men are one. The purpose of 
God in time is one. All great epochs are but 
stages. The actors and the heroes of each period 
are relative to that period. A perfect human 
attainment was not to be expected in the be- 
ginning. The greater light and more glorious 
influences of Christ’s day were to go into 
the common treasury of experience. The single 
names were not to count; the average attainment 
of the great Brotherhood was to be regarded, 
rather. The apostolic age must be added to all 
that had gone before, and then we must see what 
was the degree of advantage gained by the whole 
of humanity. The early fathers and the early 
Jewish church could not be perfected. They 
must wait for the light and power of a later day. 

Now we stand just as the apostle did, and the 
truth taught is as applicable now to his age, as 
when he spake it it was to the preceding ages. 
And it is no more irreverent to say that the 
apostles were far behind our times, than for them 
to say that the patriarchs were far behind their 
times. The magnolia blossom does not scorn the 
magnolia leaf. The leaf works for the sake of 
eeeeres the blossom, which is superior to it. 

very later part of vegetation depends upon the 
workings of earlier parts, and is superior to 
them. But gradation is not depreciation. And 
it is no discredit to say that according to God’s 


tion in which it is great. -And those great 

have little power who are born im ages in 
they cannot disclose themselves, nor eager 
nity for the perfection of their forces. One oat 
gun-bost on the ocean is mightier tees line a 
battle ship in a canal. And we im these later 
days have the whole ocean of the past, as it were, 
to bear us up, and we can do more than mena 
thousand times, in personal traits, our superiors 
could do in earlier periods. But we are not to take 
: this score. They could 

any credit to ourselves on 

not be perfect. The world was not prepared for 
the ess that, they might have devel- 
. They had their special work, having done 
which they went to join the great congregation. 
For it is the sum of men, that is to be considered 
in the end—not individuals and communities. 

In earlier periods there were more single heroes 

than there-have been in later periods—and for a 
good reason. You shall find that in communities 
individual leaders are frequent in proportion as 
men average low. There is a divine economy in 
this. There must be brains somewhere, and if the 
le have them not, God sends them men that 

ve. Torch-bearers in the night are plenty ; but 
there are none in the day-time, because the day 
does not need them. Some men carry in their head 
the light that other people require. When the 
eommon people are in darkness, they are in a con- 
ditien in which it is necessary that they should 
have persons to think for them, and rule over them, 
and take care of them. There are any number of 
persons to reck the cradle in the nursery, but not 
in the parler. While people arein the nursery they 
are children, and they need somebody to look after 
them; but when they come into the parlor they 
are grown folks, and they can look after themselves. 

A democracy does not need leaders. Its tendency 
is to educate people to be theirownleaders. It has 
its strength and its weakness: its weakness be- 
cause it is slow to move; and its strength because, 
though it is slow to move, when at last it does move 
it is like the moving of the Gulf Stream, or ocean 
tides. 

Now, judg ed by this view, our age is advanced 
far beyond the apostolic age in the unfolding of 
divine truths. We are not, perhaps, in advanc: of 
the apostles in a vivid apprehension of the Savior, 
who was personally present with them. They had 
the aid of their senses in forming a conception of 
him; but we have a better appreciation of the 
moral truths which he taught than they that saw 
him, and heard him speak. 

The world’s histery and revolutions have been 
changing, and deepening, and broadening our ideas 
of justice, of the grounds and principles of govern- 
ment, of the nature of sin, and of remedial methods. 
The world’s history is God’s theological sem- 
inary, and in that he has been evolving great moral 
doctrines to meet the wants of the race. In 
the beginning, when men first framed notions 
of what God was as Governor, they framed them 
upon the best models they had; and these were 
kings—kings, too, of a period when kings were sup- 
posed to be kings jure divino. They took the doc- 
trine of absolute sovereignty which made the will 
of the king supreme over the will of his subjects, 
which made everything culminate in the king, and 
transferred that to God. They transferred from 
earthly weakness to the heavenly Throne a univer- 
sal tyranny. Theconceptions of God in the earlier 
periods of theology were repulsive, because they 
presented him continually as a Being that summed 
up in himself all rights, all eminence, all 
glory, irrespective of his creatures. And the 
result has been that the world has _ repudi- 
ated kings almost wholly, and embraced the doc- 
trine of the rights of every humancreature. Kings 
are kings now by the consent of the people. Yes, 
jure dwino, but vor popult vor Dei—by the will of 
God through the will of the common people. They 
are kings in subordination to the distinct and inex- 
pugnable doctrine that no being on earth can gov- 
ern people by the law of his own will; that the 
essential interests of the common people are in- 
volved in every just government. That idea has 
been transferred to our conceptions of the divine 
Ruler, and it has revolutionized theology. We be- 
lieve that God is sovereign, and that he governs for 
his own glory. But what is that glory? It is not 
a mere bright light about a throne ; it is not simply 
omnipotence; it is not the power to contro] the uni- 
verse ; it is not that being strongest he governs— 
for might does not make right in heaven any 
more than on earth or in hell. The glory of God 
is his truth, his justice, his goodness. God 
is a Being that carries the whole human 
race and all living creatures in his heart of 
hearts. God’s glory consists in giving his life 
for men; in bowing down the majesty of heaven, 
and putting himself under them, that he may bear 
them up. As the ocean lifts up and carries on its 
bosom ships and fleets, so God carries upon his 
heart the races and individuals of the human 
family. And he does it because heis so good. We 
drop one letter out of the word good, and that makes 
it God. This does not exclude government and 
penalty. But it subordinates them to purposes of 
mercy and goodness. Love.is God's royalty; 
justice is love’s servant. Thus, in Exodus xxxiv. 
6, 7, the character of God is presented—mercy and 
goodness, and then justiee. But men reverse the 
order, and put government first, with pains and 
penalties, and mercy the alternative and secondary. 

In earlier periods it was supposed that purity 
might be obtained only by denying the noblest 
afliances of life. Then it was thought that to be 
a saint meant to live in a state of virginity or celi- 
bacy. What did bachelor priests know about God 
as Father? They had not been to school, and had 
not learned the first letter of the Fatherhood of 
God. It was only when there had been genera- 
tions of priests that had dandled their children on 
their knees, and gone through the offices of love, 
and bowed down their strength to the little child’s 
weakness, and borne it through sickness and igno- 
rance, and poured out their life gladly for its life, 
making sacrifices of themselves: for its sake—it 
was only then that the world began to understand 
what God was as a Parent. Then there came 
qualifying ideas into theology. These things had 
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will and plan later ages take the benefit of all that | 
have gone before, and have a superiority over | 
them. There may be individual cases with refer- 
ence to which this is not true: but it is trae to the 
race 28 a race. Paul did not depreciate the : 
patriarch, therefore, in declaring that he could not | 
be perfect, and that the civilization and piety of : 
the old world must wait for Christ’s church and | 
age. Nor do we any more undervalue the apos- 
tolic period when we say that it was but one 
station in a long line of march, that God was con- 
ducting the world by ages and successive degrees 
and stages to final perfectness, and that as the 
Jewish fathers and prophets, noble and eminent, 
were yet but advanced a certain way, so the dis- 
ciples and apostles, though far beyond their pre- 
decessors, were yet to be outstripped. 

This will seem audacious. Some one will ask, 
“Who are the men thst surpass the apostles ? 
Who is there that is greater than John? Who is 
there that is the peer of Paul?” Itis not any 
particular men who surpass the apostles that we 
are to look for. It is a mankind that surpasses 
the mankind in the apostle’s day. It is the coadi- 
tion of the whole family of man that is to be con- 
sidered. We are not to go about with our line to 
measure any one. It is notin that direction that 
the apostle’s meaning is tobe found. 

Tho single traits or aspects in which Moses, 
David, Isaiah, Paul, John, and Peter, were mem- 
orable, may, perhaps, never be equaled or sur- 
passed ; for [ suppose that every man has given to 
him some things in which he stands without a 
peer. And yet, human character and human 
condition have advanced immeasurably. And 
although, perhaps, not a man can be found that 
surpasses ancient saints in the force and heroism 
of individual will, and in the personal glory that 
comes from endowment and individual energy, 
yet there are many that by force of circumstances, 
both know more, and do more, than any individual 
man did or could do in the early church. + 

What a man is, depends upon two factors: first, 
what he is in his own mature and in his owa will; 
and secondly, what the age is in which he lives 
and operates. This last is that which gives to the 
modern ehurch such singular advantage over their 

redecessors. They have in the community ‘and 
its institutions gathered and represented the fruit of 
the faith and fidelity of all the ages that have gone 
before. And although individually they may not 
be so great, certainly not greater, than those that 
preceded them, yet their circumstances make them 
greater. What the ocean is to the ship, that is the 
community to men. It is something that bears 
them up and gives them opportunity to mancuver. 
It gives them voyage room. A great steamer in a 
shallow bay is helpless—and often in the propor- 
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to be evolved. They were not possible to earlier 
days in the average of minds. 

I might go on and say that the great truths of 
Christianity have been working and expanding 


' since the world began. Justice as applied to men 


is infinitely more than it once was. Love is not 
the same as it was in the apostles’ day. For 
although love was created originally, what it is 
depends upon how we employ it, and the circum- 
stanees in which we employ it. It is having a 
history. The world is learning more and more 
about love. There is more power of loving, and 
there is to be mere in ages to come, ten thousand 
times, than there was in the days of Christ, or in 
the period intervening between the days of Christ 
and our time. Men have been learning to love all 
the way down, and the feeling is going to have a 
development to the end of the world. 

We have what the apostolic age had not—social 
institutions and customs that are the outgrowth of 
Christianity, and that become its instruments ; 
that are to be to its spirit what the body is to the 
inward soul of man. 

The apostles went into nations, all of whose 
manners and usages were framed upon heathen 
notions, and upon the partial civilizations of the 
periods in which they lived. Heathenism had in 
it a great deal that was good. It is impossible to 
have any theology, philosophy, or government 
which is able to stand from one generation to 
another, that shall not have in it more truth than 
lie ; more justice than injustice; more goed than 
evil. Heathenism had a great deal of good; but, 
after all, the determining ideas of the times of the 
apostles were immeasurably below the ideas 
which have been wrought into the very texture 
and the very life-forms of the social institutions of 
our day. Father and mother mean to us more 
than they meant in Jerusalem; more than they 
meant in Athens; more than they meant in Rome. 
Father and mother! two thousand years have beer. 
augmenting the literature of those words; and 
when they sound out now in their amplitade, in 
their stores and riches, they represent what Chris- 
tianity has developed im that direction. We stand 
on @ platform vastly higher than that on which 
the apostles themselves stood. 

We have a civilization that is far from Chris- 
tian, but that is immeasurably in advance of the 
civilization of two thousand yearsago. Under the 
influence of religion, civilization has been, and is, 
constantly advancing toward right, justice, and 
humanity. 

We have also developed into incontestable 
eminence certain great ideas that are fundamental 
to the progress of mankind ; as, for instance, the 

poet Ernerboed éf Rete. Ps fot is 
coming y rece at is the 
God of all the earth. Although we find dec- 
Jarations to this effect from the beginning of the 
Bible clear down to the end of it, yet in the accept- 
ance of the men of the early, the middle, and later 
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dispensations, God has not been so much the God 
of all the earth, as the God of particular natiens- 
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and the rich ; he is the God 
true believers. Ni 
fom but he is the God of the w 
high and low, rich and poor, 
educated and ignorant, of every name 
on the face of the earth. i 


human family, and not of those who them- 
selves to be advanced near to God, and aretre to 


be his special favorites, more than I shall how stop F 
to develop. ere is revolution in it. "There iii 
it di ce to the foundation of men’s. believing. 


* We are just germinating and bringing into vitality 


the correlative truth of man’s universal Brother- | 


hood. The truth that man is a creature, not of this 
or that tribe, not of this or that stock, but of man- 
kind ; the truth that the duty of each and all is not 
limited by mountains, or rivers, er political lines, 
but that man belongs to man the world around, 
without regard to faith or condition ; the truth of 
the dependence of the world on the common ad- 
vance of the whole—these are truths that are but 
just beginning to dawn upon us; and this lastI will 
dwell upon a moment. 

As it was said by the apostle, “ They without us 
should not be made perfect,” so it may be said still. 
You are not going to be perfect, and your race is 
not, as long as there is one single heathen nation on 
the globe. You cannot have winter on the root 
and blossom on the top of a tree. You must have 
summer enough to summer the tree through from 
top to bottom, if you would have it bear blossoms. 
The conditions necessary to the growth of the 
human family are such that one part cannot be 
civilized and Christianized while another is un- 
christianized and uncivilized. God will notlet you 
come out into the light, and leave the rest of the 
world in darkness. He is the Captain of salvation to 
the Race ; and do you suppose the Guide will take 
them that are well and strong, and run forward with 
them, and leave the women, and children, and sick, 
and maimed, and blind, to perish? God will not 
let any nation advance alone beyond a certain line. 
If, when a nation has reached that line, it has not 
brought up the other nations with it, he will either 
turn back, revolutionize, and destroy that nation, 
giving all its attainments into the sum of human 
knowledge, or make it stationary. For it is the 
law that if you go up you must carry all others up 
with you. And if a nation goes up, the whole race 
must go up. God's family is mankind. There is 
no such thing as primogeniture in spiritual things. 
God will not give the whole estate to the oldest 
boy, and throw the rest of the children upon 
their own resources. He will treat them all alike. 
The provision that is made for the oldest is a pro- 
vision that shall reach clear down to the youngest. 

Sometimes it is asked, “Is there such a growth 
of nations as there is of plants? Must they begin 
small and develop up to an iron age, to a silver 
age, and to a golden age, and then blend their 
vitalizing forces and go down again?” No, not if 
they develop rightly. But if they develop in such 


a way as to ignore the claims of other nations; if 


they develop on a basis of selfishness, and of infi- 
delity, not only to God, but to men, then they must 
run through their appointed period, and perish. 
For God means to carry up the world: not you, 
nor me, nor yours, nor mine, but our fellows— 
mankind. All that Christ felt when he loved, all 
that he suffered in Gethsemane, all that he endured 
on the cross—was it for America? Was it for the 
Anglo-Saxon? Had Africa no partin it? Did it 
contain no inheritance for the isles of thesea? Is 
there no provision for any except arrogant us? 
Are we the people? and shall wisdom, and all 
hope of development, die with us? Is God nothing 
for the outermost parts of the earth? And shall 
we think to seize all the treasures of the Gospel to 
burnish our civilization, and hasten on regardless 
of others, and separate our thoughts from God, and 
our sympathy from his people? We cannot steal 
a march upon time, and carry our nation to its 
final development, while other nations on the globe 
are held back by war, and opprésejen, and igno- 
rance,and wrong. You might jus #s well attempt 
to force a tree in the forest into ite erer ver- 
nal growth in the midst of January, you .might as 
well try to make flowers bloom ont of doors when 
the greund is covered with snow and locked in frost, 
as to undertake to carry any individual or nation 
far up that is not built upon a civilization and a 
Christianity which begin to draw the whole world 
up with them. 

Your perfection depends, therefore, upon those 
that are to come after you. As the apostles said 
that all who came before them could not be perfect 
till they came, so we may say that the apostles 
themselves, and iheir age, could not be perfect till 
we came; for we brought in elements that they had 
not, as they brought in elements that their prede- 
cessors had not. And other nations say to us, 
prophetically, “ Neither can ye be perfect till we 
come.” For God means to make perfection unitary 
and permanent in the whole race,and not partial 
and transient. 

The feeling of arrogance and of superiority was 
never greater, I think, than in our times, and among 
our people. This is the root of all the talk that we 
Irear about manifest destiny, and of the great 
amount of boasting in which we Americans indulge. 
We are reproached in England for our great vanity 
and pride. These qualities belong to our stock! 
We inherited them! It does us good to be re- 
proached for pride and vanity by England!’ There 
is nothing that a man takes with more acceptance 
than a rebuke, when it comes from a people that 
are humble while he is proud! and we accept with 
great gratitude the pointing out of our sins in this 
respect by that eminently humble, meek, and gentle 
people, who never shed a drop of blood, or seized 
an advantage, or sacrificed anybody’s interests for 
the sake of building up their own! And I have 
not a word to reply on that side. I join with our 
dear English brethren in saying that we are an 
exceedingly vain and proud people! But perhaps 
we are not manifesting that pride and vanity in the 
way in which they think we are. We are arro- 
gant in supposing that God died for Anglo-Saxons ; 
and that, as for that great and growing mass of 
humanity in our midst, the Africans, he made them 
to be rugs on which to rub our feet. We have as 
much pride as the old Jews had, who would get up 
amob at any time, if they heard a man say 
that God had mercy for Gentiles. They could 
stand the arguments of the apostles and 
old Christians, but the moment Paul said “ Gen- 
tiles,” pop went a stone athim. And so we can 
stand an immense amount of philanthropy and 
philosophy, but the moment the fact is proclaimed 


| that God has a people among black folks, we ©¢x- 


press, with an ineffable snuff of scorn, our dissent 
from any such detestable ism as that. Just keep 
in abstraction God's Fatherhood and its universal- 
ity, just keep hovering impalpably in the air the 
theory that God died for the whole world, and you 
will burn a man at the stake if he does not own it. 
But lay it on the side of the broad-faced negro, 
and say that for him Christ suffered in Gethse- 
mane, and hang upon the cross; that Goi thinks 
of crowns and realms for him as much as for you; 
that he is God's dear child and your brother, and 
that he is blood kindred to every one of you that 
dares to name the name of Christ—yes, with his 
woolly hair; yes, with his broad nose; yes, With 
his brute nature and his ignorance—and then how 
do you like the doctrine? We are proad, and we 
are arrogant; and yet, I declare, in respect not 
only to the Africans, but to every heathen nation 
on the globe—not excepting the Kamtschatkans, the 
New Zealanders, the Madagascarines, and such as 
they—that you must wait their coming before God 
will permit you to go up much further. You 
cannot be perfect without them. God will not 
suffer any partialism in this regard. He is going 
to take the whole world up together. If you 
go up, you must take other men up with you. | 

And this is the pivot of our times—What will 
our civilization and Christianity do for the weaker 
races? That is the question which God is sound- 
ing through the whole world, whether you 
hear, or whether you will forbear. 

It may be said that this is fanaticism. To ® 
lower degree of civilization a higher one is always 
fanaticism. Why, chastity, when spoken of as 
absolute, is toa Chinaman the absurd dream of @ 
fool. And when we speak of weaker races, men 
instantly say, “ Are you going to turmoil this great 
and glorious people, and destroy the Government, 
and impede commerce—that blessed commerce 
which spreads its wings on every sea, and conveys 
the bounties of religion and civilization, mission- 
aries and Bibles and tracts, around the world—by 
agitating your contemptible doctrines of humanity 

t these poor God-forsaken wtetches that every- 
body eoncedes to be good for nothing at all?” I 
sm going to tell you that God declares that the 
fate of these people is more precious to him than 





your fate. He came not for those that are well, 
but for those that are sick ; not for the strong that 


up. And [ tell 
yu, fa our commeree, and gaye 
; | you are gto turn on 
very question— What will you de for the despised 
and weak races of the globe? __ 
The world is net a quarter as big as it used to be, 
thousand times bigger than 


Will open ; and- blessed. is he that knows how to 
twirl that key. Theearth was never a thousandth 
part as large as now; and yet it was never so 
small. It was once three thousand miles to Europe: 
it is not five hundred now. We j not by 
space, but by time. How many ticks is it between 
here and London ?—that is the question. And so 
measured, Africa is near neighbor to us. All the 
outlying provinces of the world are nearer to us 
now than a hundred years ago the extreme bounds 
of Maine were. Boston and New York were fur- 
ther separated in colonial days than New York and 
Liverpool are now. The uttermost parts of the 
world are coming close together. Civilization, in- 
dustrial matters, and commerce, are bringing into 
view the interests of every people of the whole 
globe. And the question of our day is, What are 
the strong going to do with the weak? What is 
your civilization going to do with the barbarian ? 
What is your Christianity going to do with the 
heathen? You are making for God's harbor; but 
if you do not take them along with you, as often as 
you near that harbor you will be blown out to sea 
again. Will you, then, advance them? Will you 
put foundations under them, and lift them up? 
Will you demand that they shall have the rights of 
manhood, and apply to them the forces that develop 
manhood? Will you give them a vital Gospel— 
not an empty shell, when the living fish has crept 
out of it 9—for I take it that sending to men a Gospel 
that is void of justice is like sending them aban- 
doned oyster shells. That Gospel which has in it 
not a word for the poor, the bound, the enslaved, 
and no assertion of God’s eternal justice in behalf 
of those that cannot assert it for themselves, is 
empty. Itisdead. It is what Christ's sepulcher 
was with Christ gone out of it. We are sending 
forth sepulchral Gospels. We are sending Gospels 
that have in them no assertion of justice for man- 
kind witheut regard to name or condition. 

In our land _we have come upon critical times. 
By their own infatuation and folly the Southern 
states have rolled upon the Government and our- 
selves the necessity of determining what shall be 
the fate of four millions of heathen in our midst. 
They have come upon ourhands. You are respon- 
sible, 1 am responsible, for the disposition that is 
made of them. It is said that we ought not to tur- 
moil the community. Turmoilit? You ought not 
to turmoil it who advocate the bondage afresh of 
men that have been set free. No black man ought 
to see the American flag, and not feel liberty in 
every star shining down uponhim. Noman ought 
to hear the bugle-note of the North, and not hear it 
say to him, “Go free!” Every roar of our cannon 
ought to break off shackles gnd open the doors of 
oppression. It is stated that at Harper's Ferry the 
firing of cannon brought up a dead man frem his 
watery grave. Oh, that the firing of our cannon 
might bring from their graves of servitude these 
four million of dead men among us, and that they 
might feel life again, and be restored to all their 
rights of manhood ! 

_“ What has set you te work so fiercely to- 
night?” you will say. “What is the matter 
now?” I will read it: Edward Stanley has been 
appointed by the Administration as the Military 
Gevernor of the state of North Carolina. Mr. 
Vincent Colyer, an artist of New York, (God bless 
the artists that are like him!) early in the war 
abandoned his pencil, his crayons, and his can- 
vas, and preceeded southward ; and for a long time 
he has devoted himself, under Gen, Burnside, to 
the care of the poor colored people in North Caro- 
lina. I understaud why it is, presume, that the 
art collection of the Academy of Design is so past 
and beneath all criticism. Ina year of war; ina 
year of foundation-shaking; in a year in which 
every man in the North has had times when he 
questioned whether the Government would stand 
a twelvemonth ; in a year when hundreds of thou- 
sands of our citizens have been rushing to the de- 
fense of their imperiled country ; in a year when 
we have been freely sending our children out to 
fight, and die if need be, for the cause of justice 
and liberty ; in a year when we have been bury- 
ing our dead by thousands and tens of thousands; 
in a year when scores of thousands have been 
slain on the battle-field; in a.year when God has 
been walking through the land, and when his 
footsteps have sounded like thunder—in such a 
year a whole school of artists have been 
painting, and have given their exhibition in 
New York; and, with the exception of some 
little figures molded by Rogers, and one 
or two sketches by Gifford, who have 
felt the inspiration of the times, there is not, in the 
entire collection, a single production that speaks 
one syllable of patriotism, or liberty, er law. I 


hundreds and hundreds of pictures, and with these 
exceptions I saw not one that breathed forth the 
spirit of the age. Mr. Gray paints naked Venus. 

e has not got further than Athens and the time 
of Pericles! Another man paints portraits—very 
good portraits. Another man paints fancy scenes 
and fairies. Another man paints landscapes. 
They are all running after trees, and ravines, and 
rivers, and things like these. The reason, I pre- 
sume, that at the Academy of Design this year 
there is such a dearth of paintings that seem to 
have been inspired by the stirring scenes through 
which we are passing, is that all the artists that are 
in sympathy with the events which are taking 
place in our land, have, like Mr. Colyer, abandoned 
the pencil, and gone South. This gentleman, as I 
have already stated, has been devoting himself to 
the care of the poor colored people in North Carolina. 
I cut from The New York Times the following ac- 
count, by a correspondent signing himself “E. 8. :” 

“To-day the Commanding General and other military officers 
called to pay their respects to him, (Gov. Stanley.] Among others 
came Mr. Colyer, the Superintendent of the Poor, who is about 
the only person exercising any civil fanctions. 

“In the course of conversation we inquired of Mr. C. what he 
had been doing, to which he replied, referring to the fact that he 
had epened schools in the town for the whites and blacks. The 
Governor stated, in the course of the interview, that there was 
one thing in Mr. Colyer’s doings as Superintendent of the Poor 
about which a question would be raised, and that was his keeping 
a school for the blacks. He said the laws of the state make the 
opening of such schools a criminal offence, and that he was to 
carry out the laws of North Carolina precisely as they were 
administered before the breaking out of this unhappy affair. 
These were his instructions from Washington, If he were called 


upon for a decision in the matter of the schools for the blacks he 
would have to decide mst him. At the same time he did not 


wish anything done abruptly. Asa man he might have done, 

yerhaps, as Mr. Colyer had done, but as the Governor he would 
oy to act in his official capacity, according te his instructions 
from Washington, and administer the laws as he found them. 
4Asl have heretofore stated, these sehools were going on well 
Seven hundred persons attended the two schools nightly, some 
of them old persons with spectacles. poring over their quotations 
of the Bible, and little boys and girls eagerly mastering the first 
rudiments of learning. All this is to be instantly discontinued. 
Mr. Colyer, not wishing to do anything against law, is compelled 
to close his schools.” 


If a man elected as the civil Governor of the 
people of North Carolina had said that he was 
compelled, by his oath, to administer the laws of 
that state according to their intent and meaning, 
we might, considering his circumstances, have 
seen some reason for the assertion; but that the 
Government at Washington, implicating you and 
me, and every citizen of the free states of this 
pation, should assume the power to intrude on 
North Carolina a governor, and that that governor, 
being intruded upon this state, without the vote of 
its people, should say, “I must administer every 
law of North Carolina according to the intent of 
that Jaw,” is the strangest thing I ever heard of. 
If the President had the right to say to North 
Carolina, “ You shall take for your governor the 
man that I choose to send you,” then he had the 
right to say, “He shall administer the laws as I 
tell him to.” If he had the right to send a man to 
govern the people of that state, there is nothing 
relating to the mode in which they should be gov- 
erned that he had not a right to determine. And 
it is a pretense to say that a Military Governor 
sent into a rebellious state must administer the 
inhuman laws on the statute-books of that state as 
they were designed to be administered by their 
wicked framers. 

If this matter has not already come to the ears 
and eyes of the President, I pray that it may 
ppedtty be brought before him. And if this 

dministration shall add the ratification of the 
American Government to this acc doctrine 
that a black man is not human, that he has no 
rights which a white man is bound to and 
that to teach him to read the Word of isa 
crime, then how deceived have we been! and how 
miserable are we in our rulers! But it will not. [ 
believe that same eminent Magistrate who has 
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went once, twice, thrice, through those galleries of 
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blacks are null veid while the state is governed 
by his authority. For, I those schools are 
wma - God —s ed that unfortu- 

people u not that you may imbrute 
them, and take from them the keys of knowledge, 
and lock them in the prison-house of ignorance to 
toil for you. God hes inseparably joined you to 


them ; and if you are going far up on the plane of 
prosperity and civilization, you must carry these 1 
your brethren up with you. God will no: let the 
twilight of heaven play about your head while 
infernal darkness hovers about your feet. This is 
Gospel, this is justicé, and you will find it to be fact. 

And now, in reference to the whole there 
are two principles : one is to ignore the rights and 
the claims of four millions of men, and the other is 
to accept them. Once accept the African popula- 
tion, and acknowledge your duty toward them, and 
God will have patience and forbearance with you— 
for it is not possible to settle all the questions relat- 
ing to them to-day nor to-morrow ; and events 
must needs follow which wiil require long patience 
on the partof God. I stand over against every 
Southern law that declares that men are chattels ; 
I stand over against every court whose judge has 
declared that the slave is a being owned absolutely 
by his master, and has no existence outside of his 
master’s will, and in the name of the Lord Ged I 
say that there has not been issued from the court of 
heaven any authority to court or magistrate on 
earth to pronounce the men for whom He died to 
be less than men. The blood of Christ is the title 
toemancipation. tis the blood of Christ that is 
the foundation on which we plead the right of the 
oppressed to God’s Word. 

And now, the Chrigtian President of a Christian 
people struggling for the maintenance of a Chris- 
tian Government, sends a Governor to North Caro- 
lina, whose first official act is to disband the schools 
in which, without remuneration, a Northern artist 
was teaching seven hundred colored people to read 
—what ?—the story of the crucifixion! the words of 
Him who came to bring great light to those that sat 
in the region of the dead ; who came toopen prison 
doors, and break bonds, and let the oppressed go 
free! It is declared by Gov. Stanley that there is 
to be nosuch teaching as that. 

Let us wait to hear whether this is to be ratified. 
For myself, I feel that if this struggle is to inaugu- 
rate the policy, not only of emancipation, but of 
teaching, the auspices of the future are blessed ; 
but if the result is to be that we shall put our feet 
again on the neck of this poor people, the future 
will be clouded and dark. Though hand be joined 
in hand, the wigked shall not prosper. Let the 
states be leagued together again to despoil the inno- 
cent, and we shall come to naught. No weapon 
shall prosper against us so long as we keep our 
hands on simple right and justice. If we deny 
them, and that in the person of our poor and despised 
brother, God will not prosper us nor our time, and 
it will be for another day and another nation, prob- 
ably, to advance the glory of the world that we 
were made instrumental in producing. God will 
not let you go on without them. “ They without 
us should not be made perfect.” Later generations 
may say of us, “ They without us could not be 
made perfect.” May God, may the cross, and may 
the hope of redemption through Him that hung 
thereon, rebuke us. May that sweet spirit of the 
Master which turns hate to love, and overrules 
folly with eternal wisdom, give a better mind to our 
people and our times, and a nobler issue to this 
struggle. Amen. 


SS 
VICTORIES AND OTHER VICTORIES. 


Eneianp, May 20, 1860. 
Te rue Eprrors or Tue InpEPENDENT : 

Three weeks since an English writer recorded 
three American victories in their order: the victory 
snatched from defeat and blind Circumstance, at 
Pittsburg ; the great victory of skill at Ten Island; 
and, last and chief, the crowning victory of peace, 
which made Free Soil of the District of Columbia. 
Another triad of victories is now presented: the un- 
approachable New ns is ruled by the National 
Government; the “ repkiatie linco” uf Yurktown 
are abandoned; and last evening the trophies of 
another great victory were laid upon the table of the 
British House of Peers by Earl Russell, in the form 
of a convention between her Britannic Majesty and 
the President of the United States, for the suppres- 
sion of the slave-trade. The Bishop of Oxford, as 
became the son of Wilberforce, expressed his great 
gratification, followed in a hopeful spirit by Earl 
Stanhope and by Earl Grey. 

These clusters of victory will gladden many hearts 
—or, as Mr. Bright put it, “the great majority of 
Englishmen ;” although, most unhappily, they will 
have to rejoice apart in these triumphs of the cause 
of popular liberty and of humanity, seeing that Amer- 
icans have so extensively determined that England 
and the English shall be hostile to both. : 

Our leading and steady liberal paper, The Daily 
News, accepts the new victories calmly, as expected 
and a matter ofcourse. It has no boisterous exulta- 
tion over The Times (again wrong) and its satellites, 
but does not spare a little quiet irony, and some nat- 
ural expression of superiority, upon the falsification 
of the prophecies and ridiculous exposure of the 
strategy of the misleading journal. This, too, is 
well said, regarding the forlorn hope of The Times, 
in the financial difficulties of the Government : 

“There is nothing to be compared with this for grandear in 
the annals of European finance. In the midst of a terrific strug 
gle, in which every energy and resource of the country is needed, 
with an army of 700,000 men to raise, pay, feed, discipline, and 
equip, at the excessive cost which proverbially attenis urgency ; 
and with a numerous flotilia of gun-boats and iron-clad vessels 
of war to construct'and arm, excise duties reaching every article 
of comfort or luxury have been imposed without a murmur of 
diseontent, and public credit continues to be unfalteringly sus- 
tained at a figure which the exehequers of monarchy seldom 
hope to attain. * * * * In this indomitable and noble spirit 
of the many lies the true interpretation of the marvel. Clever 
ministers may devise ingenious lures in time of peace, or plaus- 
ible bribes on the eve of foreign war, whereby to raise extraor- 
dinary loans; but no Kuropean Government since the golden 
days of the States General of Holland has succeeded in raising 
exclusively within its own territory, at ordinary rates of interest, 
within twelve months, asum equivalent in amount to several 
years’ ordinary income, without materially depreciating the 
value of its securities and of its currenoy.” 

The fervent Siar has its exultations and moral- 
izings on the victories, and could almost pity the - 
Confederates, remarking that— 

“The spectacle of a great army throwing up mighty intrench- 
ments only to desert them on the eve of battle, and putting itself 
in motion to retreat as soon as the enemy has completed his 
preparations for attack; of a great city fortifying every ap- 
proach, and proclaiming the determination of its citizens to per- 
ish rather than submit, bidding its garrison march out at the 
first summons to surrender; of coast and river fortresses accu- 
mulating munitions only that they may become a spoil te the 
victor, would move mere of compassion thaa of ridicule, if there 
were even a decent pretext for commencing the war that thus 
wastes itself away. But the Confederates have no such pretext. 
They are in arms for the defense ef nothing that is worthy of 
respect or sympathy, They are not defending their soil against 
invasion, but simply resisting the enly righteous form of author- 
ity—the rule of the majority of their owncountrymen. They are 
not insurgent against arbitrary government, but against rulers 
whe design to employ for the enlargement of freedom the power 
with which they have been freely invested.” 

The British nation has had little, almost no help 
from the United States, toward the understanding of 
the great conflict, either in anticipation of it, or 
during the struggle. But, despite the attempts to 
mislead them, they know, and will know yet more, 
that this battle and these victories are theirs, and for 
them, even if the enemy and lying spirits hinder a 
rejoicing together. 

The great news of the victories and of the treaty 
was accompanied by the devil's advocate —probably 
on his way to Reme to plead against the canonization, 
at $100,000 expense, of the martyrs of Japan— 
Reuter, with a mischievous ingenuity, always man- 
ages to pick out a compact sentence, like a firebrand 
from the heap, and throw it abroad: so now Reuter 
quotes a satanic press of New York as rejoicing in 
the treaty, because believing that the exercise of the 
right of search under it will inevitably lead to war be- 
tween the contracting powers. Happily the treaty is 
so carefully drawn and so clear and detailed, that 
the ordinary openings for misunderstandings under 
treaties are closed up; and, further, British quarter- 
deck men of the present day, as a whole, have little 
of the old press-gang and high handed characteristics 
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STATE AND PROSPECTS OF AFFAIRS IN 
MIDDLE TENNESSEE. 


Excampuent near Sutron Frece, 
May 26, 1862. 
Te cuz Evirozs or Tae [npsreavert : 

I have just been reading The Independent of May 
8, which has been following me frem station to sta- 
tion, along the line of the Cumberland and Tennessee 
rivers, for the last two weeks. If not too much 
trouble, please change my address to Pittsburg 
Landing until further orders. I get the St. Leuis 
and Cincinnati dailies regularly, but there is a 
vacuum which The Independent alone cana supply, 
and therefore I must trouble you occasionally with a 
change of address. 

I was in hopes that our army would be in Mom- 
phis before the 1st of June, but I fear we shall be de- 
layed a week or two longer. Both armies are wary, 
forupon the eoming battle hangs the destiny of tke 
West. No feais, however, need be entertained by 
the friends of the Union. Beauregard will be de- 
feated and his army captured or dispersed. Corinth 
could be taken to-day, but Halleck and Buell are not 
the men te sacrifice life or take risks needlessly. 
They are moving cautiously but surely. Sharp skir- 
mishing is almost a daily occurrence, and the soldiers 
have become so accustomed to it, that an hour’s 
cannonading in a single division scarcely creates an 
inquiry. I was at Gen. Buell’s headquarters a few 
days since, during one of these minor encounters. 
Everything, in appearance, was as peaceful as a 
New England Sabbath. The General was napping 
in his tent. His staff were following his example, or 
reading in the shade. Occasionally the sharp rattle 
of musketry would vary the monotony of the siege 
guns, and cause some one to listen for a moment. 
With the exception of two solitary sentinels pacing 
slowly in front of the tents, not a soldier was visible. 
I could hardly realize that there was the center of 
the grand army of the West. But so itwas. The 
lion was in his lair, and the time for action had not 
come. But that time is not far distant now. A few 
hours or a few days will tell the story. Either evae- 
uation or defeat will be ultimate ruin to the rebels 
The crushing of the rebellion is only a question o 
time. 

But will it stay crushed?—that’s the question. I 
came to Tennessee with very sanguine expectations 
as to the Union sentiment of the state. I had spent 
several years in the state, and thought I knew its 
people. I was confident that there was patriotism 
enough in it to reorganize the state government upea 
a permanent Union basis. Perhaps there is; but a 
month’s observation compels me to doubt it. At Nash- 
ville, I met a number of old friends, who had maia- 
tained their integrity through the night of rebellion ; 
but with few exceptions, these men were of Northera 
birth. They assured me that a large minority, if not 
an actual majority, of the citizens of Nashville, were 
Union men; but when I inquired-as to who and where 
they were, they invariably commenced by citing the 
Germans, and then the mechanics, and certain 
classes of shopkeepers. The truth is, the brains and 
wealth, the men who mold and control society in the 
South, are against us. They hate the Federal Gov- 
ernment with a perfect hatred, and never can be 
reconciled to it, and will never remain under its 
sway except at the point of the bayonet. It is true 

there are a few men in Tennessee of the Johnson, 
Campbell, and Brownlow stamp, who have kept the 
fires of patriotism burning bright and pure in their 
hearts ; but they are like angel's visits, few and far 
between. Outside of Eastern Tennessee, the Union 
men of this state cannot be relied upen in shaping the 
affairs of the future. They are a timid, submissive 
race, and adhere to the Federal Government because 
it affords a better prospect for that stability and quiet 
which sustains credit and gives life to trade. In 
short, they lack pluck, and have no convictions of 
any kind deep enough to fight for. As an evidence 
of this fact, look at the progress of recruitment at 
Nashville. The 1st Tennessee Regiment, or Gover- 
no1’s Guard, as it is called, was organized some two 
months since, under command of Col. Russell of 
Nashville, a puputar and efficient officer; and yet, 
with all the efforts made in its behalf, the regiment is 
not half full. Ifthis be the case in Tennessee, which 
voted 60,000 majority for the Union a year ago, what 
must be the condition of public sentiment in the Gulf 
states? It is time we look these facts fairly in the 
face, with a view to the immediate future when 
rebellion in arms shall be crushed. That future to 
my mind presents but two alternatives—one a con- 
stant standing army of at least one hundred thousand 
men—the other a reconstruction of the whole social 
fabric of the South. 

The first of these alternatives, if we heed the 
teachings of the fathers of the Republic, or the 
warnings of history, cannot be tolerated for a 
moment, for the destruction of our-liberties sooner or 
later would be inevituble. Let us, then, look at the 
second alternative, the reorganization of Southern 
society. Among observing and thinking men it is 
now an established fact that slavery breeds treason 
as certainly as a miasmatic swamp breeds ague, 
and the sooner every loyal man recognizes this fact, 
the better—for without a substantially united action 
the evil is too strong to be eradicated. If any one 
doubts as to the source of treason, let him examine 
the census returns, and ask himself why it is that 
treason exists in an exact ratio with the number of 
slaves? Here is an effect; what is the cause? 
Slavery in its very nature is antagonistical to free in- 
stitutions. Its existence necessitates a despotism 
of race, and makes ignorance an indispensable 
requisite of state policy. If slavery in its effects 
could be confined to the inferior race, the case would 
not be hopeless, but that is not the case, for the 
dominant race is equally demoralized, although in a 
different direction. The slaves, although ignorant 
and broken in spirit, are yet teachable, tractable, 
and Joyal; the masters, on the other hand, are arro- 
gant, cruel, and impatient of all control. Lord upon 
his own plantation, the slaveholder, like the feudal 
baron of old, recognizes no man his equal unless his 
lands and vassals equal his own. Hence his scorn 
of majorities and his love of an aristocracy. A 
democracy is hostile to every instinct of his nature. 
Could the South succeed in this rebellion, its form of 
government would be a limited monarchy or an 
aristocracy, probably the latter, on account of the 
difficulty of selecting a reigning family. The blacks 
would do the labor, and the whites would go into the 
army. The military service would give position and 
advancement to the ambitious and active, and would 
afford employment and keep in subjection the poor 
and ignorant. If a man should develop brains and 
spirit enough to become dangerous, he could readily 
be extinguished by making him a peer. 

One of the worst results of slavery is its effect upon 
the poor whites. It is a popular idea that the poor 
whites of the South are hostile to slavery, and that 
they can be relied upon for the Union when the press- 
ure of the rebel army is removed. No mistake can be 
greater. Anomalous as it may seem, yet it is an un- 
deniable fact, which every personal observer will con- 
cede, that the r whites are more hopelessly trea- 
sonable than the rich planters themselves. When we 
reflect, however, that among ignorant races love o 
caste is the strongest passion of the human soul, th 
anomalous fact is explainable. In India, the car of 
Juggernaut can be stopped by a file of dragoons, but 
the whole power of the British Governnent cannot 
make one of a superior caste eat at the same table 
with an inferior. This feeling exists in all its inten- 
sity in the poor white of the South, and arouses all 
the passions of his nature against a government which 
he imagines will put him on an equality with the 


negro. 

Therefore, in adopting a policy for the future, our 
statesmen must make a separation of races a funda- 
mental principle. Any other will be a failure. The 
perplexing question, however, still constantly recurs, 
What shall we do with the negro? Some must 
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constitu(ional policy. 


have adhered to the old flag through great tribula- 
tions. and we ought not, in the day of triumph, to act 
the Pharisee toward them. ‘They have lived from 
their youth upwards in the shadow of the peculiar 
fastitution, and all the habits of their lives have been 


conformed to it. The abolition of slavery changes | 


their entire social life, and compels them to remodel 
everything. The change from Judaism to Christi- 
anity wes not greater. Let us then be charitable, 
and remember that these men, although weak in the 
faith of freedom, are still our brethren. 

Confiscation will work a double good. Not only 
will it give a home to the black race, but it will also 
be a protection te the loyal white men of the South. 
At prezent there is no restraint upon the expression 
of treasonable sentiments even in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. Men and women, and especially the latter, 
glery in expressing rebel sympathies in the very pres- 
ence of Federal ers and soldiers. If such is the 
ease now, how will it be when the army is entirely 
withdrawn? If inthe presence of our bayonets Union 
men are tabooed in society, sneered at on the streets, 
and annoyed everywhere, what will it be when our 
bayonets are withdrawn? There is but one remedy— 
we must make treason a crime, and stop the meuths 
ef traitors with a confiscation bill. That will do it, 
and nothing else will, except a halter. If we could 
hang them all, confiscation could be dispensed with, 
but not otherwise. 

If our Government acts promptly and fearlessly, the 
eloud which now hangs over the nation will soon 
begin to lift; if, oa the other hand, no action is taken 
and rebellion is simply ironed and not strangled, the 
clouds of the future will be darker than those of the 


past. 
Such, at least, is the humble judgment of an 
Op Sussoripsr. 


LONDON LODGINGS. 


Enoxanp, April 28, 1862. 
To raz Eprrors or Tux IxpsrEnpENt : 

Will you aliew me, through your columns, to com- 
mend to any of our friends Who may be coming to 
Lon¢éon this year, ‘‘ Randall’s Private Boarding Hotel, 
No. 7 King street, Cheapside,’ as one in whick they 
will find the most comfortable accommodations at 
very reasonable charges ? I was there in 1850; and 
recently going “up” to London for a few days, I went 
there again, and found that, under the same name, it 
was kept by Mr. and Mrs. Faulls, and with quite as 
much neatness, order, and regularity as formerly. 
They are excellent Christian people, and do every- 
thing to make their boarders comfortable and happy ; 
and I feel sure that none of “ our: folks” who may go 
there will be disappointed. Yours truly, ©. D.C. 
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Congregational General Associations. 
@hio Gong. Conf., Mt Vernon, June 12. 
Vermont Gen. Convention, Norwich, June 17, 
Conszecticut Gen. Assoc., Norwalk, June 17. 
Maine Gen. Sonference, Portland, June 24. 
Massachusetts Gen. Assoc., New Bedford, June 24, 
New Hampshire Gen, Aseoe , Concord, Aug. 26. 
Massachusetts Gen. Conf., Newton, Sept. 9. 


. New York Gen, Assoc., Syracuse, Sept. 23. 


Wiseonsin Presb. and Cong. Convention, Beloit, Sept. 24. 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick Cong. Union, Sheffield, N. B., 

September. 

Minnesota Gen. Conf., Northfield, Oct. 9. 

BREW HAMPSHIRE—Hollis Association.—The cen- 
tennial of the Hollis (N. H.) Association was celebrated 
on May 6. A sermon was preached by Rev. J. G. 
Davis of Amherst, occupying nearly two hours. The 
services in the afternoon consisted mainly of biograph- 
ieal notices of deceased members of the Association. 
Rev. Humphrey Moore, D.D., of Milford, now more 
than eighty years old, prepared and read notices of 
the members from 1762 to 1810; Rev. A. W. Burn- 
hem, D.D., of Rindge, from 1810 to 1829; and Rev. 
Samuel Lee of New Ipswich, and Rev. Daniel Good- 
win of Mason, from 1829 to the present time. 


VERM ONT—Pittsfield.—Mr. S. W. Segur, a grad- 
uate of Middlebury College and of the Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary, was ordained to the Gospel ministry 
at Pittsfield, Vt. May 28. The exercises were as 
follows : 

Invocation and Reading of Scriptures, Rev. J. P. Stone of West 
Randolph ; Spraing Prayer, Rev. J. B. F—— ; Sermon, Rev. C. 
B. Drake, D.D., of Reyaiton; Ordaining Prayer, Rev. Philetus 
@lark of Sharon ; Charge to the Minister. Rev. 0. O. Allis of 
Rando)ph: Right Hand ot fellowship, Rev. J. B. Smith of Roches- 
- ; Closing Prayer, Rev. Mr. Kidder ; Benediction, Rev. 8, W. 

gur. 

MASSACHUSETTS— South Fgremont.—In the fare- 
well seymon of Rev. J. B. Cleaveland, the following 
statement of faithful services and their results was 
presented : 

“During my pastorate here, the seven years just passed, fifty- 
three persons have joined our church on profession of their faith in 
@brist, and twenty-eight have uuited with us by letter, making in 
all eighty-one. 1 have baptized forty-eight persons—eighteen in- 
fants, the remaining thirty being children, youth, and adults, the 
eldest seventy-fuur years of age. I have nm present, and in 
heaith, at every communion, held once in two months, and have 
genera)ly pronounced written discourses at every meeting prepar- 
atery to the cemmunion of the Lord’s Supper. I have joined in 
marriage ten coup'e belonging in part to this parish, and seven 
eouple in other parishes. For the part performed by me at these 
seventeen marriage ceremonies I have received $56 25. For offici- 
ating at fourteen funerals, ail but four out of m» parish, I have 
received $64—an unusual generosity. Not to speak particularly 
ef the many kindnesses received at your hands in times of sick- 
ness and of death, as also on festive occasions, I would say that 
ef the donations during the seven years of my pastorate, the 
amount is $800, of which $335 was in money.” 

Chiltonville.—The revival in Plymouth has extended 
to Chiltonviile. Here for many years the church has 
been divided by local contentions. They have had 
two houres of worship, and no intercourse with each 
other. The deadly wound is now healed. Brethren 
who have lived for years in alienation, are now re- 
conciled. Both churches now meet together and 
treat each other as brethren. Nothing but the power 
of the Holy Ghost could have wrought this change. 
To God be all the glory. 


Charlemont.—Mr. Alonso P. Johnson, a graduate of 
Union Theological Seminary, and a licentiate of the 
Fourth Presbytery of Philadelphia, was ordained as 
an evangelist at Charlemont, Mass., on the 5th of this 
month. Rev. Prof. Hitchcock of New York preached 
a noble sermon from Matt. iv. 4—on the Peril of the 
Nation and its Deliverance—its peril being living on 
the bread of materialism, and its deliverance being 
obedience to the Gospel. Cc. L. 


CONNECTICUT— Association of Fairfield East.—This 
body has just made a fifth issue of its annual report 
of proceedings, containing all the transactions of 
1861, with statistics to March, and the resolutions by 
a conference of the churches in favor of the work of 
home evangelization so well begun im the state. 
The churches, 11 in number, of which only 5 have 
settled pastors, seem to increase yearly in numbers, 
strength, and liberality. A missionary was employed 
for six months by the Association. 

“There are nine mission Sabbath-seheols, with 200 scholars. 
Five churches only continued their own schools through the 
winter five years ago, but none have been closed the past winter. 
and they are growing in interest, in usefulness, and in the esteem 
of the churches.” 

WISCONSIN—Suffering from Secessionism and the 
War.—We have suffered greatly from secessionism 
and the war. Our wealthiest men, constituting 
three-quarters of the paying ability, but little or none 
ef the praying ability of the church, have asked let- 
ters to the Old-School Presbyterian church in another 
town. Besides this, some twenty-three young men, 
some of them members of the church, have left our 
eongregation and gone to the seat of war. More- 
over, one of our prominent men, hitherto considered 
solvent, has failed and made an assignment ; so that 
it is exceedingly doubtful whether bis subscription 
will be paid. (ur wheat harvest here was less than 
half a crop; and this is the only product of the farm 
whieh will bring money, while the prices are so low 
that it — many bushels to procure but a little 
money. These things together make dark prospects 
for this church, humanly speaking. I see not how I 
can Jeng support my family on the salary which I 
receive. The Home Missionary Society has granted 
us fifty dollars, less than we asked. Not a cent has 
been paid yet on this year’s salary, nearly four 
months of which are already gone. I think that I 
ean economize as closely as anybody, but [ see nathow 
I can long live on such meager pay. Our mé€tings 
are well attended, and strict attention is given to the 
preaching of the Word. The darkest feature in the 
picture is the taking away so many youag men, who 
were the life of the congregation, for the war.— Home 
Missionary. 

NOVA SCOTIA—Time of Annual Meeting.—A corre- 
spondent inquires for information what dav in Sep- 
tember the annual meeting of the “ Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick ” will commence at Sheffield, N. B., 

as he wishes to attend the meeting. We will thank 
some friend to send us the infurmation, as we have 
it not at command. 


MORAVIAN. 


What the Freedmen Have Done.— At the Fulton. street 
prayer-meeting, on Monday, the fullowing request 
Was presented fiom a Moravian missionary in one of 
the Danish West India Islands : 


“ er- meeting : 
West atin missionary, who his been many years in the 
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California —Our church outposts are aaprenebieg 
one another. The Presbyterian chureh in Carson 
City will greet the new church of the same order, 
organized in Denver City, Colorado, Dec. 15, 1861, 
with eighteen members.— Pacific. 


Reformed Synod.—The General Synod of the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church met at Princeton, Ind., 
on the 14th inst. The retiring moderator, Rev. Mr. 
MeMillan of Ohie, preached the opening sermon ; 
after which Rev. John Douglass, D.D., of Pittsburg, 
was elecied moderator for the present year, and Rev. 
J. F. Hill, principal clerk, with Rev. John Nivan, 
astistant. 


Installation.—Rev. J. H. Frazer was installed pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian church at Toms River, the 
county seat of Ocean, N. J., on Wednesday, 7th inst., 
hy the Presbytery of Monmouth. Rev. R. Davidson, 
D.D , of New York, preached a sermon. The exercises 
throughout were very profitable, and received marked 
attention from a large audience. 

Thus this little missionary organization has for the 
first time a settled pastor. Very wonderfully, in 
many respects, has God led his flock at that point so 
remote from other churches of its kind, and very 
interesting is the history of its establishment, increase, 
and present harmony and activity. Although neces- 
sitated even now to depend upon friends outside for 
assistance, yet, with the church entirely paid for, and 
its position in a region of New Jersey now just devel- 
oping, by the recent facilities for travel affurded by 
the Raritan and Delaware Bay Railroad, there can be 
little doubt that it will soon be, with the blessing of 
God, a center of influence in a region where much 
missionary work is yet to be done in the Master's 
name. 

Rev. Mr. Frazer has been led by many dark provi- 
dences to his present position, and with a missionary’s 
experience, bought at a dear price amid a field in the 
far South, he has taken a stand now not often war- 
ranted in a church not self-sustaining. And yet it 
seemed necessary that Presbyterianism might be rec- 
ognized in its distinctive character from an itinerat- 
ing ministry. The mere fact of his installation 
introduces a new feature in that section. There is 
not another settled pastor of our denomination in the 
whole of that large district. The young Presbytery 
of Monmouth has begun an active work in its out- 
posts, and we may look for a great home-mission 
work as a result, in a region but little removed from 
a point central between our two largest cities.— Pres- 
byterian. 


Danvillo Professorship.—Rev. R. L. Stanton, D.D., 
has been chosen to oceupy the chair of Church Gev- 
ernment and Pastoral Theology in the Danville 
Theological Seminary. Dr. Stanton'’s ministry has 
been spent in a pastorate at New Orleans, the Presi- 
dency 6f Oakland College, Mississippi, and in his 
present charge at Chillicothe, Ohio, covering a period 
of nearly a quarter of acentury. He is in the vigor 
of life, an excellent scholar, and a man of much 
ability. Should he accept the appointment he will 
be a valuable accession to the able faculty of Dan- 
ville.— Standard. 


Delegate to the New-School Assembly. —A few weeks 
since we expressed a desire that a correspondence 
should be opened between the Old and New School 
Assemblies. We have now the pleasure of an- 
nouncing that our Assembly have taken the advance in 
proposing to the New School an interchange of dele- 
gates. This action was not passed until after the 
adjournment of the New-School Assembly, but the 
effect will be most salutary. We greatly rejoice in 
this measure of fraternal intercourse. To be sure, a 
correspondence is not a reunion, but it is a great 
step toward triendly relations, and will, we trust, 
unless hindered by passion and prejudice, soon 
eventuate in bringing the two bodies together oa a 
psy on which they can safely and happily unite.— 
Ibid. 





BAPTIST. 


Grande Ligne, C. W.—Rev. N. Cyr informs us that 
he has felt it to be his duty to resign his eonnection 
with the Grande Ligne Mission, the concern haviog 
gone over to the Open Communionists and the Plym. 
outh Brethren. Mr. Cyr will continue to condact 
his French Protestant Institute for Young Ladies at 
Montreal), and the Grande Ligne wil look fur suecor 
to its new allies.— E#aminer, 


Patriotic Resolutions.—The American Baptist Mis- 
tionary Union, at its late annual meeting in Provi- 
dence, deemed it “ incumbent on them as patriots, and 
not foreign to their sphere as a religious association, 
to give this public expression of sentiment in refer- 
ence to the present stupendous crisis through which 
the nation is passing.’ They therefore adopted, by 
unanimous vote, the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That we regard the war now waged by the national 
Gevernment to put down the unprovoked and wicked rebellion 
that has risen against it, and to establish anew the reign of order 
and of law 2s a most righteous and holy one, sanctioned alike by 
God ard by all right-thinsing men, involving our very life as a 
nation, and everytbivug precious depending on that life, and re- 
Jated most intimately to the progress of civilization, freedom, and 
Christianity throughovt the earth, 

Resolved, That we believe the institution of slavery to have 
been the principal cause and origin of this attempt to destroy the 
Goverr ment, and that a safe, solid, and lasting pace cannot be 
expected shert of its complete overthrow. 

Resolved, That we tender to the President of the United States 
and nis associates in the Government our hearty confidence, 
sympathy, and support, with the assurance of our fervent prayer 
that the same divine hand which bas so manifestly gaided them 
in the pas* may lead them on to the full and triumphaat estab- 
lishment of union, justice, and liberty over the whole country 
and among all ranks and conditions of its people. 

Washington City—The secessionists of the E- 
street Baptist church in Washington, D. C., have 
succeeded in accomplishing the resignation of their 
loyal young pastor, Rev. Mr. Kennard. Mr. Ken- 
nard’s church, upon the outbreak of the rebellion, 
lost many of its wealthy members in the general 
stempede then made for the kingdom of Jeff. Davis. 
So litule was left that the pastor temporarily combined 
a clerkship in the Treasury Department with his 
pulpit and pastoral labors, in order to eke out his 
church income into an adequate support. Meantime 
Noithern men came in and replaced the fugitives. 
The secessionist party, however, kept the church 
discordant, and the resignation of Mr. Kennard is the 
result of thetrouble. Toe retiring pastor has a large 
portion of the church, as he has the entire body of 
his denomination at the North, with him, and surely 
will not be allowed to suffer for the virtue of loyalty. 
Mr. Kennard is the son of Rev. Dr. Kennard of 
Philadelphia.— New York Chronicle. 








- EPISCOPAL. 


Sad Tales.—Correspondence has been freely re- 
sumed with loyal men in such parts of Tennessee as 
have been reopened to civilization by the Union 
troops. Clergymen especially are getting to be com- 
municative, and sad, very sad, are the tales some of 
them have totell. One of them (an Episcopalian) 
writes to The Church Journal to say : 


‘My salary has been entirely stopped. For the last month or 
two 1 have been getting only from one to three dollars a week for 
my services as pastor, this being the amount of the Sunday of- 
fertory. Besides this I have a little school, but it does not yield 
me enovghio pay my rent. My family consists of a wife and six 
small children. From this statement you msy judge what are 
my prospects. In God’s gracious providence only have I hope, 
@h may the Lord send us a speedy peace.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Religious Revival in Geneva—A Blessed Result of 
the Conference.—The following extract of a private 
letter om Geneva, received vy a lady in this coan- 
try, and placed at our disposal, will be read with deep 
interest : 


"The precious eemmuuion of brethren, in the levely days o 
September, has left behind it results which will prove eterna 
blessings. You have, n> doubt, already heard from various 
quarters of the benefit which God has accorded to Geneva from 
the date of that Cenference; but our hearts are so filled with 
gratitude that I, too, cannot but speak of it. God has heard the 
prayers of his children assembled in eur ci/y. and he has com- 
menced in it a new era, by breathing wpon us the gracious infiu- 
ences of his Spirit. Christians have been encouraged and 
strengthened. Many good works date their birth from the time 
of the Conference, and others, which had before been in opera- 
tion. have received pew life and yigor. Meetings for addresses 
to the unconverted have been held in the Salle de la Rive Droite 
every Monday evening for the last five months, which have, by 
the grace of God, produced fruit beyond all human expectatien. 
The Lord has deigned to put his seal upon them, by making 
them the means of bringing many souls to know and rejoice in 
him. This work has greatly oecupied us; for we form part of a 
little meeting, at which we practice revival hymns, translated 
from the English which are sung at the meetings on Monday 
evenings.”— Evangelical Christendom. 


ANNIVERSARIES AT BOSTON. 


“The American Tract Society, Boston.” Receipts 
| of the year, $88,054; an advance upon last year of 
F mcany £24,008, above 18 percent. Messrs, Alvord 
| and Me i gave interesting accounts of their labors 

in eupp'ying the armies, East and West, with useful 
) reading. 
“Rev, Mr. Fuller, chaplain of the Mass. | said he was glad 








to be here and bear witness to the good your is doing in 
the . He had looked sharp after MF. Alvord and bis werk, 





| “The Secretary, Rev. Joseph Tracy, stated that the Society 
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” Ww President of the Society, spoke of the 
sheet Gontillen the colony at Liberia. The pom td are 
wpproving in sgriculture and education. The college at Mon- 
ro ria is just completed, and will no doubt soon be filled.” 

“The Congregational Board of Pablication,” which 
is a book-publishing corporation, reported receipts 
amounting to $5,561. Rev. Jacob Sale, D.D.. Presi- 
cént; Rev. Mortimer Biake, Secretary, in place of 
Rev. Sewall Harding, resigned. 

“ Gongregational Library Association.” The Trea- 
surer’s report furnishes the following statistics : | 





Expenditures ........ 600. 0ce-ce eeck seven Bab <b§ ode cass 
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Valve of Association’s Property.............. $20,000 to $25,000 

Mert on 


The teal zumber ef Wound ‘volumes ia’ the’ library is'6 199; 
pamphlets, 2,964; manuseripts, 1,234. 

Rev. Dr. Anderson of Roxbury made a short ad- 
dress recommending the consolidation of the Asso- 
ciation with the Congregational Union. Rev. Isaac 
P. Langworthy was chosen Secretary and Librarian 
in place of Rev. Dr. Clark, deceased. 

“'N. E. Female Moral Reform Society.” Addresses 
by Father Mason, Father Cleveland, Rev. J. Crane, 
A. H. Bixby, P. Stowe, and others. 

“The Secretary's report showed that there have been received 
at the Home during the year 310 adult females, and persons 
have been furnished with employment. The entire nses of 
the year have teen $2,639, and the receipts $2,933, including a 
grant of $6(8 from the legislature.” 

The “Am. Congregational Union” held a public 
meeting in Dr. Kirk’s church, Hon. W. T. Eustis in 
the chair. The Secretary, Rev. Isaac P. Langworthy, 
made a statement, followed by speeches from Rev. 
Lyman Whiting of Providence, R. W. Clark of Brook- 
%yn, and Dr. Kirk. Mr. Langworthy showed that— 

* Seciety’s primary object not to build churches, but 
Ree spy 4 poe poh any wy be rath in 
New York, where they are getting a foothold. complaints are 
made that so little is given, the answer is, supply us with funds 
and we will expend the money judiciously. It costs the same sum 
to keep the wheel turning, whether we aid ene church or one 
hundred. Expenses in New York will now be small, as the de- 
nominational character taken by the Home Missionary Society 
renders separate rooms needless. The receipts for the past year 
have been $7,535. The Society has completed, daring the last 
twelve montbs, eighteen churches, and is pledged te seven more, 
and the Secretary is corresponding with about fifty other church- 
es.” 





MINISTERIAL AND CHURCH REGISTER. 


Arprrws—President I. W. Andrews of Marietta 
College, Ohio, was ordained evangelist at the meet- 
ing of the Marietta Conference, May 27. Sermon by 
Rev. W. Wakefield. 

Armitacr—Rev. T. Armitage, D.D., has returned 
from his European trip with renovated health, and 
occupied his own pulpit on Sunday. 

Banxvarp—Rev. Joseph Banvard, late of Pawtucket, 
R. J., has become pastor of the Third Baptist chureb, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Brace—The Universalist society of Middletown 
have engaged Rev. Mrs. Brace as their minister. 

Crarpp—Rev. A. H. Clapp of Providence has becn 
eommissioned chaplain of one of the three months’ 
regiments from Rhode Island. 

C.irveraxp—Rev. J. B. Cleveland was dismissed 
from his pastoral charge in South Egremont, Mass , 
on the 20th ult. 

Cotuixs— Rev. John Collins has been appointed to 
Auburn, Maine, in place of Rev. J. L. Morse, Professor 
in the Wesleyan Seminary. 

CoxstanTinE —Rev. George Constantine of Creeee, 
now residing at the West, will soon leave this country 
for missionary services in Athens. 

Crary—Rev. Bb. F. Crary, D.D , Superintendent of 
Public Instructicen, Minnesota, has been commissioned 
as chaplain of the 8d Minnesota Regiment, now near 
Corinth. z 

Croox— The Methodist Recorder reports the de- 
cease of Rev. Wiliiam Crook, sen.. of the Irish Wes- 
leyan Conference, father of Rev. W. Crook, jr., editor 
ot The Irish Evangelist. 

Cusnpuan—Kev. R. S. Cushman was installed 
pastor of the Congregational church in Manchester, 
Ohio, May 28. 

Dariineg—Mr. Wm. E. Darling was ordained May 
20 as pastor of the Oongregational church of Fox- 
creft and Dover, Me. 

Easton— Rev. G. A. Easton, rector of Trinity 
church, Norwich, has been called to the rectorship of 
a church in San Francisco. 

Gatzr—Rev. 8. Gale of Martindale, N. Y., has ac- 
cepted a call from the North Haven, Ct., Baptist 
church. 

Gasmaxn—lev. John G. Gasmann has been called 
to St. John’s chureh, Stockton, Cal. 

Guernira¥—Rev. Dr. Greenleaf, lately officiating 
in Grace church, has accepted a call fiom Emanuei 
church, Brooklyn. 

Groom— Rev. William Groom, Jr., of Ballston Spa, 
has accepted a call from the Baptist church at Am- 
sterdam, N. Y. 

Gurisy—Rev. Dr. Gurley of Washington, D. C., 
has declined the calls he had received from Chicago 
and Cincinnati. 

Hanittow—Rev. James Hamilton of Williamsburg 
has accepted the call of the Union baptist church, 
Philade}phia. 

Hr1r—Rev. B. M. Hill being no longer officially 
connected with the Ameiican baptist Home Mission 
Society, respectfully requests his correspondents to 
address him at P.-O. Box 3,949, New York. 

How.tanp—Rev. H. O. Howland was dismissed 
from the pastorate of the Congregational church in 
Chester, N. H., May 21. 

James— Rev. William James of Madison University 
bas accepted the pastorate of the Baptist church at 
Dover Plains, N. Y. 

Murrny—Rev. William Murphy has resigned the 
rectorship of Havre de Grace parish, Hartford co , Md. 

ParweLesr—Rev. D. 8S. Parmelee has acceptea a 
cali trom the Baptist church at Freehold, N. J. 

Prrry—Rev. I. 8. Perry has resigned his charge of 
the Congregational church at Bellows Falis, Vc. 

Raymunp—Rev. A. C. Raymond has resigned his 
pastoral charge of the Congregational church and 
society in Orange. 

Ricuarps—Rev. Wm. C. Richards has resigned 
the pastoral charge of the Brown-street Baptist 
church in Providence, R. I. 

Roop—Rev. David Rood and wife, with two chil- 
dren, have embarked from Hoston to South Africa. 
They have been connected with the Zulu Mission of 
the American Board fur a number of years, and are 
now returning to their field of labor. 

Sacze—Rev. J. H. Sage of Norwich, N. Y., has ac- 
cepted the call of the Springfield Baptist church, 
Otsego co. 

Sreun—Mr.S. W. Segur, a graduate of Middlebury 
and of Auburn Seminary, was ordained to the Gospe! 
ministry at Pittsfield, Vt,. May 28. 

Siupson— Rev. Bishop Simpson, of the M. E. 
Church, left in the last steamer tor the Pacific, where 
he goes to preside at the California and Oregon con- 
ferences. Mrs. Simpson accompanies the Bishop. 

Snow—Rev. Aaron Snow has resigned the pastoral 
care of the Congregational church in Eastbury. 

Taytorn—Rev. Landon Taylor of Upper Lowa Con- 
ference has been appointed to the Davenport station. 

Tyxec—Rev. Dr. Tyng of New York has done good 
service by his able addresses in behalf of the National 
Freedmen’s Relief Association. 

Witiiaus—Rev. Thomas Williams and his wife, of 
Providence, R. L., celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of their wedding on the 20th of May. : 

Wincuester—Rev. W. W. Winchester, for eight 
years pastor of the First Evangelical church and 
society in Clinton, has resigned, and his resignation 
has been accepted. 

Wintnnop—Rev. Edward Winthrop of Ohio has 
accepted a unanimous call to the rectorship of St. 
John's church, Highgate, Vt. 

Yourrrr—In consequence of ill health, Rev. S. L. 
Yourtee, Chaplain of the 5th Ohio, has resigned, and 
is now in Cincinnati. 





FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
The French Anniversaries. 


Franee were, this year, well attended and successful 
asusual. Notwithstanding the great distress in many 
districts, in consequence of the war in our country, 
there was not only no considerable decrease in the 
receipts, but in several instances an increase. One 
of the most remarkable addresses was again nade by 
Guizot, who this year spoke at the meeting of the 
Protestant Bible Sveiety. He wisely abstained from 
thore political allusions which last year gave so great 
offense to the Protestant world, and made an admira- 
ble speech on the inspiration of the Bible, which, 
coming from euch a man, and being published in ful! 
by the leading political papers, cannot fail to make a 
deep impression on the French mind. A son of Mr. 
Guizot, who has already distinguished himself by 
several literary works of high merit, and who took this 
year for the first time an active part in the proceediogs 
of the anniversaries, presented the annual report, which 
contained a great number of interesting facts. The 
report of the ladies me:tioned a new institution, the 
labors of a Bible- woman, who made during the year 
more than six hundred visits among the working- 
men, and distributed among them forty. nine Bibles 
and one hundred and thirty-three New Testaments. 
The receipts of the Society were about 52,000 francs. 

The operations of the French and Foreign Bible 
Society, whose anniversary was presided over by Mr. 
Fisch, were a little more extensive than those of the 
Protestant Bible Society. Its were about 
76,000 francs, and it printed, duiing the past year, 
copies of the Scriptures. The Society em- 


larger number of these (90) 





| British and Foreign Bible Society, which this year 


xefessor Rosseeuw St. Hilaire, a d 

convert from the Roman Catholic Church, and one of 
the best historians of France, presided over the meet- 
{ ing of the French Tract Society. He called attention 
to the immorality which is being produced among the 
laboring. classes by the thousands of weekly publica- 
tions, at ten centimes, which are freely eirculating 
among them, and urged the colperters to counteract 
these influences; not to leave their traets before the 
doors, but to present them persenally, and to accom- 
pony them with words of explanation and exhortation. 

Society ne longer gives away its tracts, but sells 
them, and it-is hoped that this rule works well, 
although, as was to be expected, the number of 
tracts disposed of has this year decreased from 
1,000,000 to 500,000. The Ami de la Jeunesse, 
a periodical of this Society, has 11,000 subscribers, 
mostly among Roman Catholics. 

The Missionary Society celebrated its thirty-eighth 
anniversary, which was presided over by Count 
Laborde. The stations of the Society in South Afriea 
and China have been in general prosperous. In 
December, 1861, two additional missionaries were 
sent to Lessouto, in South Africa, and a new mission 
will be opened in the important French colony of 
Senegambia, in Western Africa, whose governor is a 
Protestant. The missionaries have last year re- 
ceived into the church 145 adults, and vm | are now 
preparing 500 more. Its receipts amounted to 161,348 

cs. 


nes. 

The home missionary operations in France are 
principally carried on by three societies—the Evan- 

elica] Society, which was this year presided over by 

r. Lutteroth; the Central Protestant Society of 
Evangelization, at whose anniversary Rev. Mr. Grand- 
pierre, one of the reformed ministers of Paris, pre- 
sided ; and the Evangelical Society of Geneva, in 
Switzerland. All of them have pursued their labors 
with vigor and suceess. Mr. Lutteroth referred 
gratefully to the reopening of the Protestant schools 
in the department of Haute- Vienne, which have been 
so long closed by the Government, and to the authori. 
zation given for the opening of several new churches. 
At the meeting of the Central Protestant Society of 
Evangelization many interesting examples were 
reJated of young Protestant congregations which have 
recently sprung up in entirely Catholic districts. 

Tho Baptist Missions in Northern Europe. 

The Baptist missions are successfully advancing 
and extending throughout Northern Europe, and ex- 
emplifying to the decaying state churches the inher- 
ent power of a free evangelical church. Sweden is 
still the scene of their greatest triumphs. While the 
bloody laws of the Swedish code against all dissenters 
have been able to arrest the missionary enterprises of 
the Roman Catholics, who, notwithstanding the most 
liveral support of their co-religionists in other parts 
of Europe, have not founded a single new congrega- 
tion in Sweden, the Baptists have rapidly inereased 
in spite of the most cruel and unrelenting persecu- 
tion. Atthe end of the year 1861 they counted 150 
churches, with 4.865 members, and 891 children in 
Sunday-schools. During the year 639 persons had 
been added to the churenes by baptism. At the last 
triennial conference of the Baptist churches, held in 
Stockholm from June 23 to 28, 1861, they have per- 
fected their organization, and divided their churches 
into 7 associations ; Norrland, which comprises all 
the northern provinces, with 47 churches; Dala, in 
the north of Dalarne, with 9 churches ; Gotland Asso- 
ciation, on the island of the same name, with 9 
churches ; Stockholm Asreciation, to which belong 
22 churches in the capital of Sweden, in its neighbor- 
hood, on several islands of the Baltic, and in South 
Delarme; Ner*ze Association, with 30 churches, 
whose central point is the town of Orebro, and which 
inciudes the churches in Lindkopings Lan, the most 
flourishing and wealthy province in Sweden; Sma- 
land Association, as yet consisting only of 6 provinces, 
but giving promise ot a speedy expanse ; and Skane 
Associatien, with which are connected 27 churches in 
the neighboring provinces. 

Although still young and feeble, the churches 
alieady contribute systematically to the works of 
Christian benevolence. For the purpose of home 
evangelization they have contributed during the past 
three years $836, and supported seven colporters ; 
besides, they have collected during the year 1861 
$290 for the American Baptist mission in Burmab. 
A great impulse to the missionary cauee has been 
given by a resolution of the triennial conference of 
1861 to jorm a missionary society in connection with 
every association. Eight such societies are now 
formed, and from eight to ten brethren receive aid 
from these societies to defray their expenses while 
preaching the Gospel. A colporter school was 
commenced in the winter of 1866-57. The number 
of pupils in March, 1862, was five. On the Sabbath 
they tgvel out from Orebro into the surrounding 
country, where their labors have been greatly 
ble 

The first Baptist churches in Norway wefe organ- 
ized a few years agp by Mr. Rymker,' a colporter of 
the American Baptist Publication Society, at Pors- 
grund and Lawrvig. An additional church was 
organized in 1861 at Skien by Mr. Nilsson, and up to 
October 28, twenty. six new members had been re- 
ceived duiing the year 1861. Numerous additions 
to these new congregations are expected from the 
remnants of a small denomination ot -eceders from 
the Lutheran State Church, called the Free Apostoli- 
cel Church, and founded in 1856 by a Lutheran priest 
by the name of Lammers. This sect favored the 
introduction of the baptism ot adults, though not 
ebsolutely rejecting infant baptism. The founder, in 
1860, with some of his followers, returned to the 
State Church; but many other members have ex- 
pressed a preference for ihe Baptist Church. Norway 
is a happy and liberal country, in which no one is 
persecuted on account of his religious opinions, and 
where the Baptist missionaries, as well as earnest 
Chiistians of other denominations, will find a rich 
harvest. 

The inissions in Germany are likewise in a highly 
prosperous condition. A letter from Mr. Oncken, the 
jounder of the first mission at Hamburg, states that 
there are now, in 855 preaching stations, 8,935 mem- 
bers—a clear increase, since the Jast annual report, 
of 1,027 members. In some of those states in which 
the church government is in the hands of Hig» 
Lutherans, as in Mecklenburg, Brunswick, Hesse- 
Cassel, they are still subject to an unrelenting perse- 
cution, Which in many instances bears a comparison 
with the outrages committed against the early Cnris- 
tians, and which will be an everlasting stain on the 
fame of the Lutheran Church of Germany. In other 
places they have fully overcome the prejudices which 
their first appearance awakened. Thus their flour- 
ishing congregation in Hamburg has been formally 
recognized as a religious Cenomination by the State 
Government, and in Berlin the consecration of their 
new house of worship was attended by deputations of 
the City Councils and other high authorities. Their 
progress hes been especially marked in the East, 
where they have begun to gain a firm footing among 
tbe Poles and Lithuanians, and Where their pioneer 
missionavies are opening a way to other missionary 
fields of vast extent. 





TESTIMONY TO THE AMERICAN Mission IN 
SyriA.—At the late anniversary meeting of the 
“Turkish Missions Aid Society,” in London, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, who presided, read a letter 
from Lord Dufferin, the British Commissioner in 
Syria during the troubles of last year, occasioned 
by the massacres in Damareus and Lebanon, in 
which his Jordship bore strong testimony in favor 
of the missionaries in that country, for their blame- 
less lives, their courteous and intelligent character, 
and their unwearied devotion to works of benevol- 
ence: 


‘Both in my pnblic capacity as her Majesty’s Commissioner, 
apd in my private capacity as a member «f the Local Reliet 
Committee at Beyrout. { had frequent opportunities of appreci- 
ating the services they rendered. At the very commencement of 
the troubles, and during a most critical eonjunctare, the courage- 


Tnx anniversaries of the religious societies of ous manner in which one gentleman exposed his life in the canse 


oi hamanity undoubted!y saved a multitude of men, women, aad 
children from destruction. The courage, presence of mind, and 
autbority with whieh many ethers interfered on similar occasions, 
as the country became more disturbed, was of incalculable 
benefit: and, from first to last. ix woald be difficult to describe 
the many instances in which their presence served to mitigate 
the severity of the calamities w hich overwhelmed the districts in 
which they were residing. Great, however, as were the services 
they rendered in the above respects, it is more especially to the 
mapner in which they assisted the Kelief Committee to distribute 
the funds sent out from this country for the relief of thehoaseless 
Christian refugees, that I should have been glad to bear witness. 
It is Do exaggeration to say that, had it net been for the presence 
of these gentlemen in the country, apy system of relief must 
infallibly bave broken down : and had not the natural impedi- 
mects to the proper distribution of the money sent by Europe en 
that occasion been happily removed, by the fact of the American 
avd English missicnaries being acquainted with the language, 
hatite. and geography of the districts with which we had to deal, 
hun¢ reds must have died of starvation.” 


Lord Dufferin named particularly Dr. Thomson, 
and Messrs. Calhoun and Ford, for their “ devo- 
tion, courage, zeal, and good sense,” and the noble 
chaisman, in his closing remarks, entirely eoncurred 
in what bad been said in favor of the American 
mis: ionaries : 


them all the as-istance in Saeir power, instead of for 
rate cFyanization. was by far the 
low for tLe evanglelization of that part of the world,” 





Tue beautiful and convenient situation of the 
Tappan Zee House at Nyack on the Hudson has 
made it in former summers a place of great resort 
te those seeking fresh air and green fields. 

Messrs. L. D. and C. F. Mansfield, the proprietors, 





announce that they will be prepared for guests 
July 3. A plan of the house may be consulted at 
the office of Eugene Plunkett, Esq., President of 
the Excelsior Insurance Company, No. 130 Broad- 
way ; but those who desire to engage apartments 
wil] do well to call upon the proprietors at Nyack, 
the rooms now being open for inspection. 


- Ghitors’ Book Tuble. 


BOOKS. 


Soom. Srarres; or, the Conditions Essential te 
Human Happiness Specified, and the First of them 
Developed. By Herbert Spencer. London: Jobn 
Chapman. mpcccu. 8yo. pp. viii. +476. 

Epveation : Inrecircrva., Morat, anv Parsicat. 
By Herbert Spencer. New York: D. Appleton & Ov. 
1861. 12mo. pp. 283. 

Manvat or Aaricutturg, for the School, the Farm, 
and the Fireside. By George B. Emerson and Charles 
L, Flint. Boston: Swan, Brewer & Tileston. 1862. 
[Published under the sanction of the State Board of 
Agriculture.] 12mo. pp. vi.+306, 

Finst Lessons 1x Mucnayics; with Practical Appli- 
cations, designed for the use of schools. By W. E. 
Worthen. New York: D. Appleton & Co. mpooonxu. 
12me. pp. 192. 

A Primary Groorarny, on the Basis of the Object- 
Method of Instruction Illustrated with Numer- 
ous Engravings and Pictorial Maps By Fordyce 
A. Allen . . Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 1862. 4to. pp. 58. 

Tue Picturs Lrsson Boox. Part I. American 
Tract Society, Boston. 16mo. pp. 32. 

PROCEEDINGS-OF THE EpucaTionaL Conventiom, held 
at Oswego, N. Y., Feb. 11, 12, and 13, 1862, to 
Examine into a System of Primary Instruction by 
Object-Lessons. Reported for and Published under 
the direction of the Board of Education of Oswego. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1862. 8vo. pp. 45. 

Eicnta Axxvat Rerorr of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of the State of New York. Trans- 
mitted to the Legislature, January 8, 1862. Albany. 
1862. 8vo. pp. 133. 

Drrrcts Existixe, and Improvements Needed, in 
the Public Schools of Massachusetts, [ A report to the 
Beard of Education, by their agent, Birdsey G. 
Northrop.] 8vo. pp. 20. 

E:en1n Ayxvat Report of the State Commissioner 
of Common Schools, to the Governor of the State of 
Obio ; for the year ending August $1, 1861. Oolum- 
bus, O. 1862. 8vo. pp. 130. 

Tne Maine Teracazr. Portland, Me. 
8vo. pp. 32. 

Naw Hampsuire Jovrnat or Epveation. Concord, 
N.H. Monthly. 8vo. pp. 32. 

Tue Verwont Scnoor Journat. West Brattleboro’; 
Vt. Monthly. 8vo. pp. 26. 

Tnx Massacnuserrs Teacner. 
Monthly. 8vo. pp. 40. 

Tux Cornxcricur Common Scnoot Journat. New 
Britain, Ct. Monthly. 8vo. pp. 32. 

Tux New York Teacner. Albany, N.Y. Monthly. 
8vo. pp. 40. 

Tue Pexnsytvania Scnoo, Journan. 
Pa. Menthly. Royal 8vo. pp. 32. 

Tar Omo Epvcationa, Monruty. 
Monthly. 8vo. pp 84. 

Tue Ixpraxa Scnoor Jovanat. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Monthly. 8vo. pp. 36. 

Tue Ixtiwo1s Tracner. Peoria, Ill. Monthly. 8vo. 
pp. 48. 

Tue lIowalIxsrzuctor. Davenport, Iowa. Monthly. 
8vo. pp. 82. 

Tne Iowa Scuoor Journat. Des Mvines, Iowa. 
Monthly. 8vo. pp. 32. 

Wisconsin Journat or Epucation. Madison, Wis. 
Monthly. 8vo. pp. 82. 

Limited space is constantly preventing us from 
saying much that is deserved and would be of some 
use, about the publications that reach us. We group 
the above titles together, as the best means in our 
power of saying something of all of them. 

The current literature of education may perhaps 
be roughly classed as 1. Tneoretical; 2. Methodolog- 
ical, or, directions for the method of proceeding ia 
the practice] part of educating and instructing; 3. 
School-books ; 4. Educational periodicals; 5. The 
reports and proceedings of Government or other 
educational organizations. In fact, this division 
includes nearly all which has ever been printed on 
the subject. 

The writings of Herbert Spencer, the titles of two 
of which are at the head of our list, are at presen’ 
attracting much attention. Mr. Spencer is engaged 
upon an enterprise of the vastest dimensions, being 
a work or sezies of works upon mental and moral 
philosophy, to include, besides an introductory dis- 
sertation upon “ The Unknowable” and “ The Know- 
able,” extensive dissertations upon 1. Biology (the 
science and laws of life); 2. Psychology (the 
science and Jaws of the soul or mind); 3. Sociology 
(the science and laws of organized or associated 
human life) ; and 4. Morality, (the science and laws 
of sight living). The scope of this programme is so 
great that the very statement makes us apprehensive 
whether the writer’s attainments and powers are 
rufficient for his task. 

‘Lhe “Social Statics” and the “ Education,” how- 
ever, are works which at least warrant us in saying 
that Mr. Spencer’s writings abound in clear thoughts 
and valuable suggestions; and while their some- 
what too methodical and deductive procedure renders 
it necessary to read watchfully, and decide here and 
there between undoubted truths and evident errors, 
their whole tone is healthy, their tendency excellent, 
and their influence good. This we say with most 
confidence of the “ Education ;” it is a curious con- 
fi:rmation of the mixture of truth and error just men- 
tioned, that the chapter in the “Statics” on 
National Education is a quite elaborate argument 
that state education is every way bad and unsuccess- 
ful, and must be so :—in reply to which 4ve need only 
say, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Spencer's “‘ Education” begins by showing that 
the most éesirable thing to learn (i. ¢., object of 
ecucation) is seience, and then proceeds with a for- 
tunate inconsistency to lay down very many excelleat 
hints and suggestions for mental, morgl, and physical 
education, which do not in fact harmonize with that 
introductory theory, but constitute a sort of system 
of training or habituation to right modes of thinking 
and acting. This training is much nearer an educa- 
tion than anything having “science” for an object. 
Mr. Spencer's tendency is realistic, his method too 
deductive for the present state of the mental philoso- 
phy of education, and his views perhaps most defi- 
cient in not sufficiently referring (in theory at least) 
to life as it is, to the limits of what can in fact be 
done, and to individual differences of character in 
pupils. But the book is exceedingly valuable, and we 
earnestly recommend it to all who desire broad views 
ard jiberal thought cn the subject. 

None of the books on our list belong to the metho- 
dological class. Of the text-books named, the 
“ Manual of Agriculture” is intended to furnish such 
chemical and natural scientific knowledge as farmers 
should possess. The cbject is an excellent one, and 
this text-book is compiled with good judgment; and 
if tbe teachers who use the book are competent, 
and its use is accompanied with a diligent and thor- 
ough series of experiments and actual processes, it 
will do much good; otherwise, scarcely any. In 
fact, the only way to conduct this department of 
ir.struction properly, is to teach it with the help of a 
piece of ground actually cultivated, or of examples 
from the farming life of the pupils 

“ First Lessons in Mechanics,” like the book just 
mentioned, is one of the numerous works whose 
issue shows the progress of the doctrine that knowl- 
edge of things is desirable. It consists of a series of 
let sors, illustrations, and preblems, intended to give 
the pupil a knowledge of the rudiments of mechanics, 
and of a number of the simpler kinds of machinery. 
And, as was observed of Messrs. Emerson & Flint's 
book on Agriculture, in the hands of competent teach- 
ers, and with proper paarere by ‘elias and 
machinery, it will be found very usefa 

The other two text-books named possess no merit 
requiring special notice. 

The “Proceedings of the Oswego Convention” 
were somewhat more important; although a large 
part of this “ Report,” drawn up, we presume, by Mr. 
Phelps, Prineipal of the New Jersey State Normal 
School, whose name is first on the list of the Special 
Con. mittee on a report, is, curiously enough, a sort of 
lecture on Pestalozzi and the proper order of studies, 
instead of a report on the exercises actually per- 
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formed. In the document, however, is embodied ade- 


tailed account of the exercises of the children under 
training by the “ Object-Lesson” system used in Os- 
wego. These included lessons on form, color, objects, 
animals, place, number, and language. Conélusions 
from such printed reports are not very s ory ; 
but these lessons seem to be part of a sufficient sys- 
tem of training children to see, distinguish, and 
properly name material objects, their parts and qual- 
ities. This “ Object Lesson” system, or one sub- 
stantially like it, is an indispensable part of any 
proper course in primary schools, and if correctly 
mapeged, must be an invaluable introduction t all 
subse quent studies in natural history, natural philos- 
ophy, or esthetics. 

The extent to which the realist tendency is prevail- 
jpg among our teachers and educators is illustrated 
not only by the uniform complexion of the casually 
eelected series of publications which we have thus 
far noticed, but by the fact that recommendations 
on the subject begin to appear in the reports of state 
school superintendents ; as for instance in that of Mr. 
Keyes, for New York; most of the remainder of 
whose report is the usual record of statistics of prog- 
ress and present condition. ‘The interest somewhat 
extensively felt in the introduction of military drill 
into the schools, is closely related to the “ Object- Les- 
son” movement, through @ result of the temporary 
warlike attitude and feeling of the country, rather 
than of any progress in educational doctrine. Such 
military exercises are quite earnestly advocated in the 
annual report of State Commissioner Smyth of Ohio, 
and with much reason. Military drill is well adapted 
to develop erect figures and prompt and easy move- 
ments. 

We have not space to examine separately the state 
educational monthlies whose titles we give. They 
constitute a distinct class of periodicals, and have 
attracted far less attention and patronage than thelr 
merits would justify. They have been established 
entirely for the benefit of the teachers’ profession and 
the improvement of schools and education. They are 
mostly the organs of the teachers’ associations of 
their respective states, and In some cases—as they 
should be always—the official organs of the state 
school superintendents. In this latter capacity they 
can be of great service in publishing the current 
school laws, decisions under them, and other informa- 
tion relating to the school departments of the state 
governments. The matter of these journals is almost 
exclusively contributed by teachers ; and consists of 
theoretical or didactic essays, seldom of much value ; 
educational addresses, often very well written; with 
sometimes detailed expositions of successful methods 
of discipline or instruction, which are very valuable 
indeed, and should be multiplied as much as possible. 
Besides those whore titles we have given, there were 
a short time since others in Kentucky, Missouri, 
Alabama, North Carolina, and, we believe, Georgia. 
They are dead. 

These monthlies, like the other educational litera- 
ture of the day, very distinctly exhibit realist tenden- 
cies. Articles on “object-lessons” or on practices 
similar in principle, such as modes of teaching gec- 
graphy, arithmetic, etc., by means of visible illustra- 
tions and demonstrations, are perhaps the most notice- 
able feature of their contents. In current informa- 
tion as to the progress of schools and education in 
their respective states, they are not by any means as 
full as is desirable. But such information is difficult 
to procure. 


G. Weotwortn Cotron’s Railroad, Township, and 
Distance Map of New England, with adjacent portions 
of New York, Canada. and New Brunswick. G. 
Woolworth Colton, No. 18 Beekman street, New York: 
1862. * 87 inches by 27. 

This new map of the townships and railroads of 
New England is very carefully and faithfully wrought 
cut, and brought down to the latest dates. Its mode 
of delineating railroads is uncommonly distinct, and 
the real lines of the roads, their curves, and directions, 
are laid down with a scrupulous fidelity too rare in 
the mapping of the present day. To exhibit the rail- 
roads is the primary object of the map, and hence 
enly township names are given except on the railread 
lines, while the termini of the roads, and their more 
and lees important intermediate stations, are given 
with care and completeness, and their importance 
designated by varieties of type. An elaborate table 
is added of the railroad distances of all the priactpal 
{owns from New York, Hartford, Providence, Boston, 
Montpelier, Concord, and Augusta. 


Lys Miserssixs. Fantine. A Novel. By Victor 
Hugo. Translated from the original French, by Chas, 
E. Wilbour. New York: Carleton. mpccerxn. 8vo. 
pp. 171. 

‘‘Fantine” is one of the five parts of ‘‘ Les Miser- 
ables,” and is not therefore a complete book in inten- 
tion. Nor is it so in fact; fer the action of it is not 
consummated either moraily or artistically. 

Five parts like ‘“‘ Fantine” (four others under differ- 
ext names will complete “Les Miserables”) are but 
little for twenty-five years of Victor Hugo; it is mere 
advertising to say that he has put a quarter of a cen- 
tury of himself into the work. Yet even this detached 
incomplete fragment, under the disadvantages of a 
translation too, has very much of the characteristic 
dense thought and hot satiric intensity of expression 
of the great French word-painter. 

The thread of the story is extremely slender, but the 
days of “ plots” are past, despite the complications of 
Mrs. Henry Wood ; we read novels now, not for mys- 
teries, but for character or adventure. Good Bishop 
Myrie), surnamed Je Bienvenu, lives in ascetic char- 
ity ; by forgiving an outrageous theft of a convict 
whom he shelters, he works a sudden reform in the 
convict, who becomes an inventor, a beneficent man- 
ufacturer, a mayor. Fantine, mistress of a nasty, 
superanpuated, debauched Parisian student (whom 
she loves), is cold-bloodedly deserted by him; reso- 
lutely places her child with some country people (who 
abuse it), lights upon the convict. mayor’s factory, gets 
work, is turned away by a mistake, and in sheer 
desperation, to support her daughter, sells her beauti- 
ful hair, her two front teeth, and at last becomes a 
prostitute ; while the guardians of the child embezzle 
all the money she earns. The convict-mayor, finding 
that another man is about to suffer for old offenses of 
his own, reveals himself in court to save the accused, . 
is imprisoned, and escapes. Fantine dies of con- 
sumption—and what comes next will be in the next 
part. 

“ Fentine” is not a story so much as it is a collec- 
tion of pictures of life. The complaint made of its 
digressiveress jis unintelligent. It is peculiarly 
European-French. It portrays Catholic, French, 
s¢mi-feudel life in the country and country towns, 
and wretches (Les Miserables), common people, who 
perish and suffer in the fright‘ul injustices of it. The 
very title of the book truly indicates the painful 
depth of gloom of its predominating tone ; though its 
horrible black shadows—Gustave Doré should draw 
pictuics for it—are relieved by a few high lights, 
saintly people, pure and white-souled as angels, and 
just as thoroughly French as the scoundrels, or 
wretches, or fools are. It is the work of a Very 
French Frenchman; of a gloomy and profoundly 
thoughtful and powerful satirist and invectivist; but 
of one who, though with little hope, and but a dis- 
torted conscience, has much benevolence, and a high 
and keen sense of justice, and believes in good people 
as well as in bad—but not in many of them. 

Might it not have been better to translate the title ? 
“ Wretches” would very nearly convey the meaning. 
“ Der Wahlverwandschaften” would have been a poor 
title for an English translation from Goethe. 

Mr. Wilbour’s translation, considering its great 
speed, is executed with remarkable vigor. The inae- 
curacies which we note are not of ignorance but of 
haste; and of idioms left in it, scarcely any are vis- 
ible. Yet it is a pity that a work of so high a grade 
should not be translated with the most deliberate and 
finished scholarship. 





Srarisrrcs oy Rouz.—In the population of Rome, 
by a recent statistical account, are included : 

48,000 cardinals, prelates, priests, abbés, monks, 
and persons receiving greater or less incomes from 
the Church. 

10.000 women of religious orders. 

1,000 beggars who pay for a first class patent, 
empowering them to exercise their profession upon 
the steps of St. Peter’s. 

5,000 beggars who pay for a second. class patent, 
admitting them to practice at the doors of the other 
churches, before the theaters, and in the streets and 
o‘her poblie places. 





2,000 women who live by serving as models to 
painters epd sculptors, or by be when that 
resource fails. 4 

4 000 soldiers, of all nationalities. 

30,000 Jewish © parishes. 

30. “ ” 

50,000 Romans, called citizens, but having no part 
fn acmain ring the Government, and m of them 
ins bordering closely on — 

Evang tlique de la Basse- Bretagne. 
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A New Mersop or Law-Breaxinc.—We find 

the following dispatch in the newspapers : 
Cuicaco, Tuesday, June 10, 1862. 

A special dispatch from Memphis, dated the 8th, 
“Tt has beén decided by the Union authorities not 
to allow runaway negroes to come into our lines 
under any circumstances, and that they have no 
control over them outside the lines. 

Does the reader detect the hidden meaning of 
this brief item of intelligence? It is nothing less 
than en ingenious plan to evade a solemn law of 
Congress. The officers of the army have been 
forbidden by Congress to assist in any way in the 
return of fugitive slaves. The penalty for open 
disobedience is severe; but the penalty for cun- 
ning evasion seems to be nothing. A Tennessee 
slaveholder chases his fugitive slave into the Fed- 
eral camp at Memphis. No officer within those 
lines, except in violation of a law of the land, 
dares to seize the panting runaway and hand him 
over to his haughty lord. So, standing in his tent 
door, he simply orders the victim eut of his camp, 
and watches while the master seizes the slave and 
puts on the handcuffs. Such is the adroit plan 
which the “Union authorities ” of Memphis have 
devised for nullifying an act of Congress and out- 
raging humanity. Will the Commander-in-Chief 
at Washington give the matter a few minutes’ 
attention ? 
























































































































































































Gov. Sranty’s Course.—In addition to the 
interesting letter from our corresponient at New- 
bern, N. C., we have another (which we have not 
space to print) giving the following testimony 
concerning Gov. Stanly’s acts in closing the schools 
and returning fugitive slaves : 

“ There isnot an officer or man in the army who 
does not denounce Governor Stanly’s cour-e as 
most impolitic and outrageous.” 





THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 


We have before us the thirty-sixth annual report 
of this most essential and admirably conducted 
institution. The Society has pursued its wonted 
course of usefulness, undisturbed by the extraor- 
dinary events of the year—the great rebellion and 
the secession of the New-School General Assembly. 
Its receipts for the year were $163,873, a falling off, 
through both causes, of only $19,888, which is but 
a loss of 11 per cent. Of the receipts, $96,310, or 
59 per cent., came from the New England Congre- 
gational churches ; $51,970, or 31 per cent., from 
New York state, leaving $14,593 to come from the 
South and West. The receipts from New England 
in the year preceding were $113,780, which shows 
that $17,470 of the deficiency of last year took 
place there, and is to be ascribed to the first-named 
cause—the public calamities of the country. This 
will doubtless be more than made good in the 
current year. 

The number of ministers of the Gospel in the 
service of the Society the last year is 863 ; a falling 
off of 199, which is a reduction of 19 per cent. Of 
this reduced number, 13 were in New England, 
owing, in most cases, to the greater efforts of con- 
gregations to support themselves. There is also a 
reduction of 13 in the number of missionaries 
preaching in foreign languages. A part of the 
loss is accounted for by the falling off of 59 in the 
new appointments, which were 212 in the previous 
year, and only 153 in the last. The total reduc- 
tion in the Middle states is 94, and in the West 92. 
How many of these are Presbyterian churches that 
have preferred to receive aid through the New- 
School Committee, or’that have been by the action 
of their own church courts placed outside of the 
just rules of the Society, we have not the informa- 
tion to state. 

We have thus measured the effects of the last 
withdrawment from co-operation, as far as it seems 
practicable to ascertain the operation of such 
causes. We can at least assure ourselves that the 

American Home Missionary Society survives the 
shock, in good condition to carry on its great work 
as it has done from the beginning. As in preced- 
ing withdrawals, by the Lutherans, the German 
Reformed, the Dutch Reformed, the Associate Ke- 
formed, and the Old-School, the Society remains 
on its original basis, conducts its operations by the 
same broad principles of Evangelical Unity, with 
the same object of furnishing a faithful ministry of 
the Gospel to every part of our country, and man- 
ages its affairs according to its own convictions of 
duty, without any external dictation or control. 
The good old ship is stanch in her timbers, sound 
in her hull, clean in her rigging, and in excellent 
trim for the future voyage. Let thanks be given 
to God for the wisdom with which her managers 
have been endowed, to navigate through, so diffi- 
cult a crisis, without incurring a single break or 
strain, or bruise or displacement. All is as it was, 
and all right. 

The American Home Missionary Society was 
originally projected chiefly by far-seeing men in 
New England who were truly devoted to the single 
object of extending the influence of the Gospel, 
with but small concern for any sectarian or other 
restrictive considerations. The work, as it lay 
before their minds, naturally required extensive co- 
operation, so as to combine the efforts both of many 
districts of country and many classes of persons. 
The convention which formed the Society was 
composed of representatives of many places and 
different denominations of evangelical Christians. 

The constitution affords no countenance to the 
claim of any ecclesiastical body to exercise review 
and control, or any other sectarian influence 
over its proceedings. Any attempt to subordinate 
its operations to the interests of any sect or clique 
or locality would be a breach of faith, almost 
amounting to sacrilege. The history of the past 
shows a clean record for the managers. The dif- 

| ferent denominational bodies which have succes- 
sively .withdrawn from co-operation with the 

f Society, have done it on the ground thatthey could 
hope to secure more confidence and larger contri- 

butions among their people for Home Missions 
cor ducted under strictly denominational auspices. 
Without undertaking to determine whether the 
ceuse of religion as a whole has been benefited or 
injured by this abandonment of co-operation, we 
have no doubt that thus far the objects thus aimed 
at have been accomplished. Withdrawment was 
probably necessary, in most of the cases, in the 
existing state of feeling in regard to the princi- 
ples of Christian co-operation. But that sugges- 
tion, whether true or not, has never affected the 
conduct of the Society. It was founded in an 
intelligent conviction of duty to Christ, and a 
clear discernment of the conformity of co-operation 
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with his law. And we are fully assured that 
those principles are as sacred in themselves, and 
as dear to the great body of supporters of the 
Seciety, as they were to the men now among the 
blest, who projected it and gave it form and charac- 
ter—to Porter and Wisner and Cornelius, to Proudifit 
and Mortimer and Bruen, to Richards and Alex- 
ander and Livingston, to Dwight and Van Rens- 
selacr and Phelps. However others may think or 
act, it makes no difference with this Society. It 
stands, as it has always steod, with its one work of 
carrying the Gospel all over the United States, and 
ever ready to co-operate for this object with all 
who are ready to act with it on reasonable terms, 
and to aid in this work all who are engaged in the 
work, and who seek its aid on a fair and equitable 
basis. 

We are the more careful and earnest in this 
statement at the present time, in consequence of @ 
remark which fell from the respected Secretary of 
the Congregational Union at the public meeting 
held lately in Boston. It is thus reported in The 
Congregationalist of laet week : 

“ Rev. I. P. Langworthy, the Corresponding Sec- 
retary, made a somewhatextended statement of the 
operations of the Society, and answered some objec- 
tions that had been raised against its management. 
Upon the subject of expenditures he made a very 
lucid explanation, showing that the organization, 
or the keeping of the wheel in motion, was equally 
expensive whether one church was aided or one 
hundred. The primary object of the Society was to 
furnish a home for Congregationalists in the city of 
New York, where our denomination was just get- 
ting a foothold, and this required expense for rooms, 
etc. But now that the Home Missionary Society 
has become denominational, (Congregational,) these 
expenses will be materially reduced.” 

The expression which attracted our notice, 
“Now that the Home Missionary Society has be- 
“ come denominational, (Congregational,) these ex- 
“penses will be materially reduced,” is rendered 
with a slight difference by the reporter of The 
Boston Recorder, as copied on our third page— 
“ Expenses in New York will now be small, as the 
“denominational character taken by the Home 
“Missionary Society renders separate rooms need- 
“less.” The difference is not material, whether 
it is said that the A. H. M. S. “ has become denom- 
“inational, (Congregational,)” or “the denomina- 
“tional character” is “taken by” the Society; 
while the substantial concurrence of two witnesses, 
writing independently of each other, establishes 
the fact that such a statement was made, and made 
the ground of an inference in regard to the course 
and wants of the Congregational Union—virtually 
that the work of the Union was no longer needed 
so far as New York is concerned. But it cannot 
be that the A. H. M. S. “has become” denomina- 
tional—that is, distinctively sectarian—in its 
object and policy, or that it “has taken” any 
new character, different from that which was 
impressed upon it by the fathers. Those principles 
were never more divinely authoritative than now. 
That enlarged Christian and impartial policy was 
never more needed than it is in the present con- 
dition of our country, and with the prospect just 
before us. In a few months we expect that at 
least a large part of the slaveholding states of this 
country will be conquered into the enjoyment of the 
freedom of speech and full religious liberty. They 
will then be all open to the preaching of the Gospel 
as it is—as open as Turkey or China or the Fejee 
Islands. And this immense field will possess pe- 
culiar claims upon the A. H. M. S., which claims 
can only be met by a society capable in its consti- 
tution of the mest enlarged catholicity consistent 
with fidelity to the truth. God forbid that this 
Society should now take upon itself a denomina- 
tional character, and thereby create a wall of prej- 
udice to prevent the co-operation of good men of 
any denomination laboring to spread the Gospel in 
those dark regions, or tie up its own hands from 
giving aid to all whom the churches that support it 
would be glad to encourage in their work. 

For the Home Missionary Society to make itself 
a Congregational institution, so as to supersede the 
work of the Congregational Union, would be a per- 
version of right and a violation of sacred trust as 
gross as it would be on the other hand to take the 
legacies of Christians now in heaven, which were 
given because it was a co-operative society both in 
name and spirit, and surrender them to exclusive 
and sectarian purposes in direct contradiction to the 
will of the donors. 

We cannot afford to lose the American Home 
Missionary Society from the great objects to which 
it was consecrated. This Society has saved the 
country. Everywhere its people have been loyal 
from the start. It is not among its congregations, 
or within the spheres of its influence, that you 
would look for traitors or sympathizers with rebel- 
lion. It is not that sort of people that have fos- 
tered disunion up to the last explosion at Fort 
Sumter, and then started back in horror at the 
fruit of their servile policy, and sought when too 
late to repair the evil themselves had caused. Let 
the Society then be gratefully remembered, both 
in the prayers and by the gifts of the loyal people 
who adhere to it from love to its original principles, 
and in gratitude for the history these principles 
have yielded. And let its resources be increased 
and made ample to meet every demand, so that it 
can stand open-handed to proffer aid to every 
applicant, of every name, that comes within the 
broad and liberal rules on which it has acted. 





A WORD FOR CONGRESS. 


We should be sorry ts have Congress adjourn 
at present. We should be still more sorry that it 
should be done for the sake of giving members 
time to arrange with their constituents for next 
fall's elections. If Congressmen do their duty 
promptly and patriotically, they need not fear their 
constituents. Good laws passed are the best 
electioneering arguments. There are several 
measures strangely delayed. 

Why should Congress adjourn without giving to 
the country a Bankruptlaw? The want of it is 
overwhelming and crushing the energies of thou- 
sands of the best business men of the country. 
Our merchants, since this great struggle began, 
have been no whit behind any other citizens in 
patriotism and liberality. The Government has 
had no better friends and the country no truer 
citizens. Their misfortunes have come upon them, 
not from want of due prudence, but from the 
general convulsions which the war brought on 
the whole land. When the Pacific Mills fell in 
Lawrence, and crushed scores of people under 
their ruins, the whole city and region round about 
labored with intense zeal day and night to dig out 
from under the ruins the miserable wretches 
buried there. But now tens of thousands of noble 
men are lying helpless under the gigantic ruins of 
universal bankruptcy, and very little effort is mak- 
ing to extricate them. They are not allowed even 
to extricate themselves. Oongress seems almost 
indifferent. If there has been the least zeal in 
coming to the relief of our unfortunate business 
men, we have not seen its evidences. The subject 
is not new. It has been long before the country. 
No delay will mature the measure. It needs only 
action. Is there anything to prevent that but tim- 
idity ? Were men sent to Congress to be afraid to 
do the things which the public need and must 
have ? 

Even more important is that strangely delayed 
measure of Confiscation and Emancipation. Of 
nothing are we more convinced than that it is in- 
dispensable to justice, and to the future peace of 
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from the serpents that have coiled around our 
nation. No man that has been in arms should be 
left with both the interest and the power of doing 
future mischief. No man has a right to property 
that has employed the whole force of his property 
for the destruction of the Government. Confisca- 
tion is only capturing or spiking an enemy’s guns 
that have been pouring shot into us, and may soon 
do it again, if not seized. 

We do not propose to discuss the details or the 
legal and constitutional principles of this matter ; 
but to ask, urgently, why among so many courage- 
ous and patriotic men, there is go much reserve and 
such slowness in a matter of transcendent import- 
ance? Ithas been the peculiar misfortune of our 
public affairs, that they have left publie enemies 
free from punishment, and have made patriotism 
penal. Except the motive of honor in each man’s 
breast, there has been no motive in the slave 
states for adhering to the Government, and every 
interested motive for going with the South. 
Involuntarily we have punished all who have 
been faithful and patriotic, and spared only those 
who are avowed enemies. That this has been the 
unfortunate result of circumstances, may be pleaded 
as tothe past. But if Congress refuses to emanci- - 
pate the slaves of rebels, and to confiscate their 
property, it will deliberately put a premium on re- 
bellion, and a tax upon loyalty! - 

Should this Congress pass an Emancipation and 
Confiscation Bill, and a sound Bankrupt Act, it may 
be said to have surpassed any Congress that has 
assembled since the Government was organized. 
Let the crowning glory be added to past! The 
country will honor and sustain those who deal 
most bountifully with Patriots and most energeti- 
cally with Rebels. 





OUR SCHOOLS—THEIR NEEDS. 


Ir has already very frequently been observed, 
thatif there had been at the South such a common- 
school system as that of any Northern state, the 
present rebellion would have been impossible. 
Perhaps no event in history ever exhibited in vast- 
er proportions, or in a light so terribly clear, the 
immediate practical importance of education. And 
the consequent duty resting upon us to establish 
thorough school systems throughout the South 
instantly upon the termination of the war, would 
of course next demand discussion, if that depart- 
ment of effort were not shut to the National Gov- 
ernment. 

No careful student of educational history or 

literature has failed to note in both the singularly 
large proportion of mere theory, as compared with 
established recorded results of approved practice. 
The number of philosophies, sciences, arts, experi- 
ments, and methods in education, rivals that of 
theology ; and, doubtless, for a similar reason. The 
subject-matter of both is so profound, their psychol- 
ogy and physiology so abstruse, the knowledge re- 
quired to master and discuss them exhaustively so 
very great and so very difficult, that they stand, of 
necessity, among the very latest of things to be 
elucidated by human thought, and must therefore, 
longer than almost any other departments of inves- 
tigation, remain confused, empirically known, in 
wantof the final analysis and fixation of principles 
and rules. 
At the same time the difference must be remem- 
bered between theories and correct general views. 
For instance, to state a series of propositions, and 
logieally deduce the general conclusion as a basis 
and central truth for a system of education, that 
“ science is the knowledge which is of most worth” 
—as Herbert Spencer does—is pure theory. But 
to consider the whole state and aspect of@ur people 
here in the United States, and our schools, with a 
suflicient knowledge of them, and then t@'conclide 
that one of the things most needed to make their 
instruction more efficient is a good set of practical 
and practiced directions how to teach—that is, we 
believe, a correct general view. And few people 
of common sense, content to really do good, instead 
of talking about the good that might be done, will 
fail to see how much more prospect there is of 
accomplishing something under this latter state- 
ment than under the former. 

What we desire in this article is to sketch the 
present condition and needs of the schools of the 
United States, more briefly than we could desire, 
but if possible in such a manner as to indicate the 
directions in which labor can be at present best 
bestowed. 

The actual present condition and needs of our 
schools as a whole, may, we believe, be very intel- 
ligibly stated. 

The things to be considered may be listed—with- 
out any claim to exhaustiveness or symmetrical 
classification—as children, parents, teachers ; state 
systems, state school funds, other support ; houses 
and apparatus; text-books; course of study for 
children, course of study for teachers ; and methods 
of discipline and of instruction. 

We do not here discuss the barbarian or school- 
less portion of the United States, but only the Free 
States. In them we find that the children, the raw 
material or subject-matier for the operation of the 
schools, are on the whole remarkably good mate- 
rial; quick-witted, fond of learning, teachable, and 
orderly, to a degree far above the human average. 

The parents, the supporting constituency of the 
schools, are, generally speaking, willing to have 
their children well taught; but they feel too little 
active sympathy in the work. Their interest in 
schools is however slowly increasing, becoming 
wider, quicker, and more intelligent. 

The teachers, the professional agents in educa- 
tion, are quite as well endowed by nature as the 
children under their charge. No better class of 
raw material for instructors could be desired. 
They are, as a whole, quick-minded, intelligent, 
faithful, and judicious. 

The systems by which the states and their 
people supervise and administer the schools, vary 
in many points ; but they agree in leaving most of 
the responsibility and most of the power to the 
towns and their districts, according to the fanda- 
mental American principle of the subdivision of 
government; and in administering the very mild 
and light authority of the state, through a board of 
officers, and through one executive agent under 
that board, who, if he is wise and energetic enough, 
seldom fails to command their hearty support in 
his plans and labors. In short, the public-school 
system is the best in the world for our self-goverl- 
ing and intelligent populations. 

The permanent school funds are quite as large 
as they ought to be, and in some cases decidedly 
too large. Thus, it is now beyond doubt or con- 
troversy that the (proportionately) great Connecti- 
cut School Fund, so long and so proudly boasted 
and admired, has in its actual operation been ® 
millstone about the neck of educational progress in 
that state. The reason is plain. The fund alone 
will pay a low rate of teachers’ wages. And by ® 
natural consequence among a population of ©c- 
nomical hard-working farmers, that fact effectually 
prevented the towns and districts from raising #29 
additional money ; and thus incompetent teachers 
were employed, and schools decayed. The state 
fund should be made a stimulus, not a narcotic 
It should help the towns and districts on the ¢=- 
press and exclusive condition that they tax them- 
selves handsomely first, and in proportion as they 
do so. This plan does in fact now prevail in most 
of the states, and with eminent success. 

The amount of taxes, besides the incomes of pet- 
manent funds, is not so liberal as it ought to be, but 
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and is increasingly so. In some individual states 
and towns, the amounts thus self-imposed are 
wonderfully great. 

The school-houses, grounds, inside fittings and 
fixtures, have been very greatly improved during 
the last thirty years, and are still steadily improv- 
ing. Theiraverage condition, though far from being 
perfect, is quite as hopeful and encouraging as any 
other educational instrumentality whatever. 

The text-books used in our schools are various 
almost to infinity; and, with proper professional 
attainments and habits in the teachers, would be 
found quite adequate to the requirements of the 
young people. School-books—though the doctrine 
be most heretical and unpalatable to our enterpris- 
ing friends, the publishers—are among the very 
least important matters concerned with schools. 
That is to say, sufficient school-books are among the 
things most easily obtained. : 

The courses of study for pupils and teachers— 
including the methods used by the latter; their 
prof€ssional modes of proceeding—alone remain 
to be considered. And this we believe to be far 
the most defective side of our American school 
system, and a very defective one. A complete 
discussion of this question would open a broad 
range of subjects; the character of American 
mind ; the exigencies of American life; the mela- 
tion of our home training to our school training ; 
the historical development of our school curricu- 
lum. But at this time we can barely indicate 
reasons and state conclusions. 

The course of study in our schools is sadly 
wanting in determinateness and regularity. It 
would not do to insist upon making all the pupils 
of our schools use just so many days, at so many 
pages a day, in going through their books; but 
some system of study, having some sanction of 
public opinion or authority, to lift all pupils con- 
stantly toward a more and more thorough and ex- 
tensive average or fixed quantum of attainment, 
would necessarily be very useful. 

Oral instruction is a means which should be used 
far more extensively than at present. Theteacher's 
eye, the teacher's voice, hold and sway the pupils, 
precisely as the orator’s eye and voice hold and 
sway his audience. When the instructor meets 
the scholar’s eye and talks to him, living power 
passes over tothechild. Buta book is dead; and 
deadest of all to children. A real teacher needs 
no book. A real teacher cares very little which 
geography or which arithmetic his class uses. 
Especially with the younger classes, the common 
method should be exactly reversed, and instead of 
getting their knowledge out of the book—or trying 
to—and being helped (perhaps) by the teacher, the 
children should receive their knowledge from the 
teacher, while the book should be entirely subor- 
dinate. Thus only can the teacher falfill his office; 
and if this be called laborious and exhausting, we 
answer, It is right, however! 

And in order to enable the teacher to do this, we 
very exceedingly need a system of methodology ; 
a system which shall furnish the teacher with cor- 
rect knowledge how to teach ; what, for instance, 
shall be his very first question to beginners in 
arithmetic ; what their answer might probably be ; 
what second question might follow; and so on. 
Not as an invariable set of catechisms, but as an 
instance of the right sort of conversation. And 
this instruction for the teacher should in the same 
spirit, but with the proper variations, cover the 
ground of the whole course he is to teach, and 
more too—just as company officers are commanded 
to be taught not only company drill but battalion 
drill also. Our schools for instructing teachers are 
advancing in this department; but it is still their 
greatest want, and they are extremely deficient in 
it. Asarule, the instruction given to teachers in 
this country is almost entirely in knowledge, not in 
the mode of communicating it. A startling error; 
for it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that it is 
less important how much the teacher knows, than 
how well he knows how to teach it. 

As one important aid in their duties, there should 
be prepared a manual or manuals for teachers. 
A set of proper books of methods for teachers, even 
a Very moderately good one, would do more to im- 
prove the quality of instruction in our schools, 
and to inspire them with healthy intellectual life, 
than a whole deluge of absolutely perfect school- 
books. It is very true that the editions would be 
smaller, and the inducements to publishers to under- 
take them or to introduce them would be less, than 
for school-books. Indeed, the use of such manuals 
would tend directly to injure the market for school- 
books, by rendering the teacher more independent 
of books, their defects and differences. But that is 
not a question which concerns the friends of 
schools. 

It will be observed thatin this brief summary, 
we conclude that the intellectual subject-matter, 
constituency, and agencies of our schools are good ; 
the pecuniary means sufficient ; the systems of man- 
agement excellent, and the accommodations respec- 
table ; and that the defects of the system may all 
be classed under one term: Insufficient knowledge 
and practice of the right science and art of in- 
struction. 





CENTRAL PARK. 


Few public enterprises have ever succeeded 80 
admirably, and come into immediate and enthusi- 
astic popularity, without the employment of clap- 
trap or any species of favor-mongering, as the Cen- 
tral Park of New York. That a work so vast, so 
intricate, so difficult, involving so much expense, 
should have been undertaken in the corrupt city 
of New York, and carried forward, amidst hungry 
parties and money-sucking influences thick as 
mosquitoes in the swamps that formerly covered 
the Park ground, to its present advanced condition, 
with economy aud virtuous honesty, is as nearly 
a miracle as we may expect to see in this ungodly 
city. 

We learn from the Fifth Annual Report of the 
Commissioners that though for the last year the 
force empleyed has been less than the year previ- 
ous, yet it has been large. The number of ever- 
green trees and shrubs planted in 1861 is 9,710; 
the number of deciduous trees, shrubs, and vines 
during the same time was 43,033. The average 
force of laborers has been 950 perday. The num- 
ber of persons who have visited the Park during 
the year has been 2,404,659! Of these 1,863,263 
were pedestrians, and 511,396 in vehicles and on 
horseback. Nothing more strikingly than these 
figures reveals the use made of the Park by the 
common people! There are curious figures show- 
ing the hours at which the greatest number visit 
the Park. During the months of September, Oc- 
tober, November, and December, the maximum of 
pedestrians was between 2 p.m. and 5 p.m.—viz., 
from 2 to 3, 71,000; from 3 to 4, 111,000; from 4 
to 5, 83,000, (the fractions in each case being 
omitied.) Our industrial elasses, and the great 
body of respectable families, attend to household 
matters till dinner-time, which averages from 12 
to2. Then, the “things” being outof the way, the 
women and children can spend an hour or two in 
the Park. . 

But the afternoon is also the favorite time for 
riders. For although the maximum of horseback 
visitors was between 11] and 12, that of carriage- 
riders was from 4 to 5, amounting to 40,000. 

The almost unexceptionable good conduct of 
visitors is shown by the fact that there were but 
98 arrests during the year out of two and a half 
million visitors. This will surprise no one who is 
familiar with the self-government of our common 


The pleasure innocently given, the unconscious 
education in things beautifa!, the health aad rest 
from exacting cares, bysuch a place in a great city, 
cannot be estimated or conceived. It is an un- 
ending and immeasurable blessing. 

Although many gentlemen have labored for this 
great public benefaction with zeal and knowledge, 
it will not seem invidious to mention one as pre- 
eminent, and to whom New York owes a debt 
that it will never requite. We mean Frederick 
Law Olmsted. In connection with Mr. Vaux he 
furnished the plans for the Park which were 
adopted ; and to his extraordinary skill in organi- 
zation the public are indebted for the singularly 
skillful and able management of the work thus far 
performed 


Mr. Olmsted has performed for the nation at 
large a yet nobler labor of love, in the organization 
of the Sanitary Committee, without whose sery- 
ices we scarcely can imagine how our soldiers, 
sick and wounded, could have been attended to. 
The work utterly outran any power of the regular 
army Medical Bureau. We do not mean to give 
Mr. Olmsted exelusive praise in this beneficent 
and patriotic work, for scores have labored with 
him. But there can be no doubt that to his pecu- 
liar genius for organizing and executive skill, is 
largely owing the efficient working of this anom- 
atous Committee, which supplements the Army 
Bureau, and may be said to bear about the same 
relation to the Regular Medical Bureau that the 
volunteer soldiers do to the regular army. 

Mr. Olmsted is favorably known as an author. 
His four works on the slave states are, beyond all 
question, the ablest ever written upon the econo- 
mical and statistical side of the great question. 
We &now of no works whose universal distribution 
would do so much good as these. If every family 
in America had a copy of Olmsted’s Slave State 
Journeys, and would read them, as they surely 
would if they but began them, it would advance 
public sentiment full fifty years. 


DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE. 
POLITICAL REFORMS IN AUSTRIA. 





In no country of Europe have the decline of des- 
potism and the progress of the democratic tendencies 
of the age been during the last twenty years more 
apparent than in Austria. The rights actually in 
possession of the people may not yet be as extensive 
as elsewhere; but never in the modern history of 
Europe has the despotic power of the princes been 
more signally broken, and the complete victory of 
the people more surely prepared. In the history of 
European democracy during the X!Xth century, 
Austria will make no mean figure. 

From 1815 to 1848, Austria was generally re- 
garded in Europe as the strongest representative 
and support of absolute monarchy. In most of its 
provinces the power of the Emperor was not limited 
or controlled by any representative body ; in Ger- 
many and Italy the demands of the Austrian Gov- 
ernment were almost as readily complied with as 
in its own vast dominions ; and in the congresses 
and councils of the European powers, the predom- 
inant influence of Prince Metternich, who was vir- 
tually the regent of Austria from 1815 to 1848, was 
rarely disputed. The least signs of liberal or 
revolutionary movements were suppressed with an 
iron hand ; and the year 1848 found most of the 
Austrian provinces almost destitute of a political 
press, little or not at all acquainted with political 
assemblies and political life, and the several nation- 
alities, which for years had been used’ by the Gov- 
ernment to keep each other in check, full of mutual 
distrust and jealousy. The bureaucratic system 
seemed to have beén developed to high perfection, 
and a population of aboyt forty millions to have 
been converted into a vast machinery for maintain- 
ing in European politics the ascendency of the 
Austrian Government. 

It is one of the immortal and most glorious results 
of the year 1848 to have shown the utter weakness 
of an edifice apparently so grand and . powerful. 
When the revolution of 1848 swept over Europe, 
the Emperor and the Minister yielded to the first 
onset of the rising people almost without a show of 
resistance. Metternich asked and obtained his 
dismission, and left Germany ; and the Emperor, to 
save his crown, granted at once a constitution, 
which included the right of general suffrage, and, 
if carried out, would soon have made Austria a 
thoroughly democratic state, in which the represen- 
tatives of the people would have had the chief con- 
trol of public affairs. 

The conflicting interests of the various nationali- 
ties of which Austria is made up, their independent 
exertions for the recovery of their national rights, 
and in some instances the war of races against 
each other, greatly aided the Austrian Govern- 
ment in breaking, in 1849, the power of the revolu- 
tion. Lombardy and Venetia, which had success- 
fully achieved their emancipation from Austrian 
rule, and proclaimed their union with Sardinia, 
were reconquered ; Hungary, which had declared 
herself a republic, was, after a heroic resistance, 
overpowered by the combined armies of Austria 
and Russia. The Constituent Assembly was dis- 
solved, and a new constitution proclaimed, which 
again was soon abolished in order to make room for 
the re-establishment of a nearly absolute power of 
the Emperor. Not only were most of the former 
abuses revived, but the notorious Concordat of 
1855 threatened the Austrians with a. worse kind 
of ecclesiastical tyranny than they had suffered 
from before. 

Notwithstanding the despotic propensities of the 
Government, which no subsequent concessions 
will be able to explain away, the seed of lib- 
eral and democratic principles which the revélu- 
tion in 1848 had scattered over the whole empire, 
has not perished, but come up and yielded 
abundant fruit. The new papers which the revo- 
lution had called into existence not only main- 
tained themselves, but they have since steadily 
increased in number, and greatly contributed to 
the political education of the people. The more 
intimate intercourse with the other German 
states, which the multiplication of railroads and 
telegraphs made it impossible to prevent, gave a 
powerful impulse to literature in general, to liter- 
ary institutions, and to the progress of science. 
The Italians and the Magyars, representing to- 
gether more than one-fourth of the entire popula- 
tion, continued to show themselves unflinching in 
their opposition to the Austrian rule, and set an 
example to the other nationalities which greatly 
promoted the progress of the liberal party. 

The Italian war of 1859 brought the Austrian 
Government once more to the brink of ruin. The 
enthusiasm with which the people of Lombardy 
hailed their annexation to the kingdom of Italy, 
the revolutionary movements in Venetia and 
Hungary, and the comments on these events by the 
press and by public opinion in all the other prov- 
inces, opened the eyes of the Government as to 
the necessity of liberal reforms. It saw at length 
that a continuance of its former policy would leave 
it without friends in any of the many tribes of the 
empire, and might bring on at any time a general 
dissolution. A decree of October 20, 1860, there- 
fore restored a kind of constitution, providing that 
the right of giving, altering, and abolishing laws 
would henceforth be exercised by the Emperor, 
only with the co-operation of an “Imperial Coun- 
cil,” to be formed of deputies chosen by the pro- 
vincial parliaments. 


ress in constitutional life than sny other state of 
Europe. The political reformation of the empire 
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has been recently completed by a deoree of May 1, 
1862, according to which henceforth the state min- 
isters are responsible fer every act of the Govern- 
ment to the representatives of the people. The 
Imperial Council, (Parliament,) which for the first 
time met on May 1, 1861, though not proceeding from 
direct and general suffrage, and therefore repre- 
senting more the privileged classes than a majority 
of the people, has yet shown itself decidedly favor- 
able to a liberal progress, and passed some excel- 
lent resolutions. A new law regulating the rela- 
tion between church and state has been adopted 
by the Lower House, which completely abol- 
ishes the Concordat, and establishes freedom of 
religion on a broad basis. The principles of this 
bill, and several similar ones, have received the 
cordial support of the majority of all the national- 
ities represented in the Parliament—only the 
counts and the priests having voted against them. 
The decided attitude of the Parliament has more 
recently forced the Government to openly renounce 
all its plans of aggression against Italy, and to 
seek a peaceable settlement of the Itatian question 
by diplomatic means. 

It is very doubtful whether the Austrian Govern- 
ment will ever find means to keep together the 
discordant and centrifugal elements of the empire. 
The Venetians unanimously long for the moment 
that will annex them to Italy; the Hungarians 
will prefer any other form of government to the 
rule of Austria ; the Poles of Gallicia were never 
so confident that they will again become part of a 
revived Polish empire. Whether these hopes of 
down-trodden nationalities will be fulfilled or dis- 
appointed, the steady progress of democratic prin- 
ciples among each of them, and among each of the 
other nationalities of the empire, may be regarded 
as certain; for on this point there is among them 
but little difference of opinion. 





OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Wasuincron, D. C., June 9, 1862. 
To rue Eprtors or Tur INDEPENDENT : 

Gov. Stanly’s despotic acts in North Carolina have 
produced a sensation among politicians and the people. 
Even Washington, so habituated to the antics of 
political leaders, was fairly astonished by the news 
that a Military Governor appointed by this Adminis- 
tration, and he a Republican, had broken up the schools 
of the contrabands, and sent out of the state a loyal 
citizen simply because he was an anti-slavery man. 
I would not allude to this subject if it were settled— 
if it were a fact that the President had instructed 
Gov. Stanley to reopen the schools and permit Mr. 
Helper to return to Newbern. Such is not the fact, 
and the whole subject is still open to discussion. 

That the President will finally permit the schools 
to be reopened, I must believe ; but for the present he 
hesitates, or, if he does not hesitate, he waits. Mr. 
Stanton had proceeded so far as to write to Gov. 
Stanly, rebuking him for his conduct, but at that 
precise point proceedings were stopped. The letter 
was written, but not sent. I believe it will be sent. 
Possibly it will be sent before this present writing is 
in type, but at this moment the Administration is un- 
decided in the matter. It is therefore open for dis- 
cussion, and the people of the country should make 
themselves heard upon it. 

Let me say here that the editorial upon the subject 
in the last number of The Independent gave great 
comfort and delight to all the lovers of freedom and 
justice in this vicinity. A few more articles of that 
kind from the great representative journals of the free 
states would settle the difficulty in accordance with 
the views of loyal people everywhere. The Tribune's 
statement, quoted at the foot of the article alluded to, 
was premature, and founded upon the fact that Mr. 
Stanton had written a letter to Gov. Stanly reprov- 
ing him for his inhumanity. Everyone in the secrets 
of the Government at that time supposed that the 
matter was settled, and dispatches to that effect were 
sent off to several journals. The succeeding day 
there was apparently a reconsideration of the matter, 
and although it is hoped, and I may say confidently 
expected, that the decision of the President will be 
right, yet on Saturday last the final decision was not 
made. It is said to day that Mr. Lincoln has written 
privately to Mr. Stanly requesting him to change his 
policy, but there is no proof of this; and when con- 
sulted upon the subject, no reply is given that is de- 
cisive. 

All but bitter pro-slavery Democrats agree that 
Stanley’s acts cannot be defended. When Mr. Stan- 
ton heard of them, he said, “I will not remain one 
hour connected with an administration that will 
justify them.” Mr. Chase was equally firm and bold. 
Mr. Lincoln unmistakably condemned Gov. Stanly’s 
course before numbers uf prominent Republicans. 
The final result is therefore ce:tain. There is, per- 
haps, to be a little diplomacy at first, to save the feel- 
ings of Border state men, and to conciliate Stanley. 
One cannot easily forget, however, that in the case of 
Gen. Hunter there was no waiting to hear officially of 
proclamations—no writing of private letters—no 
diplomacy whatever, but a proclamation countermand- 
ing the famous emancipation order. Yet Hunter set 
slaves free— Stanley broke up colored schools! 

The honest, loyal, anti-slavery people of the North 
scarcely know how deep a debt of gratitude they owe 
to Mr. Chase. In all emergencies, he is true, firm, 
and honest. The last word gives the clue to his 
strength. He is honest. It is not every so-called 
anti-slavery man in Washington who is honest. Some 
of them are quite as fond of political jobbery as other 
people. But Secretary Chase is so rigidly honest, 
that he secures the respect of his political enemies. 
This is good ground to stand upon, and he is enabled 
to fight for anti-slavery principles with much greater 
success than he could do if his character were not 
above suspicion in other respects. 

The Senate has finally got through with the Tax 
bill. It goes back to the House, where it will be dis- 
cussed a short time, and various Senate amendments 
will be agreed to. Then a committee of conference 
will be appointed, and the differences will be speedily 
adjusted. Several important points are already set- 
tled. The tax on cotton will be half a cent per pound. 
There will be no tax upon slaves. The leading prin- 
ciples of the Tax bill, as it was originated by the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House, are 
adhered to. 

The new Tariff bill will soon be introduced to the 
House. It will be made to comport with the provis- 
ions of the Tax bill. For instance, where a tax is laid 
upon an article, the duty upon the imported foreign 
article will be raised to correspond. It is supposed 
that only a few days will be consumed in the consid- 
eration of this bill. 

_ The majority of both branches of Congress doubtless 
intend to carry a final adjournment by the Ist of July. 
That it is unwise for Congress to adjourn sine die is 
the opinion of some of the best men in Congress. 
But the members desire to return to their homes, and 
they are paid a salary which they receive whether 
they return or not. Events of astonishing magnitude 
are before us. The war may be suddenly closed. 
There may be trouble with foreign nations. It may 
be of the utmost importance for Congress to be in 
session, but in the face of all these arguments the 
desire of a majority of the members to go home will 
—_ its will, and Congress will adjourn at an early 

Dengue has called upon the Secretary of the 
Interior for information respecting the soldiers now 
confined in the penitentiary of this District. The 
matter needs looking into. Nearly one hundred 
soldiers of the volunteer army are now confined with 
convicts in this prison-house upon the sentence of a 
court-martial. The most of them are in for trifling 
offenses. One fan is in a year for stealing a news- 

t. He volunteered to fight the battles 





within half a dozen miles of the enemy's works, still 
did very 
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Toss a ‘of Lee’s estate to 
Massachusetts soldiers,a few da 
ordered back by our own 
grass or the oats of the rebel Geng 
jured! Is it not time that this se 
ness toward notorious rebels should 


P. §.—Since writing the above 
authority that the President has 
Stanly,in an unofficial way, asking 
schools for colored people to be 
can be no doubt on one point—the F 
like Stanly’s conduct. He has no 
the alacrity and boldness that he ¢ 
Gen. Hunter. 


LONG ISLAND VOLU 


Barrie-Fisip wear Seven Pines, 
June 1, 1862. 
To tux Eprrens or Tue InpEpEnpr 
As many of your readers have 
Regiment L. I. Volunteers, please 
ing hasty sketch of the part taken 
in the engagement of yesterday. 
At about 10 a.x. the division of G 
the advance, having been driven b 
immense foice came down ypon u 
hours delivered an artillery fire mos 
as it was impossible to return it. 
the regiments on our right having 
the enemy came in upon our rig 
down the road upon which we were 
of this approach, the right wing w 
rear, so to deliver a fire upon the ay 
and in a few moments a desperate co 
in which the regiment sustained itd 
mination which may well claim a; 
fell back after it was evident that 
completely outflanked it, and wo 
minutes have it surrounded and cut 
the enemy wasevidently from a vast 
and coming within short range \ 
especially as the left wing, from its | 
posed to a galling cross fire, to whic 
for a time to respond. 

Finding that the enemy were gett 
rear, and thereby threatening to c 
regiment, the order to retire was 
and executed. Having reached the 
300 yards distant, a rally was call 
which was well responded to, an 
were fired with good effect upor 
swarming up through the position 
but, engaged single-handed and un: 
posed aiso to a raking tite of artillery 
to fall back to the cover of the rifle-p! 
days before, a mile in rear of th 
commencement of the engagement. 

The regimental flag shows tw 
holes through the Stars and Stripes 
few more of the same sort. 

In so hasty a skeich it is imposs 
the names of those especially dese 
From Colonel J. W. Adams, who 
the hail of shot, pipe in mouth, do 
grade of officers and privates, ther 
mination to hold on to the last, and 
the enemy little opportunity for sel 

Col. Adams narrowly escaped—+ 
from his leather stock, slightly b 
His horse was also wounded. In 
escapes were the order of the day. 

Yours truly, 


























Tue Brooxtyn Horticuntut 
hold an exhibition in the Acaden 
18th and 19th. Weare assured 
are in progress to make the dis 
flowers the finest ever seen in th 


_ NOTICES. 


Sanrtrany Commission.—The U. S. Sa 
pen sn office for the transaction of its loc 
Broadway, second floor, on MUNDAY, the 

It proposes to centralize at this office al 
be obtained from governmental and other : 
departure and arrival of transports havi 
troops aboard; to keep a record of sick 
arriving at this port, aud of the disposition 
as a medium of communication among th 
the relief of the sick in transit ; and to co- 
military and medical authori-ies here in 

tion, and distribution of patients from 
Medical students desirous of acting as dr 
in service of the Commission, will plea 
enter their names and a’ dress, reference: 
ceptors, and the notice they require when 

Mate nurses volunteering their services 
register their pames at this office, with 
and notice required by thei. 

Surgeons and physicians seeking infor: 
public service, or wishing to volunteer in 
at this office. 

A)l persons having business with the Cc 
person to the Superiniendext in charge 
P.M. The Executive Committee of the Sa 
usually meet at the office between 3 and 4 

The expenses of the Comission are ve! 
month has cost it not less than $22,000, | 
of hospital supplies for the army in Virg 
It is believed that this expenditure has sa) 
least in Virginia alone. 











Contributions are urgently solicited, an 
Strong, No. 68 Wall street. 

The various hospitals and soldiers’ relief 
are invited to report before noon of ev 
beds are vacant in their several establish 

The following articles of hospital clot 
urgently wanted by the Commission. an 


** Women’s Central Association of Relief, 
te: 


CLOTHING, 
Sheets, greatly wanted, 
Cotton shirts, greatly wanted, 
Cotton drawers, greatly wanted. 
Cotton socks, greatly wanted. 
Cotton (not woolen) wrappers, wanted. 
Flannel bandages, wanted. 
SUPPLIES. 
Jellies, tea, spirits, wines, furinaceous 
preserved meats and desiccated veyetable 
extract, ice by the cargo. 
The prodigious demand of the last mo 
than a hundred thousand articles of cloth 


plies) have been issued by the Commission 
in the army of the Potomac alone, (and 
amount to the Western and other Departr 
stock, and although 686 cases have been r 
ton depot since April 23, the demand is} 
supply. 

A special regard to the Specified List 
besought on the part of those sending suy 

To this is to be added a new and unexp 
off outer clothing—coats, pantaloons, ves 
have lost or so fouled their uniforms as t 


hospitals on shore without fresh clothing 
New York, May 23, 1862 

HENRY W. BELU 

GEORGE T. STROM 

THOS. H. FAILE, . 

Superintendent of N. Y. Agency o 





Wixngnaco District Convention. —1 
will be held at Appleton, the third Tu 
Je o’olock p.m. Opening sermon byt 
Convention. . N, OU! 

Rosendale, Wis., May 26, 1862. OSEAN 


Tue Evanaericat Consociatton or Ra 
annual meeting in Providence, with | 
Tuesday and Wednesday, June 10 and | 

Members and strangers wi'l be receive 
Lecture Room of the High-st, Charch. 

LYMAN WHITING, 

Providence, May 28, 1>62 





GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF MASSACHUSET 
expecting to attend the General Associs 
send their names to Mr. Cornelius Daven 
Qs Seon as convenient. At the meeting, 
furnished for either of the railroads fror 


Tar General ASsoctaTION OF CONNEC 
meeting at Norwalk, in the First Con; 
Joseph Anderson’s,) Tuesday, Jun? 17, | 


West Hartford, May 24, 1862. 





Tue ANNUAL Sermon before the Youn 
ciation of the University of the City of N 
by Rev. Dr. Hague, in the church corne 
Thirty-first street, on Sunday evening, 

THE SECOND LEI 
OF THE COURSE, BE 
THE EMANCIPATION 

Will be delivered by 
HON. OWEN LOVEJOY 
On THURSDAY EVENING. Jun 
COOPER INSTIT 

Doors open at 7 o'clock. 

WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, Esq 
will occupy the Chair. 

Tickets 25 cents each. For sale at the 

The Third of the Series will be hel 
Thursday evening. 19th inst. Addres 
Senator Wilson of Massachusetts, and tl 


of Ohio. —— 
MARRIE! 


Mansrrztp—Hoaan - At Christ’s chu 
Wednesday pump 4, by Rev. H. Fine 
Waterford, N. Y., to Mary J. Hogan, 8 
Goodrich of Eatontown, N. J. 

Harroun—Bracxznntpas—At Sylva 
Rey. 8. M. Judson, Mr, Edwin Har 
Brackenridge of Ware, Mass. 

Bacon—MILis—At Kent, Ct., May 28 
Haven. George B. Bacon, pastor of the 
J., to Frances J., daughter of E. H. M 

Witprr— Norwoop— At Meriden, Ct 
A. Norwood, Mr. Moses G. Wilder to M 
Meriden. 
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like Stanly’s conduct. He has not, however, shown 
the alacrity and boldness that he did in the case of 
Gen. Hunter. 


LONG ISLAND VOLUNTEERS, 


Batrie-Fiaip rear Szven Pines, Ricemonp Roan, 
June 1, 1862. 
To ruz Eprrers or THE INDEPENDENT : 

As many of your readers have friends in the 1st 
Regiment L. I. Volunteers, please publish the follow- 
ing hasty sketch of the part taken by that Regiment 
in the e ement of yesterday. 

At about 10 a.m. the division of Gen. Casey, forming 
the acvance, having been driven back, the enemy in 
immense force came down ypon us, having for two 
hours delivered an artillery fire most trying to sustain, 
as it was impossible to return it. At about 2 p.w. 
the regiments on our right having been pressed back, 
the enemy came in upon our right fiank, comin 
down the road upon which we were fronted. Advi 
of this approach, the right wing was wheeled to the 
rear, so to deliver a fire upon the approaching force, 
and in a few moments a desperate contest commenced, 
in which the regiment sustained itself with a deter- 
mination which may well claim approval, and only 
fell back after it was evident that the enemy had 
completely outflanked it, and would in very few 
minutes have it surrounded and cut off. The fire of 
the enemy was evidently from a vastly superior force, 
and coming within short range was destructive, 
especially as the left wing, from its position, was ex- 
posed to a galling cross fire, to which it was unable 
for a time to respond. . 

Finding that the enemy were getting rapidly to the 
rear, and thereby threatening to cut off the whole 
regiment, the order to retire was reluctantly given 
and executed. Having reached the main road, about 
300 yards distant, a rally was called to the colors, 
which was well responded to, and several volleys 
were fired with good effect upon the rebel force 
swarming up through the position just abandoned, 
but, engaged single-handed and unsupported, and ex- 
posed aiso to a raking fite of artillery, it was necessary 
to fall back to the cover of the rifle-pits thrown up some 
days before, a mile in rear of the position held at 
commencement of the engagement. 

The regimental flag shows twenty-three bullet- 
holes through the Stars and Stripes, but can stand a 
few more of the same sort. 

In so hasty a skeich it is impossible to single out 
the names of those especially deserving of mention. 
From Colonel J. W. Adams, who coolly rode, amid 
the hail of shot, pipe in mouth, down through every 
grade of officers and privates, there seemed a deter- 
mination to hold on to the last, and if beaten, to give 
the enemy little opportunity for self-gratulation. 

Col. Adams narrowly escaped—a rifle ball glancing 
from his leather stock, slightly bruising the neck ! 
His horse was also wounded. In fact, hair-breadth 
escapes were the order of the day. 

Yours truly, 








CHAPLAIN. 





Tue Brooxtyn Horrticunturat Society wil 
hold an exhibition in the Academy of Music on the 
18th and 19th. We are assured that arrangements 
are in progress to make the display of fruits and 
flowers the finest ever seen in the United States. 


NOTICES. 


SanitaRy Commission.—The U. S. Sanitary Commission will 
‘open an office for the transaction of its local business at No. 498 
Broadway, second floor, on MUNDAY, the 26th inst. 

It proposes to centralize at this office all information that can 
be obtained from governmental and other sources concerning the 
departure and arrival of transports having sick and wounded 
troops aboard; to keep a record of sick and wounded soldiers 
arriving at this port, aud of the disposition made of them; to act 
as a medium of communication among the local associations for 
the relief of the sick in transit ; and to co-operate with the U. S. 
military and medical authori:ies here in the transportation, re- 

tion, and distribution of patients from the army. 

edical students desirous of acting as dresserson the transports 
in service of the Commission, will please report at this office, 
enter their names and a: dress, references to their medical pre- 
—- and the notice they require when called to serve. 

ale nurses volunteering their services on the transports will 
register their pames at this office, with address and reference, 
and notice required by them. 

Surgeons and physicians seeking informaticn in regard to the 
public service, or wishing to volunteer in emergencies, will apply 
at this office. 

A!l persons having business with the Commission wiil apply in 
person to the Superiniendent in charge between 8 a.m. and 11 
P.M. The Executive Committee of the Sanitary Commission will 
usually meet at the office between 3 and 4 p.m. daily. 

The expenses of the Commission are very heavy. The present 
month has cost it not less than $22,000, mostly in the purchase 
of hospital supplies for the army in Virginia and the Southwest. 
It is believed that this expenditure has saved a thousand lives at 
least in Virginia alone, 

Contributions are urgently solicited, and may be sent to G. T. 
Strong, No. 68 Wall street, 

The various hospitals and soldiers’ relief associations of this city 
are invited to report before noon of every day what number of 
beds are vacant in their several establishments, aa: | 

The following articles of hospital clothing and supplies are 
urgently wanted by the Commission. and may be sent to the 
uae Central Association of Relief,” No. 10 Cooper Insti- 

















CLOTHING, 

Sheets, greatly wanted. 

Cotton shirts, greatly wanted, 

Cotton drawers, greatly wanted. 

Cotton socks, greatly wanted. 

Cotton (not woolen) wrappers, wanted. 

Flannel bandages, wanted. 

SUPPLIES. 

Jellies, tea, spirits, wines, furinaceous food, condensed milk, 
preserved meats and desiccated vegetables, Boston crackers, beef 
extract, ice by the cargo. 

e prodigious demand of the last month, during which more 
than a hundred thousand articles of clothing (besides other sup- 
plies) have been issued by the Commission to the sick and wounded 
in the army of the Potomac alone, (and probably a much larger 
amount to the Western and other Departments,) has reduced our 
stock, and although 686 cases have been received at the Washing- 
ton depot since April 23, the demand is much greater than the 
supply. 

am regard to the Specified List in this advertisement is 
besought on the part of those sending supplies. 

To this is to be added a new and unexpected want—that of cast- 
off outer clothing—coats, pantaloons, vests, to clothe soldiers who 
have lost or so fouled their uniforms as tu be unable to leave the 
hospitals on shore without fresh clothing. ° 

ew York, May 23, 1862. 
HENRY W. BELLOWS, President. 
GEORGE T. STRONG, Treas’r, 68 Wall st. 
THOS. H. FAILE, Jr., 
Superintendent of N. ¥Y. Agency of the Commission, 
No. 498 Broadway. 


WINNEBAGO District ConveNntTion.—The next annual meeting 
will be held at Appleton, the third Tuesday in June, (17th,) at 
7 o’olock p.m. Openiag sermon by the Moderator of the last 
Convention. I. N, CUNDALL, Stated Clerk, 

Rosendale, Wis., May 26, 1862, 


Tue EVANGELICAL CoNsocraTION oF Ruope IsLANp will hold its 
annual meeting in Providence, with the High-st. church, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, June 10 and 11. 

Members and strangers will be received by the Committee at the 
Lecture Room of the High-st. Church. 

LYMAN WHITING, Scribe of Consociation. 

Providence, May 28, 1*62. 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF MAssacHuUsETTSs.—Delegates and others 
expecting to attend theGeneral Association, Jume 24, will please 
send their names to Mr. Cornelius Davenport, New Bedford, Mass., 
€8 seon as convenient. At the meeting, free return tickets will be 
furnished for either of the railroads from Mew Bedford to Boston. 


Tar GaneRaL AssoctaTIoN OF ConNgcTICUT Will hold its annual 
meeting at Norwalk, in the First Congregational charch, (Rev. 
Joseph Anderson’s,) Tuesday, June 17, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


M. N, MORRIS, Registrar. 
West Hartford, May 24, 1862. 


Tuk ANNUAL SERMON before the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of the University of the City of New York will be delivered 
by Rev. Dr. Hague, in the church corner of Madison avenue and 
Thirty- first street, on Sunday evening, June 15. 

THE SECOND LECTURE 
OF THE COURSE, BE7ORE 
THE EMANCIPATION LEAGUE, 
Will be delivered by 
HON. OWEN LOVEJOY OF ILLINOIS, 
On THURSDAY EVENING. June 12, at 8 o'clock, at 
COOPER INSTITUTE, 

Doors open at 7 o’clock. 

WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, Esq., President of the League, 
will occupy the Chair: 

Tickets 25 cents each. 

















For sale at the door. 

The Third of the Series will be held in Cooper Institute on 
Thursday evening. 19th inst. Addresses will be delivered by 
See Wilson of Massachusetts, and the Hon, John A. Bingham 
of Ohio. 
iS ntenaiieetenetl 

= a 








MansrizLp—Hocan-— At Christ's church, Shrewsbury, N. J.,on 
Wednesday, June 4, by Rev. H. Finch, Lewis W. Mansfield of 
Waterford, N.Y. to Mary J. Hogan, adopted daughter of Dr. 0. 
Goodrich of Eatontown, N J. 

Harroun—Bracxanatpas—At Sylvania, Ohio, May, 29, 1862, by 
Rev. 8. M. Judson, Mr, Edwin Harroun, Esq., to Miss Lucy 
Brackenridge of Ware, Mass. 

Bacon—MiLis—At Kent, Ct., May 28, by Rev. Dr. Bacon of New 
Haven. George B. Bacon, pastor of the Valley church, Orange, N. 
J., to Frances J., daughter of E. H. Mills, Esq., of Kent. 

Witprr—Norwoop— At Meriden, Ct.. qn the lath May, by Rev. 


~- serwoot, Mr. Moses G. Wilder to Miss Eliza P. Norwood, all of 





DIED. 
e Cuorm:-ia Georgia, Vt., April 28, Dea, Walter Colton, 97 years 


He was born in Longmeadow, Mass, When only eight years 
old he stood beside bis mother in the choir and han bh 4 At the 


Benzpict—In Huntingdon, Huntirgdon eo., Pa., on the 4th” 
Snst., at the residence sen, Adin W. Benedict, Esq., Mrs. 
rrance W. Ben: years and 1 yy 
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. 8. Barnes, Hegeman . C. Co., Agents for 
New York. Also or sale by ali Ogio ay 





IRON 
QENAMENTAL IRON WORK, 


Wrovent, Cast, ap Wire. 

Inow Rattmas, Garzwars, Preas, BaLconres, Verampa and 
Farm Fanczs, Tazz Guagps, Staut Guarps, Mancers, and 
Winpow Guarps. 

IRON FURNITURE, 
Bedsteads, Cradles, and Cribs. Also Mattresses, all kinds, 

Wire Flower Trainers, Stands, Baskets, etc. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED ON RECHIPT OF FOUR 
Turzz-Cent Stamrs. 

HUTCHINSON & WICKERSHAM, 
No. 259 Canal street, near Broadway, 

NEW YORK. 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKS, 
No. 522 BROADWAY, 

Opposite St. Nicholas Hotel. 

Every description of Iron Work made to order. Vases, Foun- 
i Settees, Chairs, Railings, Bedsteads, etc., constantly on 

No, 522 BROADWAY. 
Send for a Book c of Designs and Price List. 


pusBiie BENEFACTRESS. 








REAL MERIT, 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN, A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTA- 
TION, WHOSE PREPARATIONS FOR THE HAIR have not 
only attained the largest sale in this country, but within the past 
few years, to supply the large and increasing demand in foreign 
countries, depots for their exclusive sale haye been opened in 
London and Liverpool. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old, It strengthens the hair when 
weak, prevents its falling or turning gray, and when gray re- 
stores it to its original color. It will restore it on bald places, 


IT IS NOT A DYE, 


Requires no previous preparation of the hair, and is easily applied 
by one’s self. When once restored, a few applications at inter- 
vals of three months, you will not have a gray hair even to the 
most advanced age. It gives the hair a soft, glossy, and natural 
appearance. One bottle will generally suffice for twelve nsonths, 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN'S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 


or Zylobalsamum, is essential to use with the Restorer, but alone 
is most efficacious. For ladies and children whose hair requires 
frequent dressing it has noequal. It cleanses the hair, removes 
ali dandruff, and imparts to it a most delightful fragrance, The 
Restorer reproduces, and thc Hair Dressing cultivates and beau- 
tifies. Manufactory and Sales Office, 198 GREENWICH ST., 
New York. For sale by all Draggists. 


L. > OLMSTED & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mus. L. D. Otmstep, Lyman Barrp, Francis BRADiEY. 


LOAN AND COLLECTION AGENCY. 


Investments made at ten per cent. interest, amply secured by 
mortgage on property in Chicago. 


NOTES AND DRAFTS COLLECTED, AND OLD OLAIMS 
ADJUSTED AND SECURED. 


REFERENORS : 








New York. Springfeld, Mass, 
Henry Young, Esq , Messrs. G. & OC. Merriam, 
Moses Taylor, Esq., Hon. Daniel L. Harris, 
John J. Phelps, Esq., F. 8. Bailey, Esq. 


Messrs. George Bliss & Co., 4 

Messrs. Cochran & Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Messrs. Read, Taylor & Co., Henry L, Young, Esq. 

Messrs. Murphy, Griswold & 

Co. Northampton, Mass. 

Hon. J. P. Williston, 

Norwalk, Ct. Jonathan H, Lyman, Esq. 

Charles Isaacs, Esq., 


Gould D. Jennings, Esq., Chisago, Ill. 
Hon, A, H. Byington. Hon. Thomas Drummond, 
Hon. Mark Skinner, 
Henry Farnam, Esq., 

Cc, G. Hammond, Esq., 
Ogden, Fleetwood & Co. 


Rockville, Ct. 
Rockville Bank. 


Boston, Mass. 
Exchange Bank, 

Stanfield, Wentworth & Co., 
Geo. F. Ruggles, Esq. 


Washington, D. C. 
Hon, L, E. Chittenden, 
Hon, A. A. Burnham. 


Philadelphia. 
Hon. William Strong. 


Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Adam Pearson, Fsq., 
William Lillie, Esq. 


Hartford, Ct. 
John Olmsted, Esq., 
A. G. Hammond, Esq., 


Joe A Sine 
osep . Sheffield, ” 
Wells Southworth, Esq., 
Ezra C. Read, “ 
Hervey Sanford, 9 
Nathan Peck, Esq , 

E, C. Herrick, Esq., 

Dr. N. B. Ives, 

Henry White, Esq., 
Wyllys Warner, Esq., 
8. D. Pardee, Esq., 

Wm. Johnson, Esq., 


Jno, Beach, Esq., Hon. John Woodruff. 

Hon. Mark Howard, 

Messrs. George P. Bissell & Rutland, Vt. 
Ce Luther Daniels, Esq. 


Circulars will be sent on application by mail. 


WiLLtiaM H. MARSTON, 


No. 36 WALL Sraerr, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 


WANTED. 
U. 8S. DEMAND NOTES. for paying duties. 
U. 8. ONE YEAR CERTIFICATES OF INDEBTEDNESS. 
U. S. 7 3-10 TREASURY NOTES. 
U.8 
A 





. 8. REGISTERED and COUPON STOCKS. 
STATE STOCKS and AMERICAN GOLD, 


(Ce Stocks, Bonds, and Gold bought and sold ON COMMIS- 
SION at the Board of Brokers. 


(5 OLD, TREASURY NOTES, 
AND ALL ISSUES OF 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


BOUGHT AND SOLD BY 


LIVERMORE, CLEWS & CO., 
Bankers and Dealers in Securities, 
No. 34 Wall st. 


SAMUEL HALLETT & OCO., 


BANKERS, 


NO. 58 BEAVER STREET, 
New Yorx Crrr, 


Dealers in Foreign and Domestic Exchange, and Negotiators of 
Btate and Railroad Bonds. 


HENRY H. BOODY, 


STOCK BROKER, 


No. 12 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
Buys and sells Stocks, Bonds, and Public Securities of ee fe 
on Commission. Refers, by special permission, to Wm. A. th, 
Esq., No. 93 Front street, N. ¥.; Geo. A. Coe, ., Pres, Am. 
bo age tees N. Y.; Robert Bayard, -» No. 12 Wall street, 
N. ¥.; Samuel J. Tilden, Esq., No. 12 Wall street, N. ¥. 

THOMAS DENNY & CO, 
No, 8 JAUNCY COURT, No. 39 WALL ST., 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, and Government 

Securities, atthe Board of Brokers, for cash or on time. Orders 

by mail or otherwise will receive prompt attention. Our Annual 
ial Circular furnished gratuitously on application. 


6 FUNKLE & LYON” 


SEWING-MACHINE CO., No. 538 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Five things to consider in buying a Sewing-Machine : 
Ist—Is it simple and easily understood ? 
2a4—Is it durable and easily kept in order ? 
3d—Is it adapted to great range of work ? 
4th—Does it do its work well? 

Sth—Is it protected from patent litigation ? 


To all of which we answer in the affirmative as to our Machine, 
and farther say that 

We warrant every Machine we sell to give better satisfaction 
than any other, or we will refund the money, Please call and 
examine, or send for a circular, which, with price-list and samples 
of work, will be sent by mail, free. Agents wanted. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 
SEWING-MACHINES. 
Acknowledged to be Superior to all others. 


No, 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Agencies throughout the United States. 


UNITED STATES 
SHIRT AND COLLAR MANUFACTORY, 


No, 95 WILti4M srazer, New Your. 
TO ORDER, at $21 
FINE SHIRTS MADE os per dozen, and & per- 


fect 
FINE THREE-PLY LINEN COLLARS, 
dozen. 























youR-FLt o 9 fo'¢2 
3-Thread ENGLisz Hoss at $2 50 per dozen, 
NEW STYLES 


at low 
GEO. M. TRACY 
No, 95 William street, New York. 





alike ever delightful Ber Fe and ai ah eres 
i wena ef ber love wane 7 eek 
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H4B DYE! HAIR DYE! 


; WILLLM A. BATCHELER’S 

HAIR DYE is the best in the world. All others are imitations. 
Applied at No. 16 Bond street, and sold everywhere: 
Factory, No. 81 Barclay street 

NEW! NEW!! NEW!!! 

THE 
“GOLDEN SHOWER.” 
Aa entire new collection of 
SABBATH-SCHOOL MUSIC AND HYMNS, 

constituting a 
SECOND VOLUME TO “GOLDEN CHAIN,” 
Br WM. B. BRADBURY, 





Nuw York. 
Ivison, Patnnzr & Co. Wa. B, Brapsvar. 
Orders received at : 
Nos, 48 and 50 Walker st., and No. 421 Broome st. 
Prices same as Golden Chain. 


Is now ready. 
Send 15 cents for a Specimen Copy to 
WK. B. BRADBURY, 
No, 421 Broome st., N. Y. 





CLOTHING. 


I have just completed my entire new stock of SPRING and 
SUMMER CLOTHING, not surpassed in this city in the way of 
an assortment, taste, and style. The CHILDREN’S and FUR- 
NISHING DEPARTMENT not equaled. 
ALL will be sold at extremely low prices. 
Please call. ¥. B, BALDWIN, 

Nos. 70 and 72 Bowery. 


RRocKwoon, PHOTOGRAPHER, 


(Successor to Rintoul & Rockwood,) 





NO. 839 BROADWAY, coz. or THIRTEENTH 8T., N. Y. 


“VIGNETTE CARTE DE SOUVENIR,” 


and other improvements in the Photographic Art, that have been 
adopted by the profession, in this country and abroad. Every 
style of picture known in the art is made at this establishment, In 
Mechanical Appliances and Artistic Resources, the subscriber is 
unwilling to accept a secondary position. He commands the tal- 
ents of Artists, who in their specialities are unsurpassed by the ar- 
tistic corps of any establishment in the world. 


(Ce Every srrrez HAs THE PRESONAL ATTENTION OF THE HEAD 
OF THE ESTABLISHMENT. “OE 


[Ge Visitors are courteously recetved and never importuned, 
ROCK WOOD, No. 839 Broadway. 


FIELD, MARINE, AND SPY GLASSES— 
PEBBLES AND PHOfOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. 

Bercxet Bros. have received superior Marine Glasses, made ex- 
pressly for the U. S. Signal Department. Also a fine selection 
of Photographic Albums, Pebbles, and Optical goods. 

BECKEL BROTHERS, No. 37 Maiden Lane. 


ANCTHER IMPROVEMENT IN PHOTO- 
GRAPHY ! 








ROCKWOOD, 
(Successor to Rivrout & Rocxwoop, No. 839 Broadway,) 

Is enabled, by a recent improvement in the art, to insure good 
photographs of the interiors of Churches, Libraries, Picture-Gal- 
leries, etc., no matter how feeble the light. All sizes of out and 
in-door Photographic Views taken, from stereoscopic size to plates 
17x20 inches. 

33-8. F. CORLIES &€& MACY, 

ENGRAVERS AND LITHOGRAPHERS, 


No. 33 Nassau street, 





Opposite the Post-Office, 
New York. 
NEW ESTABLISHMENT. 


HOSIERY, UNDERGARMENTS, 
AND 
MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
No. 165 Fiera AVENUE, cor. TWENTY-sECOND sTREET, near Firra 
Aveanvs Horst. 

For the accommodation of our up-town friends and customers, 
we bave opened a branch at the above location, where will be 
found the same large assortment offered at the very moderate 
prices of the Old Establishment, 


No. 96 Bowery. 
LADIES’ HOSE and MEN’S HALF HOSE, 
CHILDREN’S HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 
ZEPHYR MERINO UNDERGARMENTS, 
DRESS SHIRTS, COLLARS, TIES, SCARFS, ETC. 


A. RANKIN & CO., 


No. 96 Bowery, and No. 165 Fifth avenue, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1623. 


GREAT BARGAINS.—LADIES’ SHOES, A 
little soiled, selling below cost. Gaiter Boots for $1, worth 
$8. Boy's and Children’s shoes, equally low, at SLATER’S, No. 
856 Broadway, near Fourteenth street. 


COVERING FOR THE FEET. 
BOOTS AND SHOES 
Of every Variety and Kind 
Can be procured at CANTRELL’S, 
No. 813 Broadway, 
Between Eleventh and Twelfth sts. 


pN MARKET WITH A FINE ASSORTMENT 
or 
LADIES’ DRESS TRUNKS; 
CEDAR TRUNKS, For Fours; 
FINE SOLE LEATHER TRUNKS, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 
TRAVELING BAGS, 
at 
WAR PRICES. 
JOHN BLACK, Manufacturer, 
No. 56 Reade street, near Broadway. 


C HALLENGE! 

CHALLENGE RANGES FOR COAL OR WOOD, 
Air-tight and Gas-burning, Extra large Ovens, Perfect Bakers, 
and great Fuel-savers, with other valuable Improvements, 

SANFORD’S CHALLENGE HEATERS, 
Set in Brick, Portable, or as Fire-place Heaters. Wonderful 
power of Heat with Economy. 

A physician said, the houses warmed by them are the most 
fortable he visits. 

BEACON LIGHT, SUMMER AND WINTER PORTABLE 
RANGE, PERFECTION OF THE AGE. Also, a great assortment of 
COOKING-STOVES, LAUNDRY APPARATOS, UNION 
STOVE POLISH, ETC. Send for full description to 
SANFORD, TRUSLOW « CO., 
Nos, 239 and 241 Water street. 

















PUBLISHED BY 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
No. 192 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE “C. 8. A.” AND THE BATTLE OF BULL RUN. 
By Brig.Gen. J, G. Bazwazp, U. 8. A., Chief Engineer 
Army of the Potomac. With Official Maps. 1 vol. Sve, 


**Gen. Barnard gives by far the 
the battle of Run we have seen. 


A 


The author writes 
Carmen. wee Uae Contributed one of 


the 
of the history of the war.”—Boston Commercial 
e 


4 TREATISE ON ORDNANCE AND NAVAL GUNNERY. 


Compiled and arranged as a Text-Book for the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy, by Lieutenant Epwanp Srersom, U. 8. N. Second edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. 1 vol. Svo, plates and cuts, half- 
morocce, $4. 


“The book itself is admirably arranged, characterized by great 
simplicity and clearness, and certainly at this time will be a most 
valuable one to officers of the Navy.'’—Boston Commercial Bul- 
letin. 


SCHOOL OF THE GUIDES, 


Designed for the use of the Militia of the United States. Flexi- 
ble cloth, 50 cents, 


“This excellent compilation condenses into a compass of less 
than sixty pages all the instruction necessary for the guides, and 
the in , being disconnected with other matters, is more 
readily referred to and more easily acquired.” —Louisville Jour- 
nal. 


“The work is carefully got up, and is illustrated by numerous 
figures, which make the positions of the guides plain to the com- 
monest understanding. Those of our sergeants who wish to be 
‘ posted’ in their duties should procure a copy.”—Sunday Mer- 
cury, Philadelphia, 


OFFICIAL ARMY REGISTER FOR 1862. 
New Edition. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


ARMY OFFICER'S POCKET COMPANION. 
Principally designed for Staff Officers in the Field. Partly trans- 
lated from the French of M. de Rouvre, Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the French Staff Corps, with Additions from Standard Amer- 
ican, French,and English Authorities. By Wm. P. Crara- 
HILL, First Lieutenant U. S. Corps of Engineers, assist. Prof. 
of Engineering at the U. S. Military Academy, West Point. 
1 vol. 18mo, full roan, $1 50. e 
“J have carefully examined Capt. Craighill’s Pocket Com- 
panion. I find it one of the very best woras of the kind I have 
ever seen. Any Army or Volunteer officer who will make himself 
acquaiated with the contents of this little book, will seldom be 
ignorant of his duties in camp or field.” 
H. W. HALLECK, Major-General U. 8. A, 


EVOLUTIONS OF FIELD BATTERIES OF ARTILLERY. 


Translated from the French, and arranged for the Army and 
Militia of the United States, By Gen. Ropget AnpERson, U. 
8. Army. Published by order of the War Department, 1 vol 
cloth, 32 plates, $1. 
War Department, Nov. 2, 1859, 
The System of ‘‘ Evolutions of Field Batteries,” translate 1 from 
the French, and arranged for the service of the United States, by 
Major Robert Anderson. of the Ist Regiment of Artillery, having 
been approved by the President, is published for the information 
and government of the army. 
All Evolutions of Field Batteries not embraced in this system 
are prohibited, and those herein prescribed will be strictly ob- 


corved. J. B. FLOYD, Secretary of War. 
GUNNERY IN 1858: 


A Treatise on Rifles, Cannon, and Sporting Arms. By Wu. 
GazrnzeE, C.E. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, $3, 


MANUAL OF HEAVY ARTILLERY. 
For the Use of Volunteers. 1 vol. 12mo, red cloth, 75 cents, 


“‘Should be in the hands of every artillerist.”—N. Y. Illus- 
rated News. 

‘This is a concise and well-prepared Manual, adapted to the 
wants of Volunteers. The instruction, which is of an important 
nature, is presented in a simple and clear style, such as will be 
easily understood. The volume is also illustrated with explana- 
tory cuts and drawings. It is a work of practical value, and one 
needed at the present time in the service.”—Boston Commercial 
Bulletin. 


HAND-BOOK OF ARTILLERY, 


For the Service of the United States Army and Militia, New and 
revised_edition, By Maj. Joszpn Ropsrts,U. 8. A. 1 vol, 
18mo, cloth flexible, 75 cents, 

“A complete catechism of gun practice, covering the whole 
ground of this branch of military science, and adapted to militia 
and volunteer drill, as well as to the regular army. It has the 
merit of precise detail, even to the technical names of all parts of 
@ gun, and how the smallest operations connected with its use can 
be best performed. It has evidently been prepared with great 
care, and with strict scientific accuracy. By the recommendation 
of a committee appointed by the commanding officer of the 
Artillery School at Fort Monroe, Va., it has been substituted for 
‘Burns’ Questions and Answers,’ an English work which has 
h been the text-book of instruction in this country.”— 
New York Century. 


NEW BAYONET EXERCISE, 
A New Manual of the Bayonet, for the Army and Militia of the 
United States. By Colonel J. C. Kuiron, U. S. A. With 
thirty beautifully engraved plates. Red cloth, $1 75, 


This Manual! was prepared for the use of the Corps of Cadets, 
and has been introduced at the Military Academy with satisfac- 
tory results. It is simply the theory of the attack and defense of 
the sword applied to the bayonet, on the authority of men skilled 
in the use of arms. 

The Manual contains practical lessons in Fencing, and pre- 
scribes the defense against Cavalry and the manner of conduct- 
ing a contest with a Swordsman. 

“This work merits a favorable reception at the hands of all 
military men. Jt contains all the tnstraction necessary to enable 
an officer to drill his men in the use of this weapon, The intro- 
duction of the Saber Bayonet iu our army renders a knowledge 
of the exercise more imperative.”—New York Times. 


THE POLITICAL AND MILITARY HISTORY 
CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. 
Translated from the French of General Baron Dz Jomini. By 


Capt. §. V. Bengt, U.S. Ordnance. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 
second edition, 75 cents, 


OF THE 


“Baron Jomini bas the reputation of being one of the greatest 
military histerians and cri.ics of the century. Mis merits have 
been recognized by the highest military authorities in Europe, 
and were rewarded in a conspicuous manner by the greatest 
military power in Christendom He learned the art of war in 
the school of experience, the best and only finishing school of the 
soldier. He served with distinction in nearly all the campaigns 
of Napoleon, and it was mainly from the gigantic military oper- 
ations of this matchless master of the art that he was enabled to 
discover its true principles, and to ascertain the best means of 
their application in the infinity of combinations which actual 
war presents. Jomini criticises the details of Waterloo with 
great science, and yet in a manner that interests the general 
reader as well as the professional.”—New York World. 


MAXIMS AND INSTRUCTIONS ON THE ART OF WAR. 
Maxims, Advice, and Instructions on the Art of War; or, A Prac- 
tical Military Guide for the use of Seldiers of all Arms and of 
all Countries, Translated from the French by Captain Lenpr, 
Director of the Practical Military College, late of the French 
Staff, etc., ete. 1 vol. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 





A large stock of Military, Naval, and Scientific books for sale. 
New English and French Books by every steamer. 
Catalogues, with prices, sent free by mail, on application. 


A GENTLEMAN, MEMBER OF THE ROY- 
al College of Preceptors, London,an experienced tea+sh- 
er of the Classics and Matbematics, speaking the principal mod- 
ern languages, desires a place as tutor in a family going to 
Europe. References,undeniable. Address ‘‘VOYAGEUR,” at 
the office of this paper. 











SCHOOLEY & WINSHIP'S 
PATENT SELF-VENTILATING REFRIGERATORS. 


We are now manufacturing and offer for sale the best and only 
Refrigerator ever invented, constructed aud operated on truly 
scientific principles, If Is VENTILATED BY A DRY COLD MOVING 
atMospHERE. The Preserving Ohamber is entirely free from 
Moisture, Mold, Must, or Impure Flavor, and all veget ble sub- 
stances can be preserved in it for almost an indefinite length of 
time with LEss 1cz than any other Refrigerator made, Cali and 
see our stock and examine our testimonials. 

BICHARD&UN. BOYNTON & CO., 
No. 260 Canal st., near Broadway. 


(QUICKEST FREEZER IN THE WORLD!! 





ICE-CREAM IN A HURRY!!! 


TORREY’S NEW ARCTIC FREEZER, from its peculiar con- 





struction, can be confidently relied on to freeze cream or make 
water-ices of a superior quality in from two to four minutes by 
the watch, 


We have already proved, by several public experiments, its 
ability to freeze cream in less than one-half the time of any 
other Freezer in the market. 


SIZES AND PRICES, 


Ee Wie Dkk ods @3 00] Saqts................08 $6 00 
OIE ack sdsa ds dub kccc MA COE QRisiisde ess cdeesse 8 00 
D, WBosecencere ecccet coves 5 00 | 20 qts...... gis endian sees 12 00 


E. 8, & J. TORREY, Manufacturers, 


No, 72 Maiden Lane, New York, 
t 


Nots.—Sugerior eream can be made ig one of these Freezers 
at a cost of less than 18 cents per quart. 


Several good receipts accompany each Freezer, 
TARRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
Is recommended by the Medical Faculty, and the popular expe 
rience of many years, as the 
BEST SALINE APERIENT, 


adapted to alll ages and both sexes, in all complaints requiring & 
GENTLE AND COOLING PURGATIVE, APERIENT, 
OR EFFERVESCING DRAUGHT, 
1S ls tn the form of 0 Powder, coretilly pet upia beities & 
keepin and merely poured upen 
patton Tie vw pe men hae ein * 
TARRANT & 00., 
No. 278 Greenwich street, (cor, Warren st,,) New York. 
And for sale by Druggists generally. 








ATTENTION, COMPANY !— VOLUNTEERS 
who expect to retain their health unimpaired during the 
campaign, must see to it themselves, do not trust to the Army 
Surgeons, supply yourselves with HOLLOWAY’S PIULS and 
OINTMENT. very English Soldier’s Knapsack contains them. 
Cnly 25 cents per Box or Pot, 


4 GENTLEMAN WRITING FROM KING'S 

Brigade, Arlington House, says: “The measles have left 

so eer rack aad tring. ane 
= es end of the camp to the other, one hears a contina- 








coughing. A number have been using the Pain- 
Killer, and some of the worst cases have heen — on 


3. Mixed—e large spoonful of 
Mt in 0 aor eevaptal of molasses. i makes the best 
” 


H's HAIR DYE, 50 CENTS.—BLACK OR 
BROWN. 














pest in use for Color, Durability, eto. Warranted. Mepot, 
ee pevclay st, N- Y., and sold by ali Draggists and at all fancy 
stores. : 
USIC-BOOKS 
FOR SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 
«* There is a Choir of Infant Songsters, 
White-rebed, round the Savior’s Throne ” 
Price per hundred copies. 
Dl leh ig a td canted ind te $28 00 
THE GOLDEN CHAIN, Cloth bound.................+. + 25 00 
" " ° Half-bound............- peacscoen 10 OO 
” " ° i ee PER AB ecces 18 
THE GOLDEN SHOWER, by Wu. B. Brapsver. Price, 
Paper ..... bet vdee dite ceice 12 00 
“ . ° Half-bound..........-- soceee 16 00 
« " bd Clothe ss. ccscc.cccccecscoee 25 00 


THE SILVER CHIME. A Cluster of Sabbath-School Mel- t 
odies, Tunes, Sentences, Chants, etc., Edited and Cum- 
posed by GzoneE F. Roor. Price, in paper covers, 15 
cents BIDGIC...- +--+ eee cececeee snes eonecedcospes ccce 
Bound in stiff covers, £0 cents single..... eerecessecs 

{oe Single copies mailed for examination on receipt 
of the retall price. 

THE SABBATH-SCHOOL BELL, No. 1, Cloth..... coseee 2000 
" " . " " Half bound..... 15 00 
“ " " * " Paper.....-0... 10 09 
“ . 2 " No, 2, Half-bound.... 17 C0 
1 " . " " Paper.......... 12 00 

SONGS FOR S.-SCHOOL AND VESTRY, Cloth..... «esse 23 00 

" bed 52 . e Half-bound.... 15 00 
L] . 4 . s Paper......+-. 10 00 
ANNIVERSARY HYMNS, 2,3, and4........ ale Sea <et - 100 


SHEET MUSIC 
Of all kinds, suitable for Sabbath-Schools, Anniversaries, etc. 
N. P. KEMP, 





No, 40 Gorahill, Boston. ~ 


; 


cloth, $1 50. y 


Cash in Bank, in hands of Agents, and in transit ... 


State Stocks, New York, Ohio, etc., at market value 


JETNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN, 


Incorporated 1819—Charter Perpetual. 


@. E. RIPLEY, President, 
T. A: ALEXANDER, Viee-Pres’t. L. 5. HENDEE, Seo’y. 


New York Agency, No. 62 Wall street, 
JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


Asszrs Jan. 1, 1662. 
Mortgage Bonds. ..... 6.2... .ccececccccscccccwedes 
Hartford, New York, and other City Bonds ........ 


United States Stocks ($330,000) at market value.... 
Do Treasury Notes, 7 3-10 per cent....... 


Hartford and New Haven, and other R.R. Stocks, at 


Connecticut River Co., at market value ........... 4 
Bank Stocks, Hartford, New York, Boston, etc., at 
market value ...........0--c0ceeeeececeeseee -« 615,750 00 
New York Life and Trust, and United States Trust 

Oo,, at market value ...........-csseeceeeeeeee 37,750 00 


$2,158,140 42 
Liabilities—Losses unadjusted and not due.........$165,554 53 


Brooklyn Agency, No, 24 Court street. 
A. B. DAVENPORT, Agent: 
HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, Nos. 112 & 14 BROADWAY. 
OASH CAPITAL... 2. 000. ceeeccecees sees cece coe l,000,000 08 
ASSETS, Ist Jan. 1862.........-0--0eecceeeevervece 1,521,268 08 











LIABILITIES ....ccccccccevccccscscccccccccccccce 86,000 
ASSETS. 
Cash, Balance in Bank..........-.-sscccccovseccee §124,4384 14 
Bonds and Mo: ( first Real Estate, 
worth a ee Ne Bovoasacsease 916,219 53 
Leans on on mar! 
of securities, $153,653) ...... Sabocsencdes sesee 126,300 00 
United States Stocks and Treasury Notes, (market 
value)........+ ébndshncsenceess Secccesece +-- 83,800 60 
State Stocks, (market value)........ Goodoceces oesee 35,661 00 
Bank Stocks, (market vwalue)...........-...sseee. ° 65,225 00 
Brooklyn py Magee | Bonds, (market value).......« 9,650 00 
Real Estate, No. all street......scccesseces «--2 58,000 00 
Interest due on Ist January, 1862, (of which $21,789 10 
has since been received)..........-...ss000% . 89,348 65 
Balance in hands of Agents, and in course of trans- 
mission from Agents, on lst January, (of which 
$21,980 90 has since been received)..........,  9¥,188 88 
Bills Receivable, (for Premiums on Inland Risks)... 22,711 99 
Other Property, Miscellaneous items....... bbaseadss 5,086 16 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at © 
eanect enccccceacesce pobeses onahechionde 1,643 63 
DAB. Kevcivcse o« ooo eel ,521,266 08 


LIABILITIES. 

Claims for Losses Outstanding on Ist January, 1962... .$54,570 43 

Due Stockholders on account 14th and 15th dividends. . 510 00 
This Company insures against loss or damage by Fras, and the 

risks of INLAND NAVIGATION and TRANSPORTATION, en favorable 

terms. Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President: 
JOHN MoGEE, Secretary. 
New York, Jan. 14, 1862. 


ME- KINGSLEY’S NEW NOVEL. 





MESSRS. TICKNOR & FIELDS 
Have just ready, simultaneously with its appearance in Englani, 
RAVENSHOE. 
BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Author of ‘“‘Geoffry Hamlyn.” 


1 vol. 12mo, price $1 25. 


(Ce “The Recollections of Geoffry Hamlyn,” published in 
1859, was one of the most complete successes in fiction of that 
year. The new novel, “Ravenshoe,” has called forth the 
heartiest commendation from English critics as showing remark- 
able power. 

(e For sale by all Booksellers, or sent post-parp to any 
address on receipt of $f 25 by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
No. 135 Washington street, Boston, 





Dp... .P. F. 


PEARCY’S PATENT PILES PIPE. 


SIMPLE, CLEANLY, AND EFFECTIVE, 


The ONLY INSTRUMENT for the SAFE and PER¥ECT 
INTERNAL APPLICATION of curative, sedative, and lubri- 
cating Oiatments. GLASS instruments frequently BREAK, 
rendering a surgical operation necessary. METAL corrodes— 
becomes foul—and POISUNS the diseased parts. But the 
PILES PIPE, MADE OF HARD RUBBER, 
is unattended by any of these OBJECTIONS. 
cleanly, never gets out of order. 
of PATIENTS THEMSELVES. Its insertion is EASY, causing 
NO PAIN tp the terribly sensitive parts with which it comes 
in contact. It THOROUGHLY bISTRIBOTES the OINTMENT, 
and PREVENTING ALL WASTE, It effects a SPEEDY CURE. 
It puts an end to 


SLEEPLESS NIGHTS AND WRETCHED DAYS, 

It can be carried in the POCKET, charged with Ointment. 
It has met with the entire APPROVAL of every PHYSICIAN 
to whom it has been submitted. 

ARMY OFFICERS and those compelled to be much in the 
SADDLE, will find the PILES PIPE INVALUABLE. 


It is durable, 
It is for the convenient use 


PEARCY’S PILES OINTMENT. 
The BEST medicament yet compounded for the cure of 
THE PILES AND KINDRED DISEASES, 

By its use the PAIN is AT ONCE RELIEVED, the IN- 
FLAMMATION allayed, the ITCHING entirely STOPPED, and 
by its thorough use the 

DISEASES ULTIMATELY CURED. 
Both PIPE and OINTMENT may be had of all Druggists. 
THOMAS W. BEACH, Sole Agent, 


No. 26 Beekman st., corner William, New York. 





~——— 


AEALTHY FOOD FOR SUMMER. 
FOX’S CRACKERS, 
FOX’S CRACKERS, 
FOX’S CRACKERS, 
FOX's CRACKERS, 
FOX’S CRACKERS, 
FOX’s CRaCKERS, 

Are free from all properties that are injurious to the digestive 
organs. For invalids there is no better food. Ask your physician’s 
opinion. None genuine unless stam J. Fox. For sale by 
Grocers and Bakers. A, A. ROBBINS, Wholesale Agent, 

No. 298 Greenwich st., N. Y. 


C. WILLIAMS & CO.’S 
(Formerly Writrams & Orvis’s) 


UNEQUALED DOUBLE THREAD FAMILY 
SEWING-MACHINES. 


Prices according to Style and Finish, ranging from $25 upwards, 
These Machines have long been known in New England and 
the West, and have there earned a richly merited popularity, 
EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED, 
Send for Circular a Agents Wanted, 
Salesroom up stairs, No. 609 BROADWAY, New York. 
Manufactory in Boston, Salesroom and office 323 Washington st. 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT REBELLION. 
2 Vols. octavo 800 pages. Vol. I. now ready. Agents 
wanted for all parts of the country. 

L. STEBBINS, Worcester, Mass. 


OL. XVIL 1862. ESTABLISHED BY A. J. 
DOWNING in 1846,—TH&E HO &TICULTURIST, and JOUR- 
NAL OF RURAL ART AND TASTE. Contents of the June 
Number: Hintson Grape Culture —No. XVI. By the Edivr. 
Landscape Acornment.—No. XXVI. Ornamental Water. By G. 
E. Woodward. Practical Papers.—No. If. Let the Birds Live! 
By Olapod Quill, The Delaware Grape. By John E Mottier, 
Cincinnati, 0. Watering Specimen Plaats By A. Veitch, New 
Haven, Ct. Osage Oravge Hedges.—No. Il, By ‘*Out West. 
An Hour in the Vineyard. By John 8. Reid, Fayette co., Ind. 
The “Weed and [esect Destroyer” Association. By G. H. B., 
Nazareth, Pa. A Cola Vinery and Some Visits, By George Pep- 
r Norris, Wilmington, Del. Calture of the Camellia Japonica. 
By William Carmiencke. More about Ventilation. By Ventilation. 
poy - 8w The Duchess 
d’ Apgouleme Pear. 
Insec v . No.3. By C. N, Bement 
pw oe He . ; Siogle Numbers. by mail ,18 cents. 
MEAD & WOODWARD, Publishers, No, 37 Park row, N- ¥- 


TATURE HAS PROVIDED A REMEDY 
FOR ALL DISEASES —Dr. 0. PHELPS BROWN, No. 19 
Grand street, Jersey City, New Jersey, has lately pudlished A 
TREATISE ON FOREIGN AND NATIVE HERBAL PREPARA- 
TIONS for the positive and permanent cure of Dyspepsia, Fits, 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Liver Complaint, Scrofula 





Ww. 











T Ges ral Debility, and all impurities of the Blood. Sent free to 


i 





any person on receipt of name and address. 


THOMAS R. AGNEW, 


NO. 860 GREENWICH 8T., COR. MURRAY ST., 


Is new selling Tea at 50 Cents worth 75 Cents ; Coffee at 20 Cents 
worth 25 Cents ; Choice Dairy Butter at 16 Cents worth 20 Cents ; 
Hams at 7 Cents worth 10 Cents, 

No profit charged to the dependents ef those who ge forth te sus- 
tain the Government and uphold the honor and dignity of the 





Sars and Stripes. 
Cut this out and bring it along. 
THOMAS R, AGNEW, 
No. 260 Greenwich street. 
CLOTHING. 


Our assortment of SPRING and SUMMER CLOTHING, 
READY-MADE, OR MADE To OnpzR, is unsurpassed by any for 
QuaLrey, Striz, or Parcs. 

We have the largest variety of BOYS’ CLOTHING in this ece- 
tion of the city. Please favor us with a call. 

WILLIAM WADE, 

Nos. 423 and 425 Hudson st., 
Corner Leroy st., N. ¥. 


NEARLY READY. 
THE AMERICAN ANNUAL CYCLOPEDIA 


AUD 
REGISTER OF IMPORTANT EVENTS, 
Or raz Year 1661. * 

Embracing Political, Civil, Military, and Social Affairs; Public 
Documents ; Biography, Statistics, Commerce, Finance, Lit- 
erature, Science, Agriculture, and Mechanical Industry, 

The work will be published exclusively by subscription, and ia 

exterior appearance will be at once elegant and substantial. 


Pricks AND Srrizs or Binpine: 

Tn cloth, $3. 

In Library style, leather, $3 50, 

In Half-Morocco, plain, $4. 

In Half-Russia, extra, $4 50, 
And to insure a uniform price and regularity in the delivery ef 
the volume to subscribers in all parts of the country, local agents 
will be appointed in all the cities and principal towns in the states 
and territories, 
Ospgrs may be addressed to us, or to any of our agents, for the 
above, or any of our Subscription Works, and will meet prompt 
attention. 





jaye on delivery. 


D. APPLETON & CO, Publishers, 
Nos. 443 and 445 Broadway. 





Now READY. 


THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
ret re JUNE, 1862, 
CONTENTS. 

1.—The Chinese Language and Literature. 
Li.—Angelology and Demonology, Ancient and Modern. 
I!I,—Sir Thomas More and his Times. 

1V.— Maud as a Representative Poem, 

V.—The Comedies of Moliére. 

V1.—Education and Unity of Pursuit of the Christian Ministry, 

VII.—Sir Philip Sidney. 
VIil.—Aurora Leigh. 

1X.—Yellow Fever a worre Evemy to Civilians than to Soldiers. 

X.—The National Academy of Design and its Great Men, 

X1.— Notices and Criticisms. 

XII.— Recent Publications, suitable for Libraries, Family Read- 
ing, etc., etc. 

‘** * * We relish the incistve discussions, which are a prom- 
inent feature in The Quarterly, of the ‘ sensation novels,’ and the 
very dirty accompanying phases of publishers and critics’ opera- 
tions, and its energetic exposure of sundry impudent translations 
of French novels, The critical department is unusually full and 
careful, especially upon educational books. * * * Its critical 
estimates of moral and literary merits and demerits are honest, 
clear, almost always trustworthy, often acute and original.”—N, 
Y. Independent. 

‘Its leading article, ‘ Vindication of the Celts,’ is a tribute te 
an ancient, manly race, which is not only appropriate, at a mo- 
ment when Celtic descendants are deserving well of the Republic, 
but valuable at any time, as a piece of scholarly historical re- 
search.”—New York Daily Times. 

‘The most animated and vigorous of all our Quarterlies, and 
will sustain a comparison with the best European publications of 
its class,”— Boston Traveler. 

“Tt contains several articles of great merit and interest, fore- 
most among which we would place a learned and chivalrous ‘ Vin- 
dication of the Celts,’ a biographical notice of Dr. Arnold of Rugby, 
and a powerful protest against the too prevalent mistake, in this 
country, of overeducating females,’’—Philadelphia Press. 


Tzams.— $3 a year, in advance ; to clergymen of all denomina- 
tions, and teachers, $2 ; toclubs, two copies, $5 ; three copies, $7 ; 
six copies, $12, etc. 

The work may be had of Periodical Dealers in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. General Agents, ROSS & TOUSEY, 
No, 121 Nassau street, 

Back numbers furnished by the Proprietor, who will send the 
work, free of postage, to any part of the United Statescr British 
America, on receipt of subscription in advance, 

Orders for specimen copies must, in all cases, be accompanied 
with 75 cents in postage stamps. 


EDWARD I. SEARS, 
Editor and Proprietor, Bible House, New York. 


“A SECOND SERIES OF THAT ADMIR- 
able Devotional Work, 
THE ALTAR AT HOME, 


has just been published by Waker, Wisz & Co., Boston. 
It consists of selections on various religious topics, including 
Hymns, Biblical Quotations, and 





ORIGINAL PRAYERS, 
Contributed by such men as Rev. Chas. T. Brooks, Dr. Osgood, 
Dr. A. P. Peabody, Dr. Walker, Dr. Thos. Hill,and others. The 
large sale which the first series reached will probably be equaled 
or surpassed by the present volume ”—N, Y¥. Evening Post. 
This volume is published ia an elegant 16mo, price 75 cents ; 
or in beveled boards, retl edges, $1. 
Waker, Wisa & Co. also Publish 
“THE MASTER,” 
A new story of uncommon Sweetness and Power by Mrs. M. A, 
Denison. 16mo, 75 cents. 
Also, a New Edition of 
THE REJECTED STONE 
At the reduced price of 50 cents in cloth ; and the 
W®@RKS OF DR. DEWEY. 
3 vols., $3. 
All of which will be sent free by mail on the receipt of the price. 


JO MORE FLUID LAMP EXPLOSIONS.— 
DAY & CO.’S KEROSENE OIL BURNER, applied to the 
Common Fivid Lamp, adapts it for burning Kerosene Oil without 
smoke and without acbimney. Agents wanted. A sampledozen 
mailed, post-paid, on receipt of sixty cents in stamps, by DAY & 
CO , Newark, New Jersey. 


mM. 8B. LIiILDts 
CHEESEMONGER AND BACON FACTOR, 
Nos. 344 anp 482 Broapway, 
has always on hand the finest Hams and Bacon, Batter and 
Cheese, that can be found in the city, and at such prices as defy 
competition. Litiy's Hams are cured on a principle not hereto- 
fore practiced, being cured simply with dry salt, and warranted 
to give the best satisfaction. 


OARD AMONG THE CATSKILL MOUN- 

tains, at the Parsonage of the Ref. Dutch church, in the west 
part of Catskill, five miles from the Mountain House, Charges 
moderate. Children not taken. Address Pastor of Dutch church, 
Kiskatom, N. ¥ 


$1 CLOTHES WRINGERS. 
Just patented. Wrings een ae and fits any tub, 
Families and Country Stores supplied by Express. 
PIERRE D. VAN HOESEN, 67 South st., New York. 
N. B.—Agents wanted ineverytown, 7a 
GG iMB REDE’S CARD ENGRAVING 
AND 
STATIONERY ESTABLISHMENT, 


No. 588 Baoapwar, MerRopo.itaN Hors. 











Choice Note Paper, Artistic Monograms, Elegant Wedding 
Cards and Envelops, and a well-selected assortment of Photograph 
Albums. $4 Albums (for 50 pictures) sold at $3; $3 Albums sold 
at $2 50, and others proportionately cheap. 


V AN ANDEN’S PATENT PORTABLE 
COPYING PRESS. - AH & 00, 
Sole Proprietors, No. 29 Cliff street, N. Y. 


TWO SIZES—$1 and $1 25. 


(ey On receipt of price, a Press will be mailed to any address, 
postage paid. Descriptive Circulars sentifrequested, Stationers 
and Agents supplied on liberal terms. 


[MPORTANT. 


Send all Money and Packages to Soldiers by HARNDEWS 
Bapeess, No. 74 Broadway, as they have U. 8. Government per- 
mission to forward to the army at Fortress Monroe, Washington, 
Sandy Hook, Baltimore, Frederick City, Port Royal, and other 
points, for half rates. Their Express is the oldest in the United 
States. * 

Their Great Eastern and Philadelphia Expresses sent as fox- 


merly. 

They connect with all Expresses throughout the Union, Mark 
packages care of HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, New York. 
GF°- W. KETCHUM, MERCHANT TAILOR, 

No. 116 Futron stReEt, BROOKLYN, 

Keeps constantly on hand a good assortment of Cloths, Oassi- 
meres and Vestings, which he will make up at reasonable price:, 
to suit the times,to order. Those who used to trade with him 
heretofore will find it to their advantage to give him a call. 


(CHRISTIAN ’ DIETRICH, 
IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURBR OF ' 


GERMAN FANCY BASKETS, 
ALSO, MANUFACTURER OF 
CANE AND WILLOW WARE, 
No, 50 Maiden Lane and 33 Liberty street, New York. 
RATTAN CHAIRS, BASKETS, ETC.. REPAIRED. 


WHITE LEAD. 
BROOKLYN WHITE LEAD COMPANY; 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 
One of the oldest and most extensive establishments in the 
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Hanily Beading. 


THE HUMMING-BIRD. 
_... BY JOEL. BENTON. 


Busivz the tulip-croft to-day, 
‘Where otto-balm of new-mown hay 
' Blows up from meadows far away 


Stood I, motionless and dumb, 
When a buzz, a dart, a hum, 
Announced imy fairy pet had come. 


Who can tell me what he means, 
Darting through the arbor screens, 
@ourt’sying amidst the beans ? 


Perhaps my Ariel of the air 
Some golden thought is sent to bear 
Of the Beautiful and Fair. ‘ 


Every deepest nectared cell 
Holdeth him as by a spell— 
Their honeyed depths he loveth well. 


Now he darteth off afar 
To the peonied parterre 
Where the pinks and lilies are : 


Wow he cometh nigh, and nigher, 
With black, liquid eyes of fire, 
wild heart. beats of desire ! 


Make no motion whilst he’s by, 
For he is timid, trembling, shy— 
Will not be caught but by your eye. 


His tiny coat is mottled green, 
Or, kerchiefed red and white between, 
A gorget on his neck is seen. 


To fragrant Currant, Columbine, 
Faint, rich Syringa, Larkspurs fine, 
And Hollyhocks, he doth incline ; 





But when all flowers he hath caressed, 
He loves the beany arbor best— 
There palpitates with fierce unrest. 


He hath no song: the bassy stir 
Of his wings’ ceaseless mellow whirr 
Becomes his soul's interpreter. 


Repose he scorns, but rests when drips 
The ambrosia! nectar that he sips 
To wipe the honey from his lips! 


His highway is an airy line 
Through many a curve and tangent fine 
*T would take a Euclid to combine. 


Of trouble he is unaware, 
Toi] pains him not: his life is fair, — 
And nothing careth he for care. 


Whence he cometh? Ask whence blows 
The wind coquetting with the rose. 
Where he goeth no one knows. 


What vaulting acrobat would try 
Tn graceful feats with him to vie 7?— 
My Lilliputian of the sky. 


Just now he sported near the lawn, 
But as I glanced toward the dawn 
For one fleet moment, ‘he had gone. 





VALENZIA GRADENIGO. 
A STORY OF ART. 


In one of the art-galleries:of Vienna hangs a pic- 
tare of Venetian life, by the painter Francesco 
Mayez, which excites peculiar interest in the visi- 
tor. It is an interior, an apartment in the ducal 
palace, where three aged -senators, evidently the 
famous Council of Three, are holding one of their 
secret sessions. One-of them, a tall, proud figure, 
with the finely chiseled, intellectual, dark face 
familiar to us in old Venetian portraits, has risen 
im excitement, and, with a stern -gesture, is ad- 
dressing a young and beautiful woman, who sinks 
fainting on the stone floor. She is supported by 
an official who seems to deprecate the harsh de- 
meanor of the senator. A notary, behind ‘the 
table in the rear of the group, is making areeord 
of the proceedings. 

The story on which this pieture is founded-is 
eontained in a Freuch romance of the XVIIth cen- 
tary, and though no authentication of it has been 
diseovered in the Venetian archives, it probably 
rests on a tradition then current. If not, itis no 
less a true reflection of the character of the time in 
Venice, when, amidst the gay pageant of its flour- 
ishing and gorgeous life, rose that dark, mysterious 
tribunal—irresponsible, remorseless, irresistible as 
Fate, which held in its unseen hand the whole 
power of the Republis. The story runs thus: 

Valenzia was the daughter of the Senator Gra- 
denigo : by birth, therefore, one of the first ladies 
ef Venice. She had all the rich beauty of her 
eountrywomen, with this remarkable distinction, 
admired in proportion to its rareness, that her hair 
was of the loveliest blonde color, changing in the 
sun to gold, and was so abundant that it fell in 
heavy shining waves below her knees. 

A beautiful Italian woman of nineteen could not 
be without a lover, and Valenzia had already 
yielded the first bloom of her heart to the young 
patrician, Leonardo. Whether from necessity or 
the mere caprice of youthful fancy, the attachment 
was kept secret from their respective families, and 
the young pair met only in the palace of Leonardo's 
— friend, Antonio Foscarini. Even he was 

ot intrusted with the name of the lady who stole, 
elosely vailed, into his house; nor had he ever 
been favored with a glimpse ef her face. But the 
glowing eulogies of her charms, to which he was 
obliged to listen—especially the description of her 
wonderful hair, excited his imagination all the 
more, and the idea fastened itself in his mind that 
im these golden threads lay some magic power 

which had enthralled his friend, for heretofore 
Leonardo had been insensible to female attractions. 

For a time the course of true love ran smooth. 
Then, suddenly, as if the earth had opened to 
swallow him, Leonardo disappeared, and a few 
days after his dead body was found in one of the 
eanals which vein this city of the sea. A deep 
‘wound in the breast showed that he had been the 
vietim of assassination. Valenzia's grief had all 
the stormy violence of a first great sorrow. Bat 
far more profound was the afiliction of the friend, 
who fully believed that the fatal stab had been 
given by a jealous rival. “Leonardo, Leonardo!” 
he exclaimed, as he gazed on the bloody corpse, 
“the accursed blonde locks are answerable for this 
deed!’ From this hour an unconquerable aver- 
sion to blonde hair took possession of him, which 
grew intoatrue monomania. It was the fashion 
of the day in Venice for the ladies to bleach their 
dark hair by the use of chemical preparations, and 
ao strong and undisguised was his contempt for the 
practice as to obtain for him the sobriquet of 
“ Blonde Hair Hater!” 

His relatives, anxious to divert his mind from 
these morbid fancies and recollections, urged him 
to marry. He was one of the handsomest of the 
young patricians of Venice—his figure noble, his 
face full of intelligence and feeling ; knd he had 
a further passport to the favor of the ladies in his 
singular devotion in friendship, and his correspoad- 
ing indifference to themselves. Admiration, sym- 
pathy, pique, conspired to render him aa object of 
transcendent interest to the fair sex. His friends 
led him from one gay circle to another, in the hope 
that he might, unawares, find himself in the meshes 
of the little blind god. [t was all in vain. At 
length his father settled the question by an ar- 
rangement with the Senator Gratlenigo for a mar- 
riage between the two families,and Antonio found 
himself pledged to the connection entirely without 
his own knowledge or consent. But such mar- 
riages of domestic or state policy were the rule ia 
Venice, and his heart having no tie elsewhere, he 
submitted without remonstrance. Preparations 
were hastened on, and the wédding-day was ap- 


ted. 
Pveicnsia had yielded with less reluctance, nay, 
even with a degree of mournful pleasure. She 
well knew Antonio, though herself wholly un- 
known to him. Their mutual attachment to the 
a tender bond. His 
dearest 


lies 
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eld senator, who regarded his daughter as si 
an instru’ tdaretiecatent, bad 


and harshly refused: his; consent. 


the honorable, gentle, true-hearted 
Antonio seemed to her spirit a blessed 


escape from thi bondagn; and Oevscotion okt 
father’s plan, but became most anxious to win the 
affections of her bridegroom. Knowing too well 
his morbid prejudice against blonde hair, and the 
fatal cause of it, she dared not reveal to him at 

once the secret of her history, and accordingly 
1 stipulated he should not see her face till the 

day of their marriage. Antonio, utterly indifferent 

to the whole affair, had nothing to say in opposi- 
tion. But etiquette required that he should pay 
assiduous court to his vailed bride, and these in- 
terviews soon began to have an unexpected interest 
forhim. Her character, softened and exalted by 

sorrow, harmonized with the tone of his own 
heart; her sweet anxiety for his regard, the grace 
of her shrouded figure, wove around him insensi- 
bly a tender spell which he wished not to break. 

As hope reawoke in her bosom, she grew more 
charming, and more conscious of her power; the 
morning of a new life of happiness brightened 
before her, and she looked forward with increasing 
confidence to the approaching revelation. 

Thus the wedding-day arrived under the hap- 
piest auspices. A magnificent assembly was 
gathered in the Gradenigo palace, and the hand- 
gome and joyous bridegroom awaited with impa- 
tience the moment which should disclose to him 
the features of his bride. But that moment 
changed all. The instant that Valenzia, throwing 
off her vail, revealed that glory of golden hair 
floating and glittering about her person, the frenzy 
returned upon him with double violence. “She 
has deceived me! she has deceived me!” he cried, 
in a wild burst of anger, and breaking his way 
madly through the astonished company, rushed 
forth without a word of explanation to Gradenigo, 
or casting so much as a look on the deserted bride. 
+ That from this hour a deadly feud, like that of 
the Montagues and Capulets, divided the houses of 
Foscarini and Gradenigo, was a matter of course. 
Valenzia alone could not share this feeling. She 
blamed her own fraud, so innocently meant, as the 
sole cause of the calamity, and mourned her 
second Jover with a sorrow far more deep and 
lasting than she had given to the first. Her father 
gave himself no rest in his efforts to avenge the 
dishonor of his house. But for the present he 
was able only to obtain the expatriation of young 
Antonio, and this under the honorable form of an 
embassy to France. He bided his time. 

' After four years’ absence, Antonio returned to 
Venice. His welcome home was a summons, the 
fruit of Gradenigo’s labors, to appear before the 
Council of Three to answer the charge of disobe- 
dience in certain points to the orders of the Council. 
His bold defense, and the conclusive proofs he 
adduced of the skillful manner in which he had 
performed his mission, procured his honorable 
acquittal. But plots thickened around his path, 
enemies lurked for him on every hand, and time 
after time he barely escaped through the warnings 
of an unknown friend. That friend was no other 
than the true-hearted Valenzia, who watched over 
him like a protecting angel, nor even relinquished 
her chosen office when he entered into a marriage 
engagement with a noble Spanish lady. But it 
was the opportunity long watched for by her father, 
who now accused him before the Council of a 
seeret alliance with a foreign power, and procured 
his imprisonment. Valenzia had warned him in 
season, and had arranged his flight, but, too proud 
to succumb to injustice, he hesitated till it was too 
late. He was brought in chains to the ducal 
palace, where, according to the ancient usages of 
Venice, a speedy trial, to be followed by a speedier 
death, awaited him. 

Valenzia did not despair even yet. By gold and 
tears she gained an entrance to the Doge’s palace, 
and having won the overseer to her interests, she 
descended with him, at midnight, into those damp 
and gloomy depths beneath, whose dread secrets 
only the last day will fully reveal. At any other 
time, the scené would have frozen her blood with 
terror. The black passages into which the cheer- 
ful light of upper day had never shined, and slimy 
with the moisture of centuries, the heavy doors, 
bolted and barred, which the lamp of the guide 
dimly disclosed on either hand, the sepulchral 
silence, broken only by the dull play of the water 
against the outside walls and the loud knocking of 
her own heart, were full of dark suggestions of 
pitiless cruelty and unutterable woe. But that 
which would have deterred a weaker soul but 
made her bold; for was she not bringing to the 
best beloved deliverance from these horrors? And 
was there not exquisite joy in the thought that 
now at Jength he could not fail to understand and 
forgive her? The jailer unbars a door; she steps 
in, trembling with fearand hope. The next instant 
the door is shut behind her, is locked and barred 
with malignant haste, and the unhappy girl finds 
herself a prisoner! Her pretended helper was a 
true servant of the republic. He had betrayed her 
to her father. All was lost. 

With the first gray of morning she was brought, 
wearing the man’s habit in which she had disguised 
herself, befere the Council of Three, of which her 
father was a member. The first glance told her 
that there was no hope of pity from him. As she 
entered, he started passionately from his seat, and 
poured upon his wretched daughter, as she stood 
trembling before him, a torrent of the bitterest 
reproach, ending with a fearful curse. Exhausted 
by the terrors of the preceding night, and foreseeing 
her own and Antonio’s doom, she yielded to this 
last stroke, and sunk in a deep swoon into the arms 
of the jailer. Even he, her betrayer, hardened as 
he was in crime, was shocked by the unnatural 
scene. “Signor,” he cried, “you are here as the 
servant of the state, and not as the avenger of your 
personal wrongs. You are the representative of 
justice, but you have no commission to curse your 
own child!”—This is the moment chosen by the 
artist for his picture. 

Through whattortures the hapless pair, with fates 
so strangely severed and yet more strangely united, 
passed to the repose of death, we are not informed. 
Only so much is known: that from this time the 
noble and brave Antonio, the flower of the patrician 
youth of Venice, and Valenzia, the fairest of her 
daughters, were seen and heard of no more among 
the living. Eusrpia. 


“GONE TO THE WAR.” 


Looxine over some old notes and papers the 
other day, 1 took up a small, white, folded paper, 
and opening it, I came upon a beautiful golden 
curl of softest hair. Marked on the inside of the 
paper was the pet name of the lovely child from 
whose head I had clipped this sunny ringlet years 
ago. I wondered where he might be now, and 
what he might be doing. A few days after, as if 
I had sought for the information, I was told he had 
gone to the war. 

“Gone to the war!” The words gave me a 
strange chill. It seemed but a few weeks ago 
since the summer afternoon whea, tired with play, 
he had fallen asleep, his cheeks rosy with heat, 
the very picture of exquisite childish beauty, 
and I had clipped this glossy curl from close to his 
white neck, without waking the little sleeper. 
And now he toils over dusty roads, through path- 
less swamps, with gun, and blanket, and knapsack, 
his fair youthful face burned by the Southern sun, 
and his young heart exposed to all the temptations 
of the camp—profanity, drunkenness, and crime; 
or wounded, he is trampled by friends and fues, 
perchance mutilated and brutally abandoned to a 
worse than soldier's fate. 

O war, horrible cruel war, that has been forced, 
with all its horrors, on the peace-loving and loyal 
sons of the North, by the ungrateful, rebellious 
children of this once prosperous republic ! 

“Gone tothe war!” Another, our quiet, dark- 
eyed, undemonstrative boy, who must be known 
to be loved, so unobtrusive was he, and so retiring, 
but best loved by those who knew him best. Bat 
the echo of Sumter’s guns fired his Northern blood, 
his dark eye flashed, he seized his rifle, and was 
gone. And so one by one, and thousands by 
thousands, all over the land, they have departed, 
and many a home and heart is desolate. From 
one heme, the youngest, the Peb the darling of the 
house, is reluctantly given up; from the next, the 
eldest, the proud, noble first-born, on whom his o 
gray- sired father leaned ; and from the next, th 
widow's only son ; and from across the way, every 
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if b urchased liberty for all, now and 
for ever.” Anything less than this is heartless 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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and human slavery still protected by the banner | 
that we love, and would give our lives to defend, 
then vainly have mothers, wives, and sisters sac- 
rificed, and labored, and prayed, and wept, and 
vainly have their beloved ones bied and died. 
Butif from these battle-fields Liberty shall rise in 
shining garments, with new glory on her shield, if, 
one kindred and one people, we stand again with 
c'asped hands of reconciliation, and the black 
stain upon our national honor purged out for ever, 
then blessed shall they be who can count their 
best beloved among the heroes by whose struggles 
the glorious result shall have been consummated. 
God speed the time, and shield our dear ones in 
the day of battle. H 


THE SONG AND THE SINGER. 


To xicut my heart with full tide beats 
The mellow measure of an olden song : 

Siog, sister, till thy sweet voice meets 
The sense of tones that floats along 
My veintd tide in tumult strong. 








You sang it last one summer eve, 

When all the perfumed air was purpled gold, 
And, weeping, I did well believe 

The room did hushéd angels hold, 

Whose white plumes lay in quiet fold. 


And now again your gentle hand 
In its white beauty wanders o’er my brow,— 
The sweet depths of your eyes expand,— 
Sing, love, the while a golden glow 
Lights up that queenly face of snow ! 
Middlebury College. Hue Kran. 





A LAMB ON THE BATTLE-FIELD. 


AN INCIDENT AT PITTSBURG LANDING. 
[Tue following comes to us from the chaplain of 
an Illinois regiment.—Eps. InpepexpENT. | 


On the battle-field at Pittsburg Landing was a 
flock of sheep. During the battle the flock beeame 
scattered, most of them being either killed or lost in 
the surrounding woods. Among them was 2 little 
lamb, not many weeks old, whose mother was 
among the lost and missing after the battle. It 
was the only one of the flock seen by our army on 
the ground where the two armies had fought. The 
old sheep, frightened by the noise of battle, the fir- 
ing of musketry and cannon, ran away. But this 
little Jamb, when it had lost its mother, returned to 
the pasture where the flock had been folded and 
fed by its owner. 

It was on a field where many had fallen in battle, 
and where they now ke buried in a soldier's grave, 
each with only a small board at the head containing 
the name, age, regiment, and company of the dead, 
with the time of his death. Here this litile lost 
lamb was seen wandering around from day to day 
all alone and crying for its mother, but no mother 
answered its cry. When night came, it would 
try to find some warm place to lie dowa in till 
morning ; perhaps on the lee side, as sailors say, 
of a fence, or stump, or clump of bushes, where 
the wind did not blow. 

During a hard rain storm it came to the door of 
my tent, and, bleating very mournfully, asked, as 
well as it could, if it might come in and stay there 
throvgh the storm. Such a request could not be 
refused, and the little, cold, shivering lamb was 
provided with a warm place in the corner of the 
tent. But it seemed uneasy. It was in a strange 
piace and among strangers, and so I prepared for it 
a shelter outside the tent, under some canvas, in a 
place by itself. Here it remained until after the 
storm, and then went away to get something to eat. 

After this, the lamb found a shelter under the 
eaves of a corn-crib, where it came for a while to 
lie down at night. This wasits home. It was in 
a small field or lot, where there was plenty of fresh 
green grass, on which it fed during the day. Here, 
after the lamb became tame, I used to visit the little 
lost creature, carrying some nice green spring oats 
to it for its breakfast, dinner, or supper. After a 
few days, this lamb began to gain strength. When 
first seen it was very weak, but now it began to 
mew strong, and run, and jump, and frisk about in 

ay. 

Near by this green pasture is a clear, never-fail- 
ing spring, where this little Jamb used vo drink 
when thirsty, and then return again to feed or lie 
down in the fresh grass. The last time I saw the 
creature, he was lying down on the sunny side of a 
large stump, after his morning meal, quietly chew- 
ing his eud, and seemingly happy and contented 
with his new home. Fortunate lamb, thought 1, 
war made you suffer but fora moment. I[t makes 
man a mourner for a life—parents for their sons, 
wives for their husbands. CHaPLain. 





THE TWO CROWNS. 
BY FRANCES LEE. 


Wivow Moses was old and poor and sick. Her 
home was not much better than a hovel—just one 
mean room, which hardly served to keep out the 
weather, with a little coarse and simple furniture. 

Here she had lived for fifty years ;—but once the 
rough floor had been kept scoured clean and white, 
the windows, now so dingy, had looked clear, and 
through them one could see the bending branches 
of thrifvy apple-trees, and a nicely cultivated bit of 
ground belonging to the cabin, with fruitful farms 
beyond, and in the distance a glimpse of the church- 
spire. 

There had been once the merry voices of chil- 
dren playing about the door and the sound of a saw 
and plane at the clumsy carpenter’s bench still 
etanding along one side of the room. 

The arm of her husband, who had worked at the 
bench, grew palsied with sickness and age long 
years before it was laid away to crumble back to 
kindred dust, and the little children were lying by 
their father in the grave-yard. All but one, and 
everybody excepting Widow Moses herself, thought 
the poor old woman would have been happier and 
less Jonely if Amos had followed his brothers and 
sisters while his young life was unstained by drunk- 
enness and delirium. 

To his mother though, Amos was a precious child 
of affection, and her only dread in dying was that 
he weuld have no one left to love him. 

Widow Moses had never known anything but a 
life of hardship and suffering. She had been a 
cripple from a child, having lost one leg by ampu- 
tation after some terrible sickness, yet always was 
obliged to labor diligently with her hands to care 
for herself, and after her marriage, for her family. 

And now that she could no longer work, that her 
sight was gone so she could not beguile the weary 
hours by reading, that she had no companionship 
cnly in the presence of Amos, who had spoiled a 
good understanding and constitution, and was idiotic 
and half crazed by drink—even now there was no 
rest and ease for her. 

Day and night she sat on the bedside, partly 
supported by pillows, and never lying down for the 
pain which it gave her. 

For her face was disfigured and partly eaten 
away by that terrible and loathsome disease, a 
cancer; and there was nothing more joyous or 
comfortable for Widow Moses to look forward to in 
this life. ; 

There was a long, low bunk at the foot of the 
bed, where Amos passed most of the hours, stretched 
out with his hat and boots on, in a drowsy state of 
stupidity. He usually roused himselfonce or twice 
during the day, to go out and look after his cow 
and feed his two dogs. 

An old stove, red and rusty, stood in the center 
ef the room, which was his table, and the oven of 
the stove made the cupboard where he stowed 
away what food was brought in by benevolent 
neighbors and what he contrived to prepare after a 
poor fashion for himee!f. , 

Mrs. Moses could eat very _little—only 
enough to keep the soul in its miserable habitation. 
But the soul, though it eould look out no more 
through the eyes, and could hardly make itself 
understood by the voice, was shining and beautifal ; 
and because she trusted she was one of the ran- 
somed ones for whom Christ has died not in vain. 
She believed that after this corruptible had put oa 
incorruption she should be presented to him with- 
out spot or wrinkle, or any such thing, #3 one of 
his chosen. 


ing of the chilling 
touch of the deliverer which should set her free, 


the deaths, in the British 





gave him ~ Everything tha 
skill could do to lengthen his days and ; 
moment's relief, was lavished vainly upon him. 

One sentence is passed upon all men, for that all 
must die ;—so from cabin and from palace the 
spirits went forth upward, as we trust, to enter dato 
the joys prepared for those that love Ged. it 

There was a ognitoent pogoenzy ee royal dust 
was given back to again, and court ladies, ac- 
cording to court rule, appeared only in “ black silk 
dre: ses, trimmed with crape, and black shoes and 
gloves, black fans, feathers, and ornaments. The 
genilemen to wear black court dress, with black 
swords and buckles, and plain linen.” 

While Prince Albert was being laid away with 
pomp and ceremony in Westminster Abbey, we 
were burying the marred and deformed body of 
Widow Moses by her husband and children ; and 
we thought that meantime her eyes were looking 
with wondering delight on the gate of pearl, the 
golden streets, and the crystal river of the water of 
life—so infinite a contrast to the poor sights and 
discomforts of her earthly home. 

But because the heavenly is so far removed in 
glory and beauty from the best of this world’s 
goods and delights, the splendor of Buckingham 
Palace shrunk away and was no more to him who 
had been a Prinee in England than the meanest 
hut. And though he had sat in high places here, 
his crown im the kingdom above is no brighter 
because of it than that of the poor widow who 
served God with singleness of purpose, according 
to her gifts. 





Selections. 


“THE LESSON OF THE LILIES.” 


Burt I remember that God has strewn flowers all 
over the earth. He has adorned this abode of sin- 
ners—this great scene of our probation—this vast 
human penitentiary—with every natural atirac- 
tion. This is wonderful. As a sinner, I find 
myself in this world as in a great reformatory insti- 
tution. I am put within the high walls of restraint 
and discipline. I am confined, chastened, thwarted, 
controlled by a power which I feel to be irresisti- 
ble. I suffer pains and disappointments. I am 
conversant with surrow,tears,and death. All this 
I know to be the result of sin ; for it is written all 
over the walls which inclose me, that my unhappi- 
nees and peril are only sin’s fair wages. In such 
cireumstances—living in an accursed world— 
toiling at tasks which are‘in a sense penal—some- 
how reading in every furrow of the field, “ Cursed 
is the ground for thy sake; in sorrow shalt thou 
eat of it all the days of thy life; thorns also and 
thistles shal] it bring forth to thee”—in such cir- 
cumstances, I should have expected that all nature 
would be somber and menacing; that the hills 
would rise around me in bare, black, voleanic 
crags ; that the scenery of earth would every where 
be such as my sins deserve; and that voices of 
reproach and of withering shame should reach me 
from every quarter. But is it not wonderful that 
God has filled this world with flowers? He has 
covered the hills and checkered the crags with 
verdure. The wild flowersmiles to us from Alpine 
summits. The fields are brilliant with lilies. 
Under our feet everywhere are growing most 
exquisite creations of God. Stoop now and take 
up a little flower. Ponder. Who made it ? Examine 
it; its beauty, variety, completeness, ingenuity, 
adaptation to charm your taste. Reflect. Itisa 
masterpiece of living mechanism. Chance never 
put such lines and such hues together. It is no 
result of wholesale manufactory, which dispenses 
with care and attention. It impresses us with the 
conviction that intelligence, and taste, and sympa- 
thy, and a desire to please us, have somehow been 
enlisted inits creation. It speaks to us. It says: 
Your Maker loves you; he would win you; he 
would prove by this gorgeous floral drapery of your 
prison, that he respects you in your ruin; that he 
would win you to a normal self-respect and hope- 
fulness ; that he would elevate your tastes and 
affections, and make earth’s flowers and earth’s 
songs to be constant remem brancers of the Paradise 
lost, and symbols of the Paradise to be regained. 

But I cannot trust myself to linger here. Time 
presses. I repeat iny argument. Here is more 
than infinite skill. Here is amoral power. Here 
is an appeal to the most delicate susceptibilities of 
my soul. Here is a voice to my heart. Ags 
adjuncts and scarlet-robed attendants of religion, 
these things are adapted to elevate my affections 
and to educate my nature for the scenery of heaven. 
Let none misunderstand : nature is not revelation ; 
beauty is not piety ; taste is not holiness. Nor will 
flowers and all the exquisite gifts of nature do for 
the soul what the power of the Cross alone can do. 
Let India, and South America, and Bishop Heber 
witness to this: 


* What though the spicy breezes 

Blow soft o'er Ceylon’s iskle— 

Though every prospect pleases, 
And enly man is vile!” 


Still Ido affirm that the ministry of the beau:iful is 
a reality ; flowers have a mission, and the lesson of 
the lujies is one which Christian hearts willalways 
love to study. I cannot tarry toshow the practical 
bearing of these ideas on our domestic culture, or 
to tell what flowers may do to refine the tastes and 
mannérs of our children. But [| must observe the 
relation of this subject to our reformatory institu- 
tions, which abound so much in these days. Itis 
the honor of our age that no class is despaired of. 
Abandoned men, abandoned women, lost children, 
the victims of every vice, are gathered into homes 
prepared for them, where they are kept, restrained, 
admonished, instructed, and evangelized. Butthis 
I have to say, that our reformers had better imitate 
the wisdom and the condescension of God. He 
covers the walls of our penitentiary with vines, 
and Javishes flowers in our path. He sends the Gos- 
pel to melt and purify our souls; and he sends 
every variety of beautiful form, to educate our 
tastes and to call out our natural sympathies. An 
institution which ignores this principle contains an 
absurdity. The relations of taste to moral culture 
are close and intimate. Were I founding an 
asylum for the reformation of the vicious, my first 
investment, after shelter and food and Bibles, 
should be the construction of a garden which should 
do on a limited scale what God is doing on the 
grander scale of nature. Real reformation cannot 
be effected by a system of mere restraints and nega- 
tions. The Bible does not attempt this. God's 
providence does not attempt it. The true philoso- 
phy of reform is at once to forbid and to invite—to 
shut up one path while we open another—to curb 
evil passions and subdue evil imaginations by lead- 
ing out the soul into other and safe avenues. All 
permanent advance in our moral tuition may be 
measured by the extent to which our thoughts, 
feelings, and conceptions are lifted up and fixed 
upon objects worthy of them. The experience of 
sin is, “My soul cleaveth unto the dust.” The 
experience of holiness is, “ My soul panteth after 
God.” On this principle, I should count it a most 
uppremising undertaking to attempt the moral ele- 
vation of a class whose tastes for natural beauty [ 
left uncultivated. Hence, if I were visiting an 
asylum for delinquents, [ would visit the garden 
sooner than the dormitories ; and I should hope as 
much, after proper religious instruction, from the 
refining infiuence of horticulture, as from any 
other department of regimen and discipline. Some 
of our institutions have strangely overlooked this 
power, possibly at the cost of a serious discount to 
their influence and success.—Rev. Frederick G. 
Clark, New York. 


NORTHERN MEN IN A SOUTHERN 
CLIMATE. 


By some strange misconception, it has become 
to be a general belief, that, if the war continues 
through the summer and fall, the Northern troops 
must inevitably be defeated by disease, as they can- 
not contend with the miasma and malaria of the 
South, to which the Southern troops are supposed to 
be thoroughly inured. 

Never was a greater mistake made. In the late 
Mexican war, it was demonstrated beyond cavil 
that Northern troops sustained themselves in better 
condition—so far as health was concerned—than 
did the Southern soldiers. In the famous Indian 
war, it was satisfactorily proved that the sickness 
and mortality in the British army was less than 
half of that which depleted the opposing forces. 

Thirty years ao, tain Marryat completed a 
series of tables, by which he showed, conclusively, 
that Britons could and did successfully meet the 
climatic changes of the island of Jamaica, and that 
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together, 
There isn't more night then day. 


Tis rainy weather, my darling, 
Time’s waves they heavily run ; 
But taking the year together, my dear, 
There isn’t more cloud than sun! 


We are old folks now, my darling, 
Our |.eads they are growing gray ; 
But taking the year all round, my dear, 
You will always find the May! 


We have had our May, my darling, 
And our reses long ago; 

And the time of the year is coming, my dear, 
For the silent night and the snow. 


And God is God, my darling, 
Of night as well as of day, 

And we feel and know that we can go 
Wherever he leads the way. 


Ay, God of the night, my darling— 
Of the night of death so grim ; 

The gate that leads out of life, good wife, 
Is the gate that leads to Him. 


A GOOD STORY. 


Dr. Tuomas, when Bishop of Salisbury, used te 
tell the following story: “While [ was ehaplain 
to the British factory at Hamburg, a gentleman 
belonging to the factory died at a village about ten 
miles distant. Application was made to the pastor 
of the parish for leave to have him buried in his 
church-yard, but on being told that he was a Cal- 
vinist, he refused. ‘No,’ said he, ‘there are none 
but Lutherans in my church-yard, and there shall 
be no other.’ ‘ This being told me,’ says Dr. 
Thomas, ‘I resolved to go and argue the matter 
with him, but found him inflexible. At length I 
told him he made me think of a circumstance 
whieh once happened to myself when I was a curate 
in Thomas street. I was burying a corpse, when 
a woman came and pulled me by the sleeve in the 
midst of the service, saying, ‘Sir, sir, I want to 
speak to you.’ ‘Prythee,’ says I, ‘woman, wait 
till I have done.’ ‘No, sir, I must speak to you 
immediately.’ ‘Why, then, what is the matter?’ 
‘Sir,’ says she, ‘ you are burying a man who died 
of the small-pox next my poor husband, who never 
had it.’ The story had the desired effect, and the 
pastor permitted the bones of the Calvinist to be 
interred in his church-yard.” 


HINTS ON PRAYERS. 
FROM A LETTER BY JOHN NEWTON. 











Tue chief fault of some good prayers is, that they 
are too long; not that I think we should pray by 
the clock, and limit ourselves precisely to a certain 
number of minutes ; but it is the better of the two, 
that the hearers should wish the prayer had been 
longer, than spend half or a considerable part of 
the time in wishing it was over. This is frequently 
owing to an unnecessary enlargement upon every 
cireumstance that offers, as well as to the repetition 
of the same things. If we have been copious in 
pleading for spiritual blessings, it may be best to be 
brief and summary in the article of intercession 
for others ; or if the frame of our spirits or the cir- 
cumstances of affairs lead us to be more large and 
particular in laying the case of others before the 
Lord, respect should be had to this intention in the 
former part of the prayer. There are doubtless 
seasons when the Lord is pleased to favor those 
who pray with a peculiar liberty ; they speak be- 
eause they feel ; they have a wrestling spirit, and 
hardly know how to leave off. When this is the 
case, they who join with them are seldom wearied, 
though the prayer should be protracted something 
beyond the usual limits. ButI believe it some- 
times happens, both in praying and in preaching, 
that we are apt to spin out our time to the greatest 
Jength when we have, in reality, the least to say. 
Long prayers should in general be avoided, espe- 
cially where several persons are to pray success- 
ively ; or else even spiritual hearers will be unable 
to keep up their attention. And here I would just 
notice an impropriety we sometimes meet with, that 
when a person gives expectation that he is just 
going to conclude his prayer, something not thought 
of in its proper place occurring that instant to his 
mind, leads him as it were to begin again. But 
unless it i, a matter of singular importance, it 
would be better omitted for that time. 

The prayers of some good men are more like 
preaching than praying. They ratherexpressthe 
Lord's mind to the people, than the desires of the 
people tothe Lord. Indeed this can hardly be call- 
ed prayer. It might, in another place, stand fora 
part of a good sermon ; but will afford little he}p to 
those who desireto pray with their hearts. Prayer 
should be sententious, and made up of breathings 
to the Lord, either of confession, petition, or praise. 
It should be not only Scriptural and evangel:cal ; 
but experimental, a simple and unstudied expres- 
sion of the wants and feelings of the soul. It will 
be so if the heart is lively and affected in the duty, 
it must be so if the edification of others is the point 
in view. 

Several books have been written to assist in the 
gift and exercise of prayer, and many useful hints 
may be borrowed from them ; buta too close atten- 
tion to the method and transitions therein recom- 
mended, gives an air of study and formality, and 
offends against that simplicity which is so essen- 
tially necessary to a good prayer, that no degree of 
acquired abilities can compensate for the want of it. 
It is possible to Jearn to pray mechanically and by 
rule ; but it is hardly possible to do so with accept- 
ance and benefit to others. When the several parts 
of invocation, adoration, confession, petition, etc., 
follow each other in a stated order, the hearer’s 
miud generally goes before the speaker's voice,and 
we can form a tolerable conjecture what is to come 
next. The studied addresses with which some 
approach the throne of grace, remind us of astran- 
ger’s coming to a great man’s door ; he knocks and 
waits, sends in his name, and goes through a course 
of eeremony before he gains admittance ; ‘while a 
child of the family uses no eeremony at all, but 
enters freely when he pleases, because he knows he 
is athome. Itis true we ought always to draw 
near the Lord with great humiliation of spirit anda 
sense of our unworthiness. But this spirit is not 
always best expressed or promoted by a pompous 
enumeration of the names and titlés of the God with 
whom we have to do, or by fixing in our minds 
beforehand the exact order in which we propose to 
arrange ‘the several parts of our prayer. Some 
attention to method may be proper, for the preven- 
tion of repetitions ; and plain people may be a little 
defective in it sometimes ; but this defect will not 
be half so tiresome and disagreeable as a studied 
and artificial exactness. 

Many, perhaps most people, who pray in public, 
have some favorite word or expression whieh recurs 
too often in their prayers, and is frequently used as 
& mcre expletive, having no necessary connection 
with the sense of what they are speaking. The 
most disagreeable of these is, when the name of 
the blessed God, with the addition of perhaps one or 
more epithets, as Great, Giorious, Holy, Almighty, 
ete., is introduced so often, and without necessity, 
as seems neither to indicate a due reverence in the 
person who uses it, nor suited to excite reverence in 
those who hear. I will not say that this is taking 
the name of God im vain, in the usual sense of the 
phrase ; it is, however, & great impropriety, and 
should be guarded against. It would be well if 
they who use redundant expressions, had a friend 
to give them a caution, as they might with a little 
care be retrenched ; and hardly any person can be 
sensible of the little peculiarities he may inadvert- 
ently adopt, unless he is told of it. 
is There are several things likewise respecting the 
voice and manner of prayer, which a person may, 
with due care, correct in himself, and which, if 
sae A corrected, would make meetings for 

er more pleasant than they sometimes are. 
These I shall mention ap met the happy and. 
agreeable way is a medium between two inconve- 
nient extremes. 
speaking is a fault, when the size of 
number of hearers do not 
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and is more likely to confuse a hearer than to fy 
his attention. I do not deny bat allowance must 
be made for constitution, and the warmth of the 
some persons to 


there may be very little power of the Spirit, though 
Se wives nee in the street and naigh- 
borhood. 


| The other extreme, of speaking too low, is net so 
frequent ; but if we are not heard, we might as 
well altogether hold our peace. It exhausts the 
spirits, and wearies the attention, to be listeni 
for a length of time to a very low voice. Some 
words or sentences will be lost, which will render 
what is heard less intelligible and agreeable. If 
the speaker can be heard by the person farthest 
distant from him, the rest will héar of course. 

The tone of the voice is like wise to be regarded. 
Some have a tone in prayer so very different from 
their usual way of speaking, that their nearest 
friends, if not accustomed to them, coald hardly 
know them by their voice. Sometimes the tone is 
ehanged, perhaps more than once, so that if our eyes 
did not give us more certain information that our 
ears, we might think two or three persons had been 
speaking by turns. It is pity that when we approve 
what is spoken, we should be so easily diseoncerted 
by an awkwardness of delivery ; yet so it often is, 
and probably so it will be, in the present weak and 
imperfect state of human nature. It is more to be 
lamented than wondered at, that sincere Christians 
are sometimes forced to confess, “ He is a goed 
man, and his prayers, as to their substanee, are 
spiritual and judicious ; but there is something so 
dispJeasing in his manner, that amalways uneasy 
when I hear him.” a 

Contrary to this, and still more offensive, is @ 
custom that some have of talking to the Lord in 
prayer. Itis their natural voice, indeed, but it is 
that expression of it which they use upon the most 
familiar and trivial occasions. The haman vVeieo 
is capable of so many inflections and variations, that 
it can adapt itself to the different sensations of our 
mind, as joy, sorrow, fear, desire,etc. If aman 
was pleading for his life, or expressing his thanks 
to the king for a pardon, common sense and decency 
would teach him a suitableness of manner ; and 
any one who could not understand his language, 
might know, by the sound of his words, that he was 
not making a bargain or telling a story. How 
much more, when we speak to the King of kings, 
should the consideration of his glory, and our own 
vilenees, and of the important concerns we are 
engaged in before him, impress us with an air of 
seriousness and reverence, and prevent us from 
speaking to him as if he was altogether such a one 
as ourselves ? The liberty to which we are called 
by the Gospel, does not at all encourage sueh a 
pertness and familiarity as would be unbecoming to 
use towardafellow-worm who was a little ad- 
vanced above us in worldly dignity. 

] shall be glad if these hints may be of any serv- 
ice to those who desire to worship God in spirit 
and in truth, and who wish that whatever has a 
tendency to damp the spirit of devotion, either im 
themselves or in others, might be avoided. 


DR. RHETORIC AND OTHER PREACHERS, 


Dr. Wiruincton of Newburyport, Mass., discour- 
ses somewhat facetiously on “ Permanent Preach- 
ing for a Permanent Pastorate,” wherein he gives 
some very good hints to different classes of preaeh- 
ers, and coucludes that short pastorates are mope 
owing to defects in the clergy, than faults in the 
people. He thinks the minister needs. discretion, 
industry, piety, and common sense, with a love for 
his work and a knowledge of his people—and then 
there is no reason why he should notsucceed. Of 
the pasteral failures he thus discourses : 

“ Dr. Rhetoric was always changing ; he wasa 
man of disproportionate power ; with a fine person 
and a thrilling voice. He had passages in his dis- 
courses which would almost start the house from 
its foundation. But his taste was incorrect ; if he 
often hit he sometimes missed ; and his great imped- 
iment was that somehow his very eloquence erea- 
ted a craving he could not satisfy ; he had, at last, 
to compare himself to Noah's dove, who left the 
ark to find no rest for the sole of her foot. The 
Rev. Mr. Indiscreet was his pupil ; I watehed him 
from the first, and never did a preacher so disap- 
point me. He began by imitating Dr. Rhetoric, 
and as Dr. had clearly proved that no man ever 
became great by imitation, I set him down as a 
failure. Butno; Indiscreet survived his imitations, 
roared above them ; had every quality for a per- 
menent preacher, so far as sermonizing is concern- 
ed ; but alas! failed for want of common sense. 
He was always moving. Mr. Finespun was a re- 
markable example. Finespun had power, had abil- 
ity, imitated nobody, and was original to the last 
degree. But his combinations were forced ; his 
figures were brought from the ends of the earth. 
Nothing could be more cnrious than his introduc- 
tion ; and when he named his text, no hearer could 
divine what would be the subject ; yet Finespun 
was a man of real power; and if when he left his 
mathematics, he could have remembered that a 
straight line was the nearest distance between two 
given points, it would have been better for him. 
He always had use for his wings. Shotover had 
short pastorates, and had abundance of them. He 
has left the world a lesson which himself never 
would learn. Shotover was too politic ; he played 
the politician about cabbages. He always had a 
plot, because he always imagined a ecounter-plot 
against him. If he had the simplest measure to 
carry in his church, his friends must meet ; there 
must be a caucus ; ‘we may have opponents ; we 
must be ready for them,’ etc., etc., until finally he 
had use for all the machinery he had prepared ; 
end what was very sad, Shotover could see the 
last need of his machinery, but never could 
eee the origin of the evil. Wigfall I always 
sincerely pitied ; for he had shortsettlements with- 
out any great cause. Somehow or other, he always 
made the impression that he was a great man, and 
in a few years the people always found out that he 
was noteo great a manas they thoughthim. They 
were indignant, and rose at once to revenge their 
own mistake on their fugitive victim. He went to 
another vineyard to make the same impression and 
to find the same treatment. Sensitive was killed 
by gossips, busybodies, and tale-bearers. Oh! if 
he could have put on the shield of indifference— 
but he did not wholly make himself. Wantwill 
tried to please everybody, and ended in pleasing 
none, not even himself. Rev. Mr. Flash had a 
most pleasing and pathetic voice, and might have 
spoken for years with effect, if he could have found 
anything to ray; but he died a pastoral death, 
emothered in his own previous popularity. Wrong- 
head had a short career, because he never could 
put two ideas together. His sermons generally 
consisted of one idea, which he would repeat over 
about seven thousand times, with astonishing 
variety of language. He would endeavor to make 
the bantling pass for a new baby by putting on 
new slip; but when the audience found it out, 
they dismissed him and his bantling together. But 
the most melancholy example of the temporary 
wes my dear friend Mr. Prim. Prim was a good 
scholar, a man of common sense, a diligent 
worker, and a true Christian ; and yet he was slow 
to find a sctilement, and never could keep what he 
had slowly found. What was the matter? Dr. 
Franklin makes Poor Richard say: ‘A little 
neglect may breed great mischief: for want of a 
nail, the shoe was lost; for want of a shoe, the 
horse was lost; and for want of a horse, the rider 
was lost, being overtaken and slain by the enemy; 
all for want of a little care about a horseshoe nail.’ 
Prim was obstructed by Jittle impediments, and 
which he knew to be little atthe time. Nobody 
must speak to him going to meeting; no one must 
intrude on particular hours; if he had a call for 
settlement, he must put in some vexatious condi- 
tion; they must have a new bell, or change the 

Jamps, or the hymn-books. His manner was always 

precise, and his very laugh was ungenial. In 

short, he was a rosebush fall of verdare, flowers, 

and fragrance ; but you could not touch him but 

some hidden brier would scratch your fingers and 

pe your friendship. He fell a victim to liste 
riers. 
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poumber one fools 
States show 


 Soveign Misrells 


oom OUB ENGLISH CORRES! 


THE INTERVENTION IN MEXICO. 


Enatanp, Ma’ 

ge sas Evrross oy Tus Inxperenpeat : 
The Parisien press is very much occ 
gabject of the Mexican invasion, and th 
and England in the matter. “T! 

ail indignant against England,” says « 
torday ; but that is one of the ordina 
apeecb. There is, however, much of 
goubdtless, Amezican correspondents in | 
port home. Humanity and civilizatior 
sentiment prompt to the bi 
Convention of London, which forbade ir 
the domestic affairs, or to impose a for 

meat on Mexico. Both Spain and 
freacherous, and are basely deserting | 
field of battle. Nevertheless, France a 
erchical party are to tiumph. Thus th 
+ # Ag goon as the Freneh arrive in the capital, ¢ 
qill be declared the chiet of the provisional Gove 
feo. A constituent assembly, elected by universa 
exercised, will meet at Mexico, and declare the d 


pien of the nation. The commercial, manufactu: 
jnterests, as well as the clergy, are favorable to 








» whose success seems certain. This part: 
. has for object the triumph of civilisat 

The Constitutionnel writes as if the 
pad been framed expressly to overthrow 
and establish a monarchy : 

“All the reasons which led Spain, France, ai 
Mexico exist now more than ever, and retreat i 

is not more justifiable than the departure 
at the hight of a conflagration. Is it just? Is 
Is it worthy of governments which on all occasik 
dignity‘and honor so well? Happily, whateve: 
the cauee of Civilization will not be abandoned, s 
that large number of oppressed, who had witnes 
with such joy, will not be disappointed.” 

Here are fine words to cover an abom 

The Sicle is not one of “all the pap 
article very different in tone to those q 
this paper says: 

“Tt is impossible to associate ourselves with th 
certain visionaries who dream of a sort of campaig: 
foe, and who represent France aa the instruments « 

y. the cbief of which is General Almonte, Fi 

recogpized rights of nations would in no way 
lization of such a programme. We may say th: 
allew our countrymen to be insulted under w 
they may be; but it is impossible that we should 
the Ferdinand Cortez of the Archduke Maximil 
should conquer for him a doubtful throne, It i 
we can exercise a pressure upon a people to whe 
choosing the ferm of its government should be 
its plenitude. We are no more partisans of 
America than in Europe.” 

Nevertheless, the “ impossibility” wi 
and it is plainly said was prearranged 
and a palace clique in Paris. 

The strangest press matier is a curi 


great expansion in America! I annex 
ten “in bitterness of soul,” by General 
thing of the old proud spirit of the ho 
fard breaks outinit. The project of tl 
described as “madness.” In Spaia t 
signs en Mexico excite great indig 
Epoca of Madrid quotes a previous le 
eral Prim to the Emperor, written i 
setting forth that the establishment of 
Mexico was absolutely impossible. “1 
be so easy (says the letter in questic 
on the throne a prince supported by 
that throne would crumble away like 
European thrones now propped up b 
moment the mainstay of a foreign o 
withdrawn.” General Prim appears, 
the Epoca, to be doomed to an eternity 
ism. The Pairie to-night states that 
in Spain unanimously condemns the 
by Prim. This is not the fact. The 
sufficiently free in Spain to afford a 
opinion, and the papers of all part 
reached Paris are unanimous in conde 
conduct of General Prim, but what tl 
the bad faith and encroaching ambitio' 

Another letter from Paris says : 

“It is feared that France, fighting single-hs 
pide of the Atlantic, will incur great expense- 
gretied by ‘Jacques Bonbomme,’ #8 all here wv 
about financial matters are unanimous in 8a} 
ment was never more imperatively called fo 
Some timid speculators have even gone 80 fat 
possibility of a war between France and the 
goom as the great Republic shall have put 4 
broils, and thus recover its ancient superiorit 
centinent But they are generally consi tere 
Sighted, although the hopelessness of a pac’ 
Mexican difficulties is greatly regretted in th 

The Spanish Minister promises, 
serve, to communicate tle expected d 
Cortes. 

BRITISH POLITICS—A FRENCII 


Lord Palmerston’s ministry hangs | 
has lived on its liberal fercign policy, 
absolutist tendency of Mr. Disraeli 
servatives. But the Conservative le: 
new ground most unexpectedly. F 
characteristic difference, emulated } 
tricky and mere politician masque 
honest man, and talking of “ bloate 
and extravagantexpenditure. Oneo 
is repulsive, and shows the extre:m 
the moral sense of this clever trickste 
Had this Government yielded to the | 
French on the Italian question, and 
the idea of unity; had there been 
with him as to a policy of interventio 
States conflict, then there would have 
of these costly armaments, which m 
with France. The Paris Patrie has ¢ 
subject, professing to be written by « 
in Loncon, which is worthy of notic 
politicians. Though rendered into K 
no mistake as to the Frenchness of 
writer : 

“Though Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Premier, (for the real influence of Lord Pi 
countrymen Jies in his fighting qualities, 
Ostentation all approval of our immense n 
expenditure. He hopes one day to be the 
ultra-liberai on al] domestic and foreign quest 
cabinet Mesers. Cobden and Bright will be th 
Peace, disarming, reduction of expenditure, fc 
Of this class of pablic men, and Mr. Glad: 
tendencies. Last night, however, he was for: 
te take part with Lord Palinerston on the subje 
expenditure, and this is a remarkable fac 
France has succeeded a petty acd unnaturs 
unmistakably }rench.) It is, indeed, strange 
the Tories and the head of the Liberals quar 
order to know which cherishes the best feeling 
erful neighbor, Without France, they say, Ki 
tively powerless; but l'rance and England u 
destinies of humankind. Mr. Dirraeli is the 
of the two. He is not perronally to blame f 
able to restrain the passions of his party, or t& 
) my frem evokirg old hatreds and old 

rance. All parties in Fngland have done 
Whigs, ard Radicals; and if these appeals t 
most disastrous results, it is owing to the ma 
and patience cfthe Emperor The latest con’ 
that of the Tories, Peisonally, Mr. Disraeli 
or encoaraged the calumnies of the Tory jour 
and tic Bmperor. He is now free to expres 
and it happens to be friendly to France. Do 
why? I: is because the Conservatives hope 
power, and they desire to persuade the comme 
countries that they will do nothing to break | 

The American reader must, at lea 
remember and admit that the Pairte 
hostile to the North, and is now 
monarchical-Mexican. Rememberir 
echo to Mr. Disraeli’s cowardly anc 
gestion of co-operation with the Emy 
United States : 

“ Be assured that the really influential por 
public would see with pleasure France tak 
American war, and setting eside our (the KE 
the parenthesis) policy. and rescuing the w 
famine. We (the English) are the slaves o 
Emperor, having the confidence of his peop 
can break the bonds in which theorisis 
vigor in the cause of mankind—for the distres 
people is teuly frightful. The workmen hold 
they proclaim the dignity of labor with a 
considering their crue) sufferings, touches on 

Thus masqueraces the Frenchman 
Lancashire lads talk French magnilo 





AN INTERESTING § 


@HOWING HOW THE UNITED STATES 
RESPECTED IN EGY? 


(Tux following letter from Mr. T 
eu! at Alexandria, Egypt, to Mr. Se: 
Mate, will be found of exceeding 
readers who sympathize with the t 
missionaries and their helpers in for 
InpErenpEnt. ] 


Unirep Starzs Consv.at 
Alexandria, A 
Six: An affair of considerable i 
ing tbe question of religious tolera 
just been satisfactorily settled by 1 
“On teeta 
On the night of Saturday, the 29th 
o tolegneeels cspetch, dated the 25 
rom our consular agent at Osiut, ( 
ital ef Upper Egypt, stating that 
Faris. an agent of the American mi: 
Lansing and Barnet, had been se 
and otherwise il-treated at the oc 
a and had then, by order of the 
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 Koreign Miscellany. 


yR0M OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


THE INTERVENTION IN MEXICO. 


Enoianp, May 21, 1862. 
Jo sax Evrrors or Tus Ixperanpsst : 

‘The Parisien press is very much occupied by the 
abject of the Mexican invasion, and the conduct of 
gpain.and England in the matter. “The papers are 
all indignant against England,” says a letter of yes- 
terday ; but that is one of the ordinary figures of 
geech. There is, however, much of violence, as, 
doubtless, American correspondents in Paris will re- 

home. Humanity and civilization and every 

rous sentiment prompt to the breach of the 
Convention of London, which forbade interference in 
the domestic affairs, or to impose a form of govern- 
meat om Mexico. Both Spain and England are 
treacherous, and are basely deserting France on the 
field of battle. Nevertheless, France and the Mon- 
archical party are to triumph. Thus the Patrie: 
' As goon as the French arrive in the capital, General Almonte 
will be declared the chiet of the provisional Government of Mex 
ico. A ituent bly, elected by universal suffrage, freely 
exercised, will meet at Mexico, and declare the definitive regola- 
tien of the nation. The commercial, manufacturing, and landed 
jnterests, as well as the clergy, are favorable to the monarchical 

y, whose success seems certain. This party, supported by 

. has for object the triumph of civilisation, order, and 
liberty.” 

The Constitutionnel writes as if the Convention 
pad been framed expressly to overthrow the republic 
and establish a monarchy : 

“All the reasons which led Spain, France, and England to 
Mexico exist now more than ever, and retreat in such circum: 
gances is not more justifiable than the departure of the firemen 
sithe hight of @ conflagration. Is it juss? Is it reasonable? 
[sit worthy of governments which on all occasions understand 
dignity and honor so well? Happily, whatever may happen, 
the cauge of Civilization will not be abandoned, and the hopes of 
that large number of oppressed, who had witnessed the arrival 
with such joy, will not be disappointed.” 

Here are fine words to cover an abominable fraud. 

The Siécle is not one of “all the papers.” In an 
article very different in tone to those quoted above, 
this paper says: 

“Tt is impossible to associate ourselves with the aspirations of 
eortain visionaries who dream of a sort of campaign of 1823 in Mex- 
ice, and who represent France as the instruments ef a mensrchical 
party, the chief of which is General Almonte, French policy and 
the recognized rights of nations would.in no way justify the rea- 
lization of such a programme. We may say that we shall never 
silew our countrymen to be insulted under whatever latitude 
they may be ; but it is impossible that we should make ourselves 
the Ferdinand Cortez of the Archduke Maximilian, and that we 
should conquer for him a doubtfui throne. It is impossible that 
we can exercise a pressure upon a people to whom the faculty of 
choesing the ferm of its government should be preserved in all 
its plenitude. We are no more partisans of restorations in 
America than in Europe.” 

Nevertheless, the “ impossibility” will be, and is; 
and it is plainly said was prearranged with Almonte 
and a palace clique in Paris. 

The strangest press matter is a curious, half-mad 
article in The London Times, May 15, in which, in a 
grand manner, Mexico is made a present of to impe- 
tial France, who is to have a grand mission and a 
great expansion in America! I annex a letter, writ- 
ten “in bitterness of sou!,” by General Prim; some- 
thing of the eld proud spirit of the honorable Span. 
fard breaks out in it. The project of the Emperor is 
described as “madness.” In Spaia the French de- 
signs en Mexico excite great indignation. The 
Epoca of Madrid quotes a previous letter from Gen- 
eral Prim to the Emperor, written in March last, 
setting forth that the establishment of a monarchy in 
Mexico was absolutely impossible. ‘ Nothing would 
be so easy (says the letter in question) as to place 
on the throne a prince supported by France. But 
that throne would crumble away like certain other 
European thrones now propped up by France, the 
moment the mainstay of a foreign occupation was 
withdrawn.” General Prim appears, according to 
the Epoca, to be doomed to an eternity of republican- 
ism. The Patrie to-night states that public opinion 
in Spain unanimously condemns the course pursued 
by Prim. This is not the fact. The press is quite 
sufficiently free in Spain to afford a clue to public 
opinion, and the papers of all parties that have 
reached Paris are unanimous in condemning not the 
conduct of General Prim, but what they describe as 
the bad iaith and encroaching ambition of France. 

Another letter from Paris says : 

“Tt is feared that France, fighting single-handed on the other 
side of the Atlantic, willincur great expense—a thing much re- 
gretted by ‘Jacques Bonbomme,’ #8 all here who know anything 
about financial matters are unanimous in saying that retrench- 
ment was never more imperatively called for than it now is. 
Some timid speculators have even gone so far as to talk ef the 
possibility of a war between France and the United States, as 
soom as the great Republic shall have put an end to intestine 
broils, and thus recover its ancient superiority en the American 
centinent But they are generally consi tered to be rather far- 
sighted, although the hopelessness of a pacific solution of the 
Mexicaa difficulties is greatly regretted in the liberal journals.” 

The Spanish Minister promises, with some re- 
serve, (0 communicate the expected documents to the 
Cortes. 

BRITISH POLITICS—A FRENCH VIEW. 


Lord Palmerston’s ministry hangs by a thread. It 
has lived on its liberal fereign policy, and the known 
absolutist tendency of Mr. Disraeli and the Con- 
servatives. But the Conservative leader has broken 
new ground most unexpectedly. He has, with a 
characteristic difference, emulated Mr. Bright: the 
tricky and mere politician masquerading as the 
honest man, and talking of “bloated armaments” 
and extravagantexpenditure. One of his argaments 
is repulsive, and shows the extreme bluntness of 
the moral sense of this clever trickster. It is this: 
Had this Government yielded to the Emperor of the 
Frenca on the Italian question, and not sustained 
the idea of unity; had there been an agreement 
with him as to a policy of intervention in the United 
States conflict, then there would have been no need 
of these costly armaments, which mean differences 
with France. The Paris Patrie has a letter on this 
subject, professing to be written by an Englishman 
in London, which is worthy of notice by American 
politicians. Though rendered into English, there is 
no mistake as to the Frenchness of the “ English” 
writer : 

“Though Chancellor of the Exchequer under a warlike 
Premier, (for the real influence of Lord Palmerston with his 
countrymen Jies in his fighting qualities,) disavowed with 
ostentation all approval of our immense naval and military 
expenditure. He hopes one day to be the head of a cabinet 
ultra-liberai on all domestic and foreign questions, and of which 
cabinet Messrs. Cobden and Bright will be the leading members 
Peace, disarming, reduction of expenditure, form the programme 
of this class ef public men, and Mr. Gisdstone flatters these 
tendencies. Last night, however, he was foreed by Mr. Disraeli 
te take part with Lord Palinerston on the subject of ‘our’ military 
expenditure, and this is a remarkable fact. Friendship for 
France has succeeded a petty acd unnatural rancor. [Tais is 
unmistakably }rench.) It is, indeed, strange to see the head of 
the Tories and the head of the Liberals quarreling in pubiic in 
order to know which cherishes the best feelings toward our pow- 
erful neighbor. Without France, they say, Kngland is compara- 
tively pewerless; but France and England united may rule the 
destinies of humankind. Mr. Disraeli is the more inconsistent 
of the two. He is not personally to blame for not having been 
able to restrain the passions of his party, or to prevent the Tory 
journals frem evokirg old hatreds and old prejudices against 
France. All parties in Fngland have done the same—Yories, 
Whigs, ard Radicals; and if these appeals have not led to the 
most disastrous results, it is owing to the marvelous moderation 
and patience cfthe Emperor The latest conversion, however, is 
that of the Tories. Personally, Mr. Disraeli has never approved 
or encoaraged the calumnies of the Tory journals against france 
and tie Bmperor. He is now free to express his real opinion, 
and it happens to be friendly to France. Do you want to know 
why? It is because the Conservatives hope very soon to be in 
power, and they desire to persuade the commercial classes of both 
countries that they will do nothing to break peace.” 


The American reader must, at least for the nonce 
remember and admit that the Patrie has been and is 
hostile to the North, and is now so vehemently 
monarchbical-Mexican. Remembering this, read the 
echo to Mr. Disraeli’s cowardly and infamous sug- 


gestion of co-operation with the Emperor against the 
United States : 


“ Be assured that the really influential portion of the English 
public would see with pleasure France taking the lead in the 
American war, and setting aside our (the Engtish) (pray mark 
the parenthesis) policy. and rescuing the working-classes from 
famine. We (‘the English) are the slaves of fixed ideas. The 
Emperor, having the confidence of his people and of humanity, 
can break the bonds in which theorists hold us, and act with 
vigor in the cause of mankind—for the distress of the Lancash re 
people is teuly frightful. The workmen hold meetings at which 
they proclaim the dignity of labor with @ moderation which, 
considering their crue) sufferings, t on the sublime.” 


Thus masquerades the Frenchman, and makes the 
Lancashire lads talk French magniloquence. W. 

















AN INTERESTING STORY, 
SHOWING HOW THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT IS 
RESPECTED IN EGYPT. 


{Tue following letter from Mr. Thayer, U. 8. Con- 
sul at Alexandria, Egypt, to Mr. Seward, Secretary of 
State, will be found of exceeding interest to all our 
reacers who sympathize with the trials of Christian 


missionaries and thei rn, 
InvErenpenr.} eir helpers in foreign lands. 


Unitep ey ConsuLATE po 861 
exandria, August 26, 1861. 
, a. : An affair of considerable importance, affect- 
~F “4 question of religious toleration’in Egypt, bas 
jus - Satisfactorily settled by the agency of this 


— e. 
n the night of Saturday, the 29th of July, I received 
- a dispatch, dated the 25th of that month, 
as egy ar agent at Osiut, (or Siout,) the cap- 
. pper Egypt, stating that on that morning 
oe an agent of the American missiona: Messrs. 
ies _ owt. Barnet, had been severely bastinadoed 
= otherwise ill-treated at the court of the eadi of 
siut, and had then, by order of the cadi, been impris- 


oned. 
a the Monday following I Wrote to Zulficar Pasha, 


of foreign affairs in emanding 
the i release of the i mo re and an 
iavestigation of his.case, and also annouacing that I 


should expect satisfaction for the barbar- 
ous outrage by order of the cadi on 
Faris. * * * 


In regard to Faris i is proper to remark here that 
learned from the m thet be wee a Byvla 
a tregg the af Oct Tapes yor 
ments, whom t 

Gatribation of Bibles end religious pablionie a 


was not technically an American 
been provided with the cate 
eonsulate general, though in Byria he 
enjoyed that privilege by the favor of the proper 
authorities there. he had been pre- 
sented in person to the moudir of Osiut, and com- 
mended to his protection as the agent of the American 
missionaries by Mr. Lansing, some three months 
before the outrage on him. The cause and circum- 
stances of this affair were briefly these : 

A Christian woman of Osiut, who had been com- 

pelled to profess Mohammedsnism, wished to return 
“to her original faith. In the absence of the Coptic 
bishop she employed Faris (whose argumentative no 
less than his medical skill gives the title of 
El Taheeb, or El Hakim, the ie for doctor) to be 
her attorney in complying with the usual formalities 
required to enable to enjoy in peace her new 
religion. Faris, without consulting his employers, 
assumed her cause, and d to appear in her 
behalf before the cadi. Hié conduct in this matter, 
however, as well as that of the woman, was strictly 
conformable to the laws of Egypt and the well-known 
firman of the late Sultan, which guarantees religious 
toleration in the dominions and dependencies of the 
Porte. But in a place so remote from the sovereign 
authority as Osiut, and with a population of at least 
twenty thousand, for the most part bigoted Mussul- 
mans, the practical enforcement of such liberality is 
exceedingly difficult, and even dangerous. 

Faris, being summoned to appear in the court of 
the cadi as the woman’s attorney, found it filled with 
the prominent Muslim citizens of Osiut, who, with 
the attendant rabble, numbering about sixty, and sub- 
sequently increased to two hundred, were evidently 
disposed to raise a tumult. They had lately heard of 
the accession of the new Sultan, who was generally 
believed to be an unrelenting enemy of religious 
freedom, and under whose reign they expected un- 
limited license to exterminate the odious heresy of 
Christianity. Without being allowed to explain his 
case, and in evident agreement with the prearranged 
plan of the cadi, Faris was insultingly told to sit upon 
the ground, and was then bastinadoed and torcured 
in the most inhuman manner until he swooned away 
from his sufferings. After being reviled, beaten with 
staves, shoes, courbashes, (raw hides,) and being spit 
upon, kicked, and frightfully maimed, he was dragged 
by a clamorous mob, urged on by the cadi and mutti, 
to the criminal cell of the prisen, and only released 
that evening when the jailer reported him to be dying. 
On reviving the next day he was again imprisoned, 
but was liberated by the order of the moudir, who 
held an investigation, and strongly condemned the 
irregular and brutal proceedings ot the cadi and the 
populace. The doctor who examined Faris reported 
his wounds to be of a very serious character, and it 
seems probable that his health is permanently im- 
paired. The tumult thus created in Osiut by popular 
violence was so great that the few European residents 
there considered their lives in danger, and feared that 
the massacres of Jeddah and Damascus were to be 
renewed. They therefore petitioned for protection to 
the moudir, who issued a proclamation commanding 
the inhabitants to return peaceably to their houses, 
nad to desist from further disturbances. 

It is to be observed that the barbarous torture of 
the bastinado has been abolished even in the army 
and navy of Egypt, by a decree of the Viceroy, dated 
on the 9th of July of the present year. Nevertheless, 
in the semi-ecclesiastical courts of the cadis, the 
rules of which are not determined by civil authority, 
this cruel a‘use flourishes in full vigor. 

A minute and deeply interesting recital of the pro- 
ceedings at Osiut, written by Faris to the mission- 
aries, is appended to this dispatch. I also communi- 
cate herewith a translation of the cadi’s letter to the 
moudir, justifying the outrage, and the moudir’s reply 
thereto, condemning severely the treatment of Faris. 
It will be seen that the cadi admits and even glories 
in his misconduct, which he considers to be warranted 
beyond question by the approval and co-operation of 
the most distinguished and wealthy Mussulmans of 
Osiut and by the precepts of his religion. * * * 
Finding that this foreign-office discussion was not 
likely to expedite my business, I resolved to make a 
direct appeal to the Viceroy, who, with the most 
courteous readiness, granted me an audience for nine 
o'clock on the morning of the 8thinst. Attended as 
before, I called at the palace of his highness at the 
time mentioned. After answering his inquiries 
respecting our national struggle for the maintenance 
of the United States Government, I changed the sub- 
ject by adverting to a small insurrection in his own 
dominions, which I hoped he would treat with the 
same vigor which we applied to such troubles at 
home. I then unfolded the case to his highness, and 
told him that my Government and millions of people 
throughout the world would await his decision with 
interest. * * * 

On the 15th inst. I sent Mr. Wilkinson to inquire 
of the viceroy what had been done, and tu specify 
what measures I would wish him to adopt in case he 
desired definite information. His highness said he 
had deposed the cadi and his subordinate from their 
offices. Mr. Wilkinson told him that I required the 
imprisonment not only of the cadi and mufti. but of 


all the ringleaders in the outrage mentioned in the 


I would also expect a fine of $10,000 to 
be exacted from their property to compengate Faris 
for the injuries he had sustained. His highness 
thought this penalty too severe, but promised to in- 
form me what he would do further in a few 
eo. 

On the following morning, Noubar Bey brought to 
the consulate the message that his highness had con- 
sidered my suggestions, and would immediately fine 
and imprison the thirteen men. He thought, how- 
ever, that I expected too much; that two or three 
thousand dollars was as much as they could pay, and 
a month a long enough term of confinement. I re- 
plied that, in consideration of the prompt and hand- 
some manner in which his highness had treated my 
wishes, I would consent to reduce the pecuniary 
award to $5,000; but when so small a period as one 
month was suggested, I feared his highness did not 
appreciate the enormity of the crime he proposed to 
punish. For the culprit who steals my spoons one 
month might be sufficient; but here was a crime 
against civilization—a crime which it was the interest 
of the Egyptian, not less than of my own Government, 
to rebuke, and the minimum of punishment I could 
accept was one year. I begged his excellency to 
assure the Viceroy that he would never regret having 
embraced the opportunity I thus gave him of com- 
mending his Government to the sympathies of the 
world, and, as I had heard that the Viceroy was in- 
tending to sail that day for Constantinople, I trusted 
he would send me a favorable response before his 
departure. His excellency then returned, promising 
to report the result of his interview. 

About three hours later, I received a message that 
the Viceroy had ordered the thirteen men whose 
names I had mentioned to be imprisoned for one year, 
and that the fine of five thousand dollars should be 
exacted from them. each paying according to the 
degree of his culpability. In order, however, that the 
payment of Faris might not be delayed, the Govern- 
ment would at once pay the money, reimbursing itself 
afterwards by the collection of the fine. 

Accordingly, this morning, just two months since 
the day of my arrival in Egypt, I had the satisfaction 
of sceing the messenger of the Government deposit a 
bag containing the five thousand dollars in gold in the 
office of this Consulate General, where it is now held 
subject to the order of the beneficiary. * * * 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, 

Wx. S. Toarer, U. S. Consul-General. 

Hon. W. H Sxwarp, 

Secretary of State, Washington. 


Che Independent. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Any old Subscriber, on renewing his subserip- 
tion, ([@" and at that time only, 44) may send us 
any number of new names, not on our books during 
the previous twelve months, and retain for his serv- 
iees One Doar for each of said new names—the 
amount to be deducted from the remittance made 
us. Thus, Twenty Dollars sent would pay for one 
renewal and eighteen new subscribers—all for one 
year. No person is permitted, under this offer, to 
stop the paper at the end of the year, and renew 
his subscription in the name of another party. 

We offer to any old subscriber (until further 
notice) a premium of a copy of Webster's Abridged 
Dictionary, containing nearly five hundred pages, for 
the name of every new subscriber for one year, 
sent us with Two Dollars. The price of the Dic- 
tionary, alone, at the book-stores is $1 50. The book 
will be delivered at our Office, or be sent by express, 
as desired. ” 

py Pepre ny Madepimebipu Paragon. 
and the name of the town, county, : 
written, therein. Our subscribers have no idea of 
the trouble they give us by neglecting this duty. 

We ask our friends in all parts of the country to 
give us their kind aid in extending our circulation, 
whieh we are happy to say is now Ture 
Tors as Laren aS THAT OF ANY OTHER WerxiLy 

cReuciovs Newspaper ix THE Wortp. An hour or 


cadi’s letter. 








would double our subscription list 
Reader, will you aid the good cause in which we are 
engaged by making the effort we desire? 
" JOSEPH HM. RICHARDS, Pustisuer, 
No. 5 Beokman street, N. Y. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS = =—_ 
A CARD. 


The undersigned has in preparation a new Hymna an 1 Tune 
Beek, entitled SONGS FOR SOCIAL WORSHIP. It is intended 
exgressly for Vestry and Social Meotings, and no expense ef 
laber or meney will be spared to make the work STANDARD. 
Charches or congregations whe may contemplate precuring a 
new bodk are invited to “held on” till this new comer shall be 
im the market. Itis hoped te have it ready in September. 
HENRY HOYT, 

No. 9 Cornhill, Besten. 








wo WORKS. 
VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL, 
Sent by Mail. 

No pay expected until received, read, and approved. 
let, DR. 8. 8. FITCH’S SIX 
vention, and Cure of Consumption, Skin Diseases, 
male Complaints, etc. Om the Mode and Rules for Preserving 
Health. 360 pages, 21 vings. Price 50 cents, 

2d. DR. 8. 8. FITCH'S NEW WORK en Heart Disease, Apo- 
y, Rheumatism, D 

these 
50 cents. [497 Say which 


State, , and Post-Office. Address 
R. 8. S. FITCH, Ne 714 Breadway, New York. 


THE NEW YORK SUN, 


Published daily, Sundays excepted, 
ONE CENT PER COPY—SIX CENTS PER WEEK. 
Delivered anywhere in the city or vicinity. 


CIRCULATION 50,000 COPIES. 


When sent by mail, Tazzs Dottars rex Year; three months 
for $1. The postage within this State is only Sevanrr-Eieur 
Caats 4 YzAR- out of the State, $1 56 a year. 

D’ye read Taz Sun ?—That one-cent sheet, 

Gives all the news.—It can’t be beat. 

D'ye advertise —Just try the light 

Of 50,000 Suns—exceeding bright ! 


A WEEKLY EDITION 


of Taz New York Sun is issued every Tuesday, at two GENTS PER 
cory, $1 per 100, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS—PAID IN ADVANCE. 
SS ee 75 cts, | Three copies, 1 year......$2 00 
16 months,....$1 00 | Five copies, * ceccee 3 00 


Ee Specimen copies, gratis. Discount of 20 per cent. from 
single rate, on each copy over five. 
E> Postage within New York State, onLY THIRTEEN GENTS A 
YEAR—out of the State, TwENTY-s1xX CENTS. 
Address all letters to 
MOSES 8. BEACH, Proprieter of The Sun, 
Cor, Fulton and Nassau sis., N.Y. bas 


ST. LOUIS THEOLOGICAL SUNDA Y-SCHOOL 
AND TRACT DEPOSITORY, All the publications of the 
American Sunday-School Union and American Tract Society, 
with the issues of the warious denominatiens and private publish- 


ers at publisheis’ prices. 
Address J. W. McINTYRE, 
No. 9 South Fifth st., 8t. Louis, Mo. 


N OW READY, 
Parson Browniow's 


WONDERFUL BOOK. 


One Volume. Containing upwards of 45@ pages, 12 superior 
Engravings, an excellent Steel Portrait. etc. Beautifully priat- 
ed on fine white paper, and handsomely bound in muslin, Price 





One copy, 








1 25. 
Sent free, by return mail, on receipt of price. 
AGENTS WANTED 
In every city, town, village, and county, to sell this thrilling aad 
remarkable work, Address 
GEORGE W. CHILDS, Publisher, 
No, 628 and 630 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
APPLEGATE & CO., Cincinnati, 
Publishers for the West, 

(Ce Papers copying will receive the work. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT 


BETHUNE. 


E. ANTHONY, No. 501 BROADWAY, 


Has for sale an exquisite Photograph of Rey. Dr. Berauns. 
These at a distance who desire to know its excellence before 
ordering, will be assured by the following certificates : 
“The Photographic Portrait of Rev. Dr. Bethune, published by 
Mr. Anthony, is a very excellent likeness of him, and the ealy 
desirable ene we have seen, or believe te be in existence.” 
Signed, THOMAS DE WITT, 
TAOS. E. VERMILYE, 
PETER STRYKER, 
“The likeness of Dr. Bethune, published by Mr. Anthony, is 
very striking, and will be highly prized by his friends.” 





REV. DR. 


Signed, ABM. R, VAN NEST, Jz. 

The price, mounted on Bristol Board 8 x 10, is......... $2 00 
© in fine oval gilt frame.............cccccocese 5 00 

ek CIDR, BF Big dco s in cocccarocnvcdawasscagsst 25 cts, 


E, ANTHONY, 
No. 501 Broadway New York, 
Manufacturer of Photographic Albums, 


THE EARLY PHYSICAL DEGENERACY OF 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 

And the early melancholy decline of Childhood and Youth, just 

published by DR. STONE, Physician to the Troy Lung and 

Hygienic Institute. 

A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Nervous Debility, 
Marasmus, and Consumption ; Wasting of the Vital Fluids ; the 
mysterious and hidden causes for Palpitation, Impaired Nutridon, 
and Digesticn 

ie” Fail not to send two red stamps and obtain this book. Ad- 
dress 





DR. ANDREW STONE, 
Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygien‘c Institute, and Physician 
for Diseases of the Heart, Toroat, and Lungs, No. 96 Fifth street, 
Troy, N. Y. 











RAILROADS. 
QTONINGTON LINE FOR BOSTON, VIA 
. GROTON, NEW LONDON, STONINGTON, PROVIDENCE 
NEWPORT. TAUNTON, and NEW BEDFORD.—The splendid 
steamers COMMONWEALTH, J. W. Williams, and PLYMOOTH 
ROCK, J. C. Geer, will teave Pier No. 18 N, R., foot of Cortlandt 
street. DAILY, (except Supdays,) at 5 p.m. 
Freights taken as low as by any other line, Office of Company, 
No. 115 West street, corner of Cortlandt street. 
W. M. EDWARDS, Agent. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


/ 

Passenger Trains Jeave as follows: 

6.00 a.m., MAIL, for Dunkirk. This Train remains over night 
at Elmira, and proceeds the next morning. 

7.C0 a.m., EXPRESS, for Buffalo. 

9.00 a.m., MILK. daily, for Otisville. 

12.15 P.w., ACCOMMODATION, daily, for Port Jervis. 

4.00 p.m., WAY. for Middletown, Warwick, and Newburg. 

5.00 p.m., NIGHT EXPRESS, daily, for Dunkirk, Buffale, 
Canandaigua, and principal Stations. The Train of Saturday 
runs through te Buffale, but does not run to Dunkirk. 

7.00 p.m., EMIGRANT, for Dunkirk. 

CHAS. MINOT, Gen. Sup’t. 
EDUCATION. 
ARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE Screntiric ScHoon. 

The next term in the Chemical Department begins August 28, 
The Regular Course includes Recitations in General Chemistry, 
Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis, Physics, and Technical 
Chemistry, and Instruction in the Laboratory in Analysis, Azri- 
cultural and Manufacturing Chemistry, Metallurgy, and Phar- 
macy. Students may also attend Recitations in Anatomy and 
Physiology, Mineralogy, Physical Geography, and Political 
Economy ; and courses of Lectures on Geology and Zoology, Prof. 
Agassiz ; Philosophy, Prof. Bowen; Chemistry, Prof. Cooke ; 
Botany, Prof. Gray; Technology, Prof. Horsford ; Literature, 
Prof. Lowell; Physics, Prof. Lovering; Mathematics, Prof. 
Peirce ; History, Prof. Torrey ; Anatomy, Prof. Wyman. This 
Department receives general students, who seek a thorough scien- 
tific education, and also special students in Chemistry applied to 
Medicine, Metallurgy, or Manufactures. For further information 
address C. W. ELIOT, Prof. of Chemistry, Cambridge, Mass. 

J. A. LOWELL, 
Chairman of the President and Fellows of Harvard College. 


THE PRIVATE INSTITUTION FOR FEEBLE- 
Minded Youth, at Barre, Mass., offers to parents and guardi- 
ams the accumulated experience of fourteen years’ suceessful 
eperation, and the comforts of an elegant country home, 

GEO. BROWN, M.D., Supt. 


(GOLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
pal’ 
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Ladies, Bridgeport, Ct. For circulars, address the Princi- 
MISS EMILY NELSON. 


~ MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 
$150—NEW SEVEN-OCTAVE PIANOS IN 


Rosewood cases, iron frames, and overstrang, for 
$15C ; do. with moldings, $160 ; do. with carved legs and inlaid 
pame-board, $175, $)8, and $200 , do with Pearl keys, $225 and 
$280; new 6% octave, $140. The above pianos are fully war- 
ranted, and are the greatest bargains that can be found in the 
city. Please call and see them. Second-hand Pianos at $25, $10, 
$50, $75, and $100. Wew Melodeons at extremely low prices. 100 
new and second-hand Pianos and Melodewns to let at $2 and up- 
ward permorth. Rent allowed if purchased. Monthly payments 
received for the same. Foreign Sheet Music at 2 cents per page, 

HOKACE WATERs, Agent, No. 481 Broadway. 
RGANS.—THREE CHURCH ORGANS, 
four, six, and eight Stops, of superior tone and workmaaship. 

for sale st &@ great sacrifice, and on easy terms. Also six Stop Par- 
lor TS a very handsome walout case; will be sold very 
low. A 

rn. & C. S. ODELL, No. 163 Seventh avenue, N. Y. 


«“GTODART” PIANO-FORTES. 


STODART & MORRIS, 
No, 506 BROADWAY, N. Y., 

Manufacturers of the celebrated * Sroparr” Prawo-Forere, 

Square, Grand, and Piccolo, or Cottage Piano-Fortes, 
Plain and Ornamental Cases, 

Tn addition t the ar merits that have w: Instru- 
ments their envi reputation, a comprise ay Bo ere 
improvements ng any rea ‘or pu of tone, 

et merit. rity =, 











delicacy of durability, and their capacity for enduring 

ravages of severe climates, the ‘“‘ STODART” PIANO-FORTES 
stood the test of more than 8 quarterofa century. For rip te 
riority of these celebrated instruments, the manufacturers areat 
liberty to refer to over FIFTEEN THOUSAND families who have 





an evening devoted to this work, on the part of all, 
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REMOVAL.—PIANOS. 


adi sb at ppie Nereis fet Mata [iat 
HALLET, DAVIS & 00.’8 —— and other Boston 
and New York Pianos, at great bargains. Ma.oproms cheap. 
Secon? Han Pranos fm $25 te $175. PIANOS AND 4 
LET, applied on purchase. 
Fiance taned, T. 8. BERRY. 


No. 503 Broadway, 
Metropolitan Hotel. 

GS TEINWAY & SONS’ 

GOLD MEDAL GRAND 





Warerooms, Nos. 62 and & Walker street, near Broadway, N.Y. 
“ Musens. SraiwwaY & Sons: Having had one of your instra- 
mente for over twe years, I can bear witness to ite admirable qual- 
ities in every reapoct. Iam more than satisfied. And if I had te 
buy another I should certainly go te your rooms again.”—Huwnr 
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INSURANCE. 
MAN HATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEW YORK, 
No. 31 Naesau street, epposite the Post-Office. 
Cash Capital and Accumulation...... Os cdccecivece sce $1,200,008 
Dividends to Policy-Holders................ 0000 ceeees 340,000 
DIINIITL .cnancutitelnatenssascepanetnas-apheta ~. 650,000 


Dividends paid in the life of the assured. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
C. ¥. Wempts, Secretary. 


J. L. Harser, Assist. Sec'y. 8. N. Srsppans, Actuary. 


Prospectus, and ali necessary information, may be had at the 
office, or at any of the Agencies in ang of the principal cities, 
[_ORILLARD 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 104 BROADWAY, 





THREE-QUARTERS OF THE PROFITS ALLOWED TO THE 
INSURED. 


DIVIDEND TO THE INSURED FOR 1861, THIRTY PER CENT. 


4 This Company continues to take Fire Risks on Murcuan- 
ISB, VESSELS IX Port, and on Strorgs, DWELLINGS, etc., etc., as 
lew as any responsible Company. 

CARLISLE NORWOOD, President. 
WASHINGTON SMITH, Vice-President, 
JOHN C. MILLS, Secretary. 


PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BROOKLYN. 
Orrics 1x New Yors, No. 62 Wat Sraezzr, 

And in Brooklyn, No. 1 Court Stazet, opposite the City Hall. 
CAPITAL....-...+0- Pevieccccccceccccess $200,000 0@. 
SURPLUS...... enrgeacages $107,779 74 

Insures Houses, Manufactories, Buildings, Machinery, Goods, 
Merchandise, Chattels and Personal Estate, Ships, Vessels and 
Cargees, (in port only,) and Ships Building, against Loss and 
Damage by Fire. Policies also issued om Transportation and 
Inland Navigation Riske, at their Office, No. 62 Wall street, New 
York. or through their ‘various agencies located on the line of the 
inland waters and transportation routes of the country. 

STEPHEN C. CROWELL, President, 
EDGAR W. CROWELL, Vice-Pres. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 








SECURITY 


FIRE INSURANCE GCOMPANY 
No. 31 PINE STREET, 


MEW YORK. 


Cash Capital... ...--.... 
Surplus, January 1, 1862 ......... 


ee 


- -500,008 60 
wt evreeeccsscceees 148,045 14 


NO OTHER LIABILITIES. 
Deasuas Reoxtvs 75 Pex Cunt. oy Nat Prorrrs. 





The SECURITY also insures againt logs by Inland Navigation 
on the LAKES, CANALS, and RIVERS, 
Losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Vice-President. 
K. L. HAYDOOKR. Secretary. 


a DRY GOODS. 
ROGERS & RAYMOND, 


Manufacturers of the latest and most elegant styles of 
GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHING, 
having just introduced a variety of seasonable novelties, would 
direct the attention of sagacious 
MEN OF BUSINESS 
to their immense Spring and Summer Stock of elegant suits for 
the store, the counting- house, the promenade. 
BOYS’ CLOTHING. 

Parents should see their novelty just brought out in Spaae 
Sacks, and their special and most becoming Sraane anv SUMMER 
Fasuions In Scnoot Suits. 

Prices marked on every awficle, and no deviation. 

Stores Nos. 121, 123, and 125 Fulton st., 
and 214 Broadway. 























Book's PRIZE-MEDAL 
SPOOL COTTON, 


on Spools of 200 or 500 yards, 
WHITE, 
BLACK, and 
Cé@LORED. 
A fall assortment of this celebrated Thread for sale 
BY 


WM. HENRY SMITH, Sole Agent, 
Nos. 34 and 36 Vesey street. New York, 


Brack LACE MANTILLAS 
FOR THE MILLION, 


AT AN IMMENSE SACRIFICE. 


400 Black Lace Mantillas, $4 50; regular prices, $9. 
850 Black Lace Mantillas, $5; regular prices, $10. 
450 Black Lace Mantillas, $6 ; regular prices, $12. 
220 Black Lace Mantillas, $8 ; regular prices, $17. 
Lace Centers, Points, and Crapes, at half prices. 
Black Lace Flouncings, at half the usual prices. 
ALSO, JUST OPENED, 
Black Threed Vails, from $2 25 and upwards. 
Black Guipure, Thread, and French Edgings and Laees. 
Figured Black and White Nets, Coiffares, and Barbes. 
1,000 pieces Valenciennes Laces, is. per yard and upwards. 
TOGETHER WITH A SELECT ASSORTMENT OF 
RICH LACES AND FRENCH EMBROIDERISS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
AT BEMARKABLY LOW PRICES, 


- E. WILLIAMS & CO., 
Late Peter Roberts, No. 429 Broadway. _ 


SENT BY EXPRESS TO ALL PARTS OF 
THE COUNTRY, 
SIX SHIRTS 


FoR 
NINE DOLLAB S. 
RETAILED AT WHOLFSALE PRICES. 


SIX NEW YORK MILLS MUSLIN SHIRTS, with five Mnen 
Bosoms, made to order, and warranted to fit, for $9, or $1 50 


SINGLE SHIRTS MADE FOR SAMFLES. 
This is the only house in the city that uses New York Mills 
Muslin in Shirts at these pnices, These Shirts are made with 
five different styles of Bosoms, and are just as good a shirt as 

sold by other houses at $2 £0 each. 
TRY ONE FOR SAMPLE. 
Fine Shirts of all styles made up to order at exceedingly low 

i F. LEWIS, 


No. 655 Broadway. 




















EXTENSION TABLE MANUFACTORY. 
Retabtished } WM. HEERDT, Established 
3646, 16 years, 


No, 150 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK. 


Extension Tables in Oak, Black Walnut, Mahogany, anf Rose- 
wood of all styles and on hand and made to order. AN 
work WAERANT2D. lers from the Country attended to with 
fidelity and A liberal discount allowed te whole- 
sale dealers. 


ERRIAN’S 


HOUSE FURNISHING WAREHOUSS, 
No. 601 > 
Is now fully supplied with every article im ¢he Hne. 





f Coekiag 
‘The Messrs. Berrian will be pleased to wait on their old friends 


| ance ses tee 
claimants. 





BR. W- MEERIAM 
HAS THE BEST ASSORTMENT OF 
LOOKING-GLASSES 


IN AMERICA, 
And at prices lewer than any ether dealer. | 
Mawvuracronr anp Waxenovsz, 


Ne. 8 CHATHAM STRERT, Naw Your. 
GO. L. CANNON, 


DEALER IN HOT-AIR FURNACES, 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 
WATER AND STEAM HEATING APPARATUS, 
KITCHEN AND LAUNDRY RANGES, 
REGISTERS, VENTILATORS, Ero. 


Barween Broapwar anp Untversrrr Pics, 
New Yerk. 


J. G@ REITHER’S 


GABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSE 
Foutron av., con. Navy eraune, 
Brooklyn. 


(4.B.—Late Manufacturer for over Fourteen Years for 1. 
BROOKS.) 


At this the oldest in the city; having manufae 
tured for over Sixteen years. may be found one of the finest col- 
lections of Rich Cabinet and Upholstered Goods, of the newest and 
most desirable patterns of any house in this city or New York. 
Also a large lot of Tambour, —- and Nottingham Lace 

Vestibule Lace, Muslin Curtains, Cornices, Shades, ete., 


N.B.—I would beg leave to return my thanks to my friends fee 

their former patronage, and respectfully solicit a continuance of 

will be made on my 
@. REITHER. 


[PURNITURE! FURNITURE ! 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, BY 
DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
At our Warerooms and Manufactory, No. & Bowery, and @ 
Christie street, New York. : 
se” Third Avenue Cars pass our Store. 
We still continue the Wholesale and Retail Furniture B 
at the Old Stand, No. 87 Bowery, where, with our inoreased 
ities for manufacturing, we are enabled tg offer inducements te 
the trade not te be obtained elsewhere, r Warerooms, No. 











: as 
well as the best arranged in the city ; and with the increased fa- 
cilities we possess, are enabled to manufacture at lower rates than 
any other house in the trade. We would especially invite your 4 
attention to eur stock, consisting in part of 


ROSEWOOD, PARLOR, AND CHAMBER FURNITURE. 
In Brocatelle, Delaine, and Plus’ 

MAHOGANY, BLACK WALNUT, AND IMITATION FURM- 
TURE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Enameled Chamber Furniture, in sets, from $20 to $100. 
Sideboards and Extension Tables constantly on hand, and — 
factured to order. Fine Rosewood, Walnut, and Mahogany 
steads, new patterns ; also, a large assortment of Mattresses, con- 
— ot Patent, Spring, Curled Hair, Moss, Whalebone, and Ex- 


or. 

We would also call your attention to our Cane, Wood, and Flag- 
seat Chairs, We shall be able at all times te supply the trade on 
the most reasonable terms. 


WALKER’S PATENT SWING CRADLES, 
We are the sole agents for this city of 
TUCKNER’S NEW STYLE PATENT SPRING BED, 


the best as well as the cheapest of amy in use. Retail price, 
——— 7,060 have just been ordered by Government for hos- 
pital use. 


CABINET FURNITURE axn UPHOLSTERY. 


JOHN MEER£ & SON 


MANUFACTU 


CABINET FURR TURE 
anp 
UPHOLSTERY, 





Nos. 333 anp 335 Fourgs Street, 
(Northwest cor. of Broadwey.) 
SUPERB PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING AND BEDROOM 
FURNITURE, 
THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT TO BE FOUND IN THE CITY, 
AND WILL POSITIVELY BE SOLD AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 
MR Goods Packed and Shipped te all parts ef the world. 
H ARBISON’S 





IMPROVED 


EUROPEAN KITCHENBRS, 


ALL SIZES, PRICES FROM $30 TO $200, 


MADE BY 


BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO., 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 
Soar, 
CANDLES, 
STARCH. 
Every description of Family aad Toilet Soaps. Upwards of 100 
varieties, 


WAX, SPERM, ADAMANTINE, AND TALLOW CANDLES, 
J. 0. HULL’S SON, 
(Successor to W. Hull & Son,) 
Manvuracrunss, 
No. 32 Park row, New York, 
THE HOWE SEWING-MACHENES. 
Recent and important improvements having jeen 


to this 
machine render it now the most pe before the public, and 
@ with a guarantee 





THE HOWE SEWING-MACHINES, 
No. 437 Brosdway, New York. 


THE ROTARY LOCK, FOR HALL DOORS, 
Society Rooms, Engine Houses, etc., newing | + row Small 





Key and being proof against Pick Locks. onee 
used this Lock will have ne other. In fact it has ne com: 5 
MARVIN ke 


No. 265 Broadway, 

Bole Depot for Alarm, Patent, Fire, Burglar, and Damp Preof 
J OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 

OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY, 


(Ge For sale by ail Stationers throughout the United States and 
te the Trade at the © 


MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 
Ne. 91 John street, New York 


HENRY OWEN, Agem, 
ATER-WHEEL. 


REYNOLD’S PATENT OCONCENTRAL PRESSURE 
WATER-WHEEL. 
For information or cisculars (free) concerning this remarkable 
Wheel, aidress 
TALLOOT & UNDERHILL, Agents, Oswego, N. ¥. 


KVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER 
LOWE'S IMPROVED PRESSES are the Best, 











simple a boy of twelve can do 
Cards, 


a trifling Price of Presses : 
ete bere 
Oe oe nee ANY, Ma, 13 Water 


STAINED GLASS FOR CHUROEES. 
Bixe- 16 Scxea kvaxva, New York. oo 
one eee aiding and  catincle Dooce 


ND NAVAL CLAIM 
Nea AR own EBED & 





a. 
Bouaty, Back 
Prize Money, etc., collected for 








them in use, in nearly every part of the civilized worid. 


” H, H. CASEY. 








periber. 
fhe Corks of pvp oe 
branded thus : ° 
*, 1 





WEDDING CARDS AND NOTE PAPRRS 
im the latest and most elegant styles, at J. Everdelll’s old Eetab- 
lishment, 302 Broadway, corner Duane st, , 

_ Samples by mail. 
Fitch BROTHERS, 


STATIONERS AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 3 Park place, two doors from Broadway, 
New York. 
Particular attention given to orders. 


DDE- MARSHALL’S SNUFF 

Is now well known te be the best article to be found 

curing the Catarrh, Cold in the Head, and the Headache. 

ges out all obstructions, strengthens the Glands, and gives a 
action to the parts affected. For sale everywhere. 


BUCKEYE 
MOWER AND REAPER. 
IMPROVED FOR 1862, 


THE BEST MACHINE PLACED 











WITHIN THE REACH OF AIA, 


SIZES AND PRICES TO SUIT ALL CLASSES OF FARMERS, 


Asm vax oereat Fuatunes Rerainzp, 
Important IMPROVEMENTs ADDED, 
AND 
PRIGES REDUCED. 
Bend fer a Circular, 
JOHN P. ADRIANGE, 
MANUFACTURER AND PROPRIETOR, 


Mill Street, Poughkeepsie, 
and No, 165 Greenwich street, near Cortlandt street, N. ¥. 


MATHEWS’ VENETIAN HAIR-DYE.—THS 
celebrated Dye was first prepared in 1845; since that time 
it has been USED BY THOUSANDS, and in no instance has it falled te 
give PERFECT SATISFACTION. 

THE VENETIAN DYE is the cheapestin the world. Its price 
is ONLY FIFTY CENTS, and each bottle contains DOUBLE THE QuAm- 
TITY OF DYB coptesined in those usually sold for oNE DOLLAR. 
THE VENETIAN DYE is the safest composition of ite class, %#€ 
is WARRANTED NOT To INJURBE the hair or the scalp in the slightest 
degree 

THE VENETIAN DYE works with RaPrpiry AND curtaintr. & 
causes no annoyance or trouble to those whe use it, 

THE VEN ETIAN DYE produces any shade that may be de- 
sired,—one that will not fade, crock, nor wash out,—ene that is ag 
permanent as the hair itself. 

THE VENETIAN DYE does not, in any manner, Interfere with 
the NATURAL SOFTNESS OF THE HAIR,—it neither scorches nor dries it, 
THE VENETIAN DYE is the best, cheapest, safest, most com- 
venient, most successful, and most PERMANENT Dye ever used. 
For sale by all druggists. Prepared only by A. I. MATHEWS, 
General Agent. No. 16 Cedar street, New York. 


2 50 RARE RECEIPTS, AND MUCH NEW 

information, including Something to De About 
whereby several dollars a week can be made on a small in 
ment. Books sent free for 12 cents. mag Ws STAF- 
FORD & CO., Publishers, No. 442 Broadway, New York 


(CLEVELAND WATER CURE.—THE OLD- 
est Institution of the kind im America, Send fer a Gicou- 
lar giving full information. 


Cleveland, May, 1862 


PURE CATAWBA WINE. FOR MEDICINAL, 
Sacramental, and Family Use. Made with great care from 

Te Tne 

ss ds fa JOSEPH KINSEY, Cincinnati, Ohie, 


oi Siight Cold, Cough, 











T. T. SEELYE, M.D., Proprieter. 











edy, if neglected, often ter- 
minates seriously. Few are aware of, 
the i nee of stopping @ rough or 
Plight fold in its first stage ; that 
which in the beginning would yield to 
@ mild remedy, if not attended to, soon 
attacks the lungs. 

Brown's Lironchral Trochea 
were first introduced eleven years ago. 
It has been proved that they are the best 
article before the publio for fj: 
felds, Bronchitis, ¥ 
fratarrh, the Hacking Cough in Ban- 
eumftian, and numerous affections of 
the DThraat, giving immediate relief.’ 
Public Speakers and Singers, -' 
will find them effectual for clearing and 
strengthening the voice. + 

Bold by all Druggists and (Dealers in 
“Medicine, at 25 cents per boz. 

J 0. WHITEHOUSE, 
. 


Nos. 281 and 283 FULTON S8T., BROOKLYN, 


From his long experience and the extensive patronage con ferred 
by a discriminating public, now offers without further qualifica- 
tion a F 


SUPERIOR STOCK OF BOOTS AND SHOES, 


Embracing every variety of 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’s, 
Mis3z8’ AND CHILDREN’s 
BOOTS, SHOES, AND GAITERS, 


Made of the best material, and manufactured by the most artistie 
workmen the country affords, and which I warrant will give 


ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 


Ladies’ Walking Gaiters and Balmorals of beautiful style and 
finish ; also Glove Kid, topether with Gent’s Patent Leather, 0@f 
Skin. Kid, and Morocco Boots. Youths’ and Children’s Gaiters 
and Balmorals of all descriptions. 

With the extensive stock constantly receiving, and manufac- 
tured expressly for our retail trade. my stock consists of seme of 
the best Eastern work ever offered in this city, at the very lowest 
prices, 

Tiree and Shoes made te order on PLUMER’S PATENT 





Boots and Shoes manufactured on these Lasts are comfortaile 
from the first wearing, and require mo “ BREAKING IN,” and 


therefore more difrable. 
J. 0. WHITBHOUSE. _ 


A BEAUTIFUL MICROSCOPE, MAGNIFYING 
£00 times, for 28c (silver.) Five of different powers, $1. 
Mailed f. ce. Address F. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass, 


GAFES. || SAFE 3. 








THE CRISIS 


In Iron Safes is now reached. Having been | satisfied that @ 
radical change in the construction of Iron Safes was absolutely 
necessary to protect them more perfectly against 
FIRE, BURGLARS, AND BAMPNESS, 

the Subscribers have effected an arrangement whereby they ere 
enabled to offer an article combining the experience of Valentine 

Butler during twelve years’ manufactare and sale of the Alum 
Marvin during twenty years’ manufac 


Saf 
& Marvin, Upward of 20,00 Bafes now in use made by the above 


ies will enable the public to judge what they produce 
tly, and we gtareaten that the Sates noe oteeed have 


their equal nae world as proof against 
FIRE, BURGLARS, AND DAMPNESS. 
MARVIN & CO., 
No. 265 Broadway, Sole Depot, 


large stock of the Wilder Patent Safes now.on hand, and 
partice Fishing them will be supplied at very reduced prices. 


GUANO OF THE BEST QUALITY, 


IMPORTED BY WM. H. WEBB 


of Mew York, from BAKER'S AND JARVIS’S ISLANDS in the 
Pacific Ocean, Sold Genuine and Pure as imported by the cargo, 
or at retail, at 


Mo. #@ BUBLING SLIP, Cox. SOUTH STREET. 


It is a superior article, and sold at 40 per cent. less than Pera- 
vian Guano, and should be tried by every consumer. For pamph- 
lets, containing analyses, certificates of farmers, etc., etc., call ab 
the Office, where samples may be seen. 

Prof. Liebig of Germany says, under date of July, 1860: 
iat pabor'e Island Guano conteine more Pucie’ i 
ae tome vidoes oll —_ 
T think it preferable to Peruvian Guano, which being rick te am 
monia, tends rather to great development of leaves and stems.” 

This Guano can be obtained at the stores of 





BARROWS, REED & 00., Box 61. 


pw W. Seorr, Buffalo, N. ¥. B.O, Barer, Bath, Me. Pa 
ed ee Ona ques, Susens, Peta Bat 
5.6: munsan Spreng Me Borax Kxsioe, Hartford Oo 
on Co., portage Ww i & Co., 

. pannow, Portland, Me, Taos, Cxvacuaa, Lendon, @' 
A. Searizs, Augusta, Me. Ww. 




































~ Gaal Sets 


THE WAR. 
Rebel Concentration at Richmond. 


The whole interest of the war now gathers around 
the single point of Richmond, where the rebellion is 


gathering its whole strength. 


The rebel government has undoubtedly given up its 
last hopes of foreign aid. Judge Rost, one of their 
envoys, in a letter intercepted by our vessels, and 
published in the Northern papers, narrates a conver- 
sation with Sefior Calderon Collantes, Spanish Minis- 
ter for foreign affairs, which convinced Rost that no 
steps whatever in behalf of the Southern Confederacy 
are to be looked for from England, France, or Spain. 

The disappearance of Beauregard’s army from 
Corinth gives rise, amongst others, to conjectures not 
unreasonable, that part of it has been sent round by 
the circuitous railroad line, via Mobile, to Virginia. 
There certainly are thus far no signs—so far as we 
know—of any demonstration or attack upon any of 
the Union armies at any other point than Richmond ; 
for Jackson’s force is now flying in utter rout before 


Banks and Fremont. 


Thus the indications are, at this moment, that the 
Confederate leaders have resolved to consolidate all 
their strength at Richmond, and to wager the lives 
and fortunes of their enterprise upon the result of the 


military operations at that city. 


y 
The official returns from the “ Battle of Fair Oaks” 
—as the surprise of our left wing before Richmond 
on the lst and the subsequent fighting have been 
named—have tardily come.in; and Gen. McClellan 
thus summed up to the Secretary of War on the 7th 


phy Wounded, Missi 
Killed. ‘ou Dg. 
oe , baaedt 0d. 08. ddeee 183 $94 146 
| arene tert Gécweb’e oB6606668 259 980 a 
Keyes’ s.ciccn oe seeecevcee ee M48 1,753 1 
ert errr rye er 690 3,627 1,222 


In all, 5,739. Reports by deserters and contrabands 
make the enemy’s loss some 10,000; and state that 
Johnston hurled upon our left wing in that battle the 
vast number of sixty thousand men, with a desperate 
resolve and entire expectation of capturing or destroy- 


ing all our force beyond the Chickahominy. 


Gen. Robert W. Lee assumed the chief command of 
the rebel army in front of Richmond, on the 3d of May, 
in place of Gen. Johnston, severely wounded. He issued 
a general order, on the occasion, in which he says 
that the rebe) forces have made their last retreat, and 
that as fighting is necessary now, “Victory or 


Death !” must be every man’s motto. 


Some reconnoissances since the battle of Fair Oaks 
have penetrated to within three miles of the city; and 
our balloons are now, when they go up, in plain sight 


of the ladies and gentlemen of Richmond. 


There can be no doubt that the army in front of 
Richmond has faith in the military ability of Gen. 
McClellan, and is ardently desirous of the decisive 


battle. 
The Retreat from Corinth. 


The pursuit of the fugitives from Corinth was in- 
stant and vigorous. Corinth was occupied by Gen. 
Pope, it will be remembered, on Friday, May 30. Five 
days later, the same rapid leader was already thirty 
miles south with forty thousand men, had already 
reported ten thousand prisoners and deserters taken, 
and fifteen thousand stand of arms. And Gen. Hal- 
leck concludes his brief report to the Secretary by 


saying, “ The result is all I could possibly desire.” 


The latest accounts represent the enemy as retreat- 
ing down the line of the Mobile and Ohio Railroad 
with Gen. Pope hurrying them along, and already 
about sixty miles south of Corinth; twenty thou- 
sand of the rebel host deserted, and swarming over 
the whole country, on their discouraged way home- 
ward ; while the remaining Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Arkansas regiments are marched southward under 
close strong guard of Alabamians and Mississippians. 
A promising constitution for an army! The retreat- 
ing forces are suffering for want of food, and all the 
people of that region, rich and poor alike, are almost 
starving It is scarcely possible that Beauregard can 
again collect forces enough to make a stand in front 


of Halleck. 
Arkansas Guerrillas. 


The war in Arkansas seems to be no longer any- 
thing except a mere affair of guerrillas. The opera- 
tions of Gens. Carr, Osterhaus, and Steele, in the 
northeastern part of the state, have been almost cn- 
tirely confined to hunting up and destroying these 
noxious bands of outlaws, and have been quite effi- 
cient. Itis reported by refugees from various parts 
of Arkansas that great distress and poverty prevail 
throughout the state; and a singular proclamation 
was a little while ago issued by Gov. Rector, in 
which he called upon the state, if things did not im- 
prove, to leave the Confederacy. This has so dis- 
tracted the not very strong minds of the Arkansas 


voters, that they are quite at a stand what to do. 
Stanly Repressed. 


The universal and powerful indignation with which 
the whole North received the news of Military Gov- 
ernor Stanly’s infamous proceedings in North Caro- 
lina was felt and sympathized in by Government. 
Secretary Stanton said plainly that he would not be 
a member of a Government that would countenance 
such deeds; Congress was deeply moved; and it 
was evident that the North was united in the deter- 
mination not to endure such a diabolical wickedness. 
President Lincoln, with the careful deliberation so 
characteristic of him, waited and considered. And 
the result, though no authoritative accounts have 
been published, will unquestionably be the speedy 
reopening of the schools at Newbern, and the decided 


suppression of Governor Stanly’s slave-hunting. 
Charleston. 


We reported last week that the Union gun-boats 
were in Stono River, within eight miles of Charles- 
ton. A few additional details reach us from South- 
ern papers received in Baltimore. From these we 
can gather that a considerable Union force, probably 
about 2,000, has landed under the guns of the fleet, 
and is preparing for an advance. Some slight hos- 
tilities have taken place, and Gen. Gist, the rebel 
commanéer, reports twenty “ Yankee” prisoners. 
The success, thus far, of the Union advance is due 
to information received from Robert Smalls, the bold 
contraband who brought the steamer Planter out of 


Charleston. 


It is a significant fact that the French and Dutch 
consuls at Charleston, MM. de Choiseul and de Bruyn 
Kops, have found it convenient to leave the city, just 
as our gun-boats came up Stono Creek. They seem 


to think it a precarious residence just now. 


In concert with the movement upon Charleston, a 
force was sent out about the same time from Port 
Royal, which penetrated inland to Pocotaligo, on the 
line of the Savannah and Charleston Railroad, broke 
up effectually a considerable space of the road, and 


returned without loss. 
Mobile. 


We receive a rumor that the mortar fleet is moving 


upon Mobile ; but it is not confirmed. 
The Mississippi Entirely Open—Memphis Ours. 


On Wednesday, June 4, flamés were seen rising 
from various parts of the rebel works at Fort Wright. 
Next day our.fleet moved cautiously down the river, 
and the 46th Indiana Regiment, Col. Fitch, occupied 
the post. The rebels, who had no resource but to 
evacuate the place after the fall of Corinth, had de- 


stroyed everything of value. 


The fleet at once passed on down the river, found 
no obstructions at Fort Randolph, and proceeded 
straight on toward Memphis. Reaching the vicinity 
of the town on the evening of Thursday, June 6, the 
fleet anchored for the night. It consisted of Com- 
mander Davis’s gun boat fleet, and a “ram fleet,” 
under the command of Col C. Ellet, Jr., the well known 
civil engineer. On the morning of Friday the rebel fleet, 
which had been seen near the city the night before, 
boldly weighed anchor and came up the river in line 
of battle. It consisted of seven vessels—the Gen. 
Van Dorn, flag-ship, Gen. Bragg, Gen. Lovell, Jeff 
Thompson, Beauregard, Little Rebel, and Sumter. 
The Union fleet at once moved toward the enemy, 
and a furious conflict between the rams and gun- 
boats ensued. The firing commenced at long rifle 
range; as the fleets approached, the Union ram 
Monarch struck the foremost rebel ram Beauregard 
amidships, cut her almost in two, and she sank 
in deep water right opposite the city, in full view of 
Jeff Thompson, who sat on horseback in front of the 


Gayoso House looking on, with crowds of citizens. 


e Monarch was thus brought into the middle of 
the rebel fleet, and the ram Little Rebel made a dash 
at her, but the Monarch dodged so skillfully that the 
Little Rebel ran into one of her own consorts instead 
knocking off a wheel, and forcing her to run ashore. 
As she did 80 she ran into the Gen. Lovell and dis- 
abled Aer; in a few minutes the broadsides of the 
Benton shattered the Jeff Thompson so that she 
had to run ashore, where she caught fire and burnt 
up; aod four of their seven vessels thus disposed of, 


the other three ran away. ge | — 


taken, except the Van Dorn, 
heafd of. 


The battle thus ended, Commodore Davis de- 
manded the surrender of the city, which was at once 
given up, Jeff Thomeere and his men suddenly dis. 

. The U.S. flag was hoisted over the post. 
oitice, and the city is peaceably held by two Union 


appearin 


regiments. 








a tion on the 9th, which was 
information 


see fit to commu 
upon our relations foreign 2 


Gen. Schofield, military 
has published a seasonable order, 
troops in that state to “hunt 
guerrillas, and to shoot on thes 
shall be taken in arms, calling on 


quantities of not more > than 


My. Berahisel flies iy ena 

r. of Utah presented i "i 
the 9ib, the constitution’ ade ted in tne House, on 
and its perm asking to 
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Utah will be required to ittee on ‘Territories. 
| before becoming a state. 
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pted by that tecritory, 


The Retreat of Jackson. be admitted as a state. 


with Fremont’s advance, attacked 
ard on the 2d of June, but the main « 
rebel force got safe into Newmarket, prisone; 


wrt x the 3d, @en. Bayard, with a cavalry brigade 
detached from McDowell’s army, effected a junction - 
with Fremont at Strasburg, and fell upon Jackson’s 

rear-guard, but still could not reach his main body in 

its headlong flight up the valley. ; 
Fremont following closely, was crossing the 

Shenandoah on Friday morning, the 6th, having 

already taken 400 prisoners, when a sudden rise of 

twelve feet in the river carried away his pontoon 

bridge, and delayed him a day. 

On the morning of Sunday, June 8, Gen. Fremont 

pushed forward from Harrisonbu 
and seven miles out at last found 
whole force very Rae posted in rugged woody 
round, defended ravines. 
Fremont gave battle at half. past eight in the morning ; 
the contest continued until half-past twelve, when 
fighting Gen. Mitroy in the center having driven the 
enemy opposite him, Fremont ordered a general ad- 
vance, when the rebels retreated, and our army en- 
camped upon the field of battle. 

Among the other results of this furious chase, the 
able rebel cavalry officer Gen. Ashby is killed, as well 
as his bold partisan George Sheets ; and two-thirds 
of Ashby’s cavalry are said to have been taken pris- 


Jackson’s rear-gu put away her polygamy 


Tho Humphreys Impeachment. 
Humphreys, the impeached 
His trial before the 
on the 9th, but postponed to the 
time to answer. 


traitor judge, has 
Senate was opened 
26th, to allow him 


‘i ‘ The Opposition. 

speech in answer to the O itio ks of 
Voorhees and Vallandigham, re ee a 
of the Whole in the House, on the 5th, by Mr. McPaer- 
son of Pa., dieproving by detailed facts and figures 
the charges of extravagance brou 
Administration, and defending its ¢ 

—Vallandigham introduced into the House on the 
9th, a vote ot thanks to Gen. Halleck and his army ; 
with the opposition compromise catehword of “ the 
Constitution as it is, and the Union as it was,” in the 
end of it; but as the House refused to pass it without 
hesitation, the mover withdrew his first demand for 
the previous question, and the subject lies over. 

Colonization to St. Croix. 

Col. Raasloff, Danish Charge des Affaires, has re- 
quested the U. S. Government to euter into a plan 
ior transporting freedmen from this country to the 
Island of St. Croix, where there is a want of laborers. 
They are to be paid at the usual rates, carried there 
free, and insured employment for three years. Mr. 
Seward, in replying, indicates a willingness to con- 
sider the subject, and has laid it before the House 
and Senate Judiciary Committees. 


Commercial and Financial. 
MORE DEMAND NOTES. 


Ir is now the opinion of most business men, that 
the Government should at once authorize the issue of 
$150,000,000 more of legal tender demand notes. If 
there is any opposition, in any quarter, to such a 
measure, it does not now show itself. 

When The Independent—early in the history of our 
troubles—first recommended a national currency as a 
war measure, as a necessity, growing out of this 
wicked rebellion, the idea was ridiculed and con- 
demned by hundreds of newspapers, and by tens of 
thousands of grandpa theorists, who, not seeing an 
inch beyond their spectacles, boldly declared that such 
astep would destroy the nation. It is now very clear 
that if this measure had not been adopted, financial 
tuin would have been inevitable. 
posed the measure now dares attempt to show how 
we could have survived, without its adoption. 
Secretary Chase is a practical business man, 
adapted to the times and ready to do what, at the mo- 
ment, appears right and proper. 
easy for him to lay aside his long cherished hard- 
money theories, but, in a time of war, he is the man 
to see that old notions and old systems of political 
economy, founded on circumstances and relations 
which have passed away, are to be laid aside. 
great general can make a fine show of mlitary tactics 
at a dress parade, in time of peace, but in a battle, 
when the fate of the nation is at stake, if he is indeed 
a general, he will make and unmake rules, and over- 
tide military formulas, to suit the occasion. 
business, then, is to win a victory, and not to teach 
scientific gunnery, sword practice, or Zouave wall- 
scaling. So it is with a practical financier. 
Chase, six months ago, found Government credit 
Indeed, it was almost impossible 
to borrow a dolilar on terms which any nation, 
with proper self-respect, could for a moment enter- 
He also saw that a reform in our currency 
‘was needed ; that the millions of irredeemable trash 
with which the country, particularly the West, was 
flooded, should be replaced by a good and-safe cireu- 
Jation—a circulation which should inspire universal 
Such a circulation, he believed, would 
revive trade, enable the Government to pay its 
debts, and make lighter the heavy burdens which 
were rapidly accumulating upon us. 
Such a revolution in public sen- 
timent never was known before. Old-fogies, solemn- 
faced bullionists, and dyspeptic theorists, by thou- 
sands, now admit that the project was a good one. 
We were in Washington at the time the demand note 
bill was under consideration in Congress, and were 
glad to contribute ihe mite of our influence to secure 
At that time the nation was bankrupt ; 
not a dollar was in the treasury. Money in Wall 
street was worth two per cent. a month; capitalists 
were hoarding their gold. The whole community was 
frightened. We know men standing high as finan- 
ciers and bank managers, who then said there was no 
hope—that the Government, financially, had caved in 
—and that they would not, for very fear, loan it 
another dollar. These men were Union men. They 
were friends of the administration. 
to the heart’s core, 
apythirg in their power to help the Government 
But what could they 
Our Federal stocks were already a drug 
at 10 or 15 per cent. discount. 
money, on the same security, would be worse than 
They were the custodians of trust 
They held in their hands the hard earnings of 
the poor, and felt bound, as honest men, to protect 
such sacred trusts against all harm and detriment. 
Mr. Chase saw this entanglement, and was ready for 
the Napoleonic movement; and we do not hesitate 
now to say that the legal tender demand note bill has 
done more to strengthen the Government, encourage 
the people, revive trade, and give boldness to our 
army, than the inost signal victory of the war. 
one in his senses can ¢ceny this statement. 
find the country in good credit at home and abroad, 
Money is a drug at 8 to 4 per cent. per annum. We 
are independent of British gold or French sovereigns. 
We don’t care a rush what the Rothschilds, the Bar- 
ings, the Browns, or the Hopes may do, say, or think 
We can take care of ourselves. 
snap our fingers at every foreign gold vault in Chris- 


toward Staunton, ght against the 
ackson at bay, his 


Forming line at once, 


News from New Mexico down to May 26, is that 
the Texan invading force is at Fort Bliss, at the 
extreme southern line of the territory, destitute and 
starving, and making its way home again as fast as 


Loyalty in Slave States. 
A report comes out in one of the papers, that a 
Union movement is about to take place in Texas. 
This cannot be relied upon, though there is no doubt 
much loyalty, at least among the Germans of the 
western part of the state. 
The recent accounts of loyal manifestations in 
North Carolina, turn out to be, as we intimated was 
not improbable, pretty much manufactured. 
At New Orleans all seems quiet. On Gen. Butler’s 
recommendation, Col. George F. Shepley of Maine, 
formerly a Douglas Democrat, an able lawyer, and 
heretofore a good friend to Jeff. Davis, has been 
appointed Military Governor of Louisiana. 
One Hundred and Seventy Prizes. 
It is said that one hundred and seventy prizes, in 
all, have been thus far captured by our navy, many of 
them of great value. 
A Union Rezerve Army. 
A camp of instruction for the 50,000 new volunteers 
Jately called out is about being formed near Annapolis, 
under Gen. Wool, where this great reserve will be 
rapidly brought into good soldierly trim, and used to 
keep full the ranks of the Union armies. 
' 











No man who op- 





It was doubtless not 


The Senate has continued from time to time its 
On the 5th, Mr. McDougall 
offered a substitute for the whole bill, being the plan 
of the Boston Board of Trade, which would tax sales 
of liquors, tobacco, and fixed incomes. 
to recommit was rejected, 32 to8. Mr. Sumner then 
offered an amendment— 


“That every person claiming the service or labor of any persons 
held as s}aves, be taxed $2 on account of each and every person 
80 claimed, but in no case shall apy person so claimed be sold for 


labors upon the Tax bill. 


which was adopted by 19 to 16, four New England 
Senators (Hale, Wilson, and Foster and Dixen of Ct.) 
voting against the amendment. 
passed to a third reading. 
some further debate, a final vote not to tax slaves, and 
a somewhat bitter personal altercation between 
Messis. Wilson and Cowan, the Tax bill was passed 
by 37 to 1 (Powell of Ky.) It is now returned to the 
House for consideration of the Senate amendments, 
and will probably be finally adjusted by a committee 


The bill was now 


On Friday, the 6th, a‘ter | T@Pidly waning. 


The Slavery Questions. 
The Emancipation bill came up in the House on 
the 4th, on Mr. Porter's motion to reconsider; and 
Vallandigham’s motion to table Mr. Porter’s having 
been rejected, 65 to 86, the reconsideration was 
voted, 84 to 65; Mr. Porter moved a substitute for 
the bill, but the immediate passage of this being 
opposed, the bill was recommitted, with instructions 
to report the substitute. 
—Mr. Wickliffe wanted to introduce into the House 
on the 5th a resolution asking information whether 
Gen. Hunter had organized a regiment of blacks and 
fugitive slaves, and officered it, etc., and by what 
authority. Mr. Blake of Ohio objected, and Mr. Col- 
fax “ hoped the gentleman would not bring the negro 
question into the House to-day,” which made every- 
body laugh except Wickliffe, who said “he did not 
hear the remark of the gentleman from Indiana.” 
The objection prevented the resolution from being 
received. Mr. Powell offered a similar resolution 
next day, which was laid over under the ruic. 
Mr. Sumner offered a resolution in the Senate on 
the 6th, with a preamble, citing Gov. Stanly’s sur- 
render of slaves, closing of the colored schvols, and 
banist ment of Mr. Helper; and therefore asserting 
that the creation vf military governors like Stanly 
and Johnson is unconstitutional and dangerous. 
This was objected to and laid over, as was another 
resolution to the same efiect which Mr. Sumner soon 
afterwards offered. 
—Mr. Colfax offered a resolution in the House, on 
the 9th, which was passed by 77 to 43, instructing 
the Judiciary Committee to report a bill modifying 
the Fugitive-Slave Law, so as to permit persons 
claimed under it a trial by jury. 
moved to lay it on the table, but was defeated by 


change do we see! 


They were loyal 
willing to do 


To lend more 


folly—madness. 
Wickliffe of Ky. 


—Mr. Sumner, on the 9th, offered the memorials of 
the Presbyterian General Assembly, and of the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Synod, calling slavery the cause 
of the rebellion, and'asking for the emancipation of 


—The Hovse bill, prohibiting slavery in all the 
territories of the U. S., passed the Senate on the 9th 
by 28 to 10. The Wilmot Proviso will therefore be 
the law of the land as soon as the President shall 
have signed the bill; and thus one of the objects of 
the great anti-slavery revival is consummated. 


War Legislation. 
—A joint resolution giving a premium of $2 to every 
regular recruit, an¢d a month’s pay to every regular 
and volunteer recruit, passed the Senate on the 4th. 
—The House on the 4th, after a short debate, 
passed by 31 majority a good and seasonable bill 
declaring that all persons holding offices under the 
Confederacy are for ever ineligible to office under the 
United States. This bill as thus reported does not 
seem to keep such traitors out of Congress, which 
ought to be done. 
—The bill for a Board of Fortification, and for sea- 
coast and other defenses, came up in the House on 
the 5th; but, after debate, the bill was rejected as 
conferring too much power on the proposed Board, 
and spending too much money. 

—Messrs. Wilson, Grimes, and Harris exposed 
with much and proper earnestness the severe and 
dishonorable practice of imprisoning respectable men, 
volunteers, in the District of Columbia 
for military offenses; 
Senate discharging th 
forbidding the practice in future. 

—A resolution of considerable 
the House on the 9th, by 
ment of that body the Un 
should be subsisted upon the property of rebels. 


Eelp for The National Intelligencer. 
A vote passed the House some 
means, to buy a hundred sets o 


The Government is now in need of more money, 
and the people are more than willing to receive 
$150,000,000 more of legal tender demand notes, as 
soon as they can have them. They are also willing 
to furnish arms and munitions of war to any extent 
required, and to take their pay ia these notes. They 
They ask no unreasonable 
prices for any article furnished in exchange for these 
notes, for they believe them to be good. 

We are not a nation of paupers. We are rich in 
every element of wealth. No government on earth 
can more easily pay the interest on a debt of a thou- 
sand millions of dollars than we can. 
dustrious, money-making people. We can, if we will, 
and we will, if we have the opportunity, show to the 
world how we can pay off our entire war debt in less 
than thirty years. The issue of $150,000,000 more of 
demand notes at the present time will—(here we are 
willing to be put on record) — 

1st. Insure permanent financial prosperity through- 
out the country, which is of the greatest importance, 
under the pressure of such burdensome taxation as 
we have in prospect. 

2d. It will keep our Government stocks above par— 


want nothing better. 


and a resolution passed the 
ose now thus confined, and 


significance passed 
88 to 39, that in the judg- 
ion armies in rebel states 


Intelligencer, the 
These debates 3d. By making an easy money market, it will en- 
able the Government to borrow when necessary 
at 4 or 5 percent. to almost any extent, on a credit 
of thirty to fifty years. 

4th. It will give courage and hope to business 
men in every part of tke country. 

5th. It will start the wheels of activity in every 
branch of trade, and, in its influence, do more to give 
US power with other nations than any other measure 
that can be adopted. 

Let us, therefore, have the required issue at once, 
and let us have a currency in such popular 
ations as the people demand, viz.: $50,000,000 in 
one dollar notes, $50,000,000 in two dollar notes, and 
$50,000,000 in three dollar notes. The day such & 
is passed will be a bright day in the history of the 
country. Congressmen, attention! 


uced by Mr. Hutchins on 
which 


Contract Frauds to be Punished. 
The President has signed 





AMERICAN HARVEST. 
Ws hear from all 











rains and uniform warm weather have given great 


to of every description. 
ie 


friend in a small town in Minnesota 


writes as follows, under date of 26th of May: “We 


wish you would send out here about 100 of your 
Jazy idlers. 1n harvest-time they will all command 
great wages. All our spare help have gone to the 
war, and we fear much grain will be lost for want of 
men to harvest it.” 





EUROPEAN HARVEST. 


Txovau prices of cereals have declined in the Eng- 
lish market, in consequence of liberal importations, 
yet the prospects of a bountiful harvest there and on 
the Continent are not bright. There has been an 
excess of moisture, and farmers are very apprehen- 
sive of a short and poor crop. In Yorkshire, Lincoin- 
shire, Leicestershire, Derbyshire, Notlingbamshire, 
Huntingdonshire, and Northamptonshire. violent 
storms have seriously damaged the wheat crops. Hail- 
stones of extraordinary size have fallen. A long suc- 
cession of dry weather can alone. save the harvest. 
Our cereals will probably continue in good demand 
another year. 





A FINANCIAL QUESTION. 


Kxow all men by these presents, that we take no 
other notice of anonymous communications than to 
give them a toss into the waste-basket, from whence 
they go directly to a highly respectable fellow-citizen 
in the rag trade. 1 

This may be a financial question with which we 
have no right to,meddle, but we submit to the whole 
Ann-street fraternity—dealers in Confederate bonds, 
rebel shinplasters, and other trash—that we cannot, 
will not, without protest be made even a silent part- 
ner in that line of trade. All anonymous writers 
will, therefore, please do their business hereafter 
direct at headquarters. This notice is designed to 
include all the two-legged bulls and bears in Wall 
street who have hatchets to sharpen, and all specu- 
lators in real estate, breadstuffs, etc., who desire a 
first-rate notice in these columns. 





BROKER AND BANKER. 2 


WE invite special attention to the advertisement in 
our columns of William H. Marston, broker and 
banker, 86 Wallstreet. Buyers and sellers of stocks, 
bonds, gold, Treasury notes, etc., in this city and 
elsewhere, will find Mr. Marston a prompt, reliable 
man, Letters asking for information on any financial 
matter, and orders to be executed at the stock board 
or in the street, will be faithfully and personally 
responded to. Capitalists in the interior having in- 
vestments or negotiations to make, desire trust- 
worthy agents. Here is one of them. 








MONEY MARKET. 


Tux market continues easy at lowrates. The pre- 
mium on gold has advanced and tends upwards. Money 
is accumulating, and were it not that Government is a 
large borrower, the rates would be even lower. The 
Secretary continues to borrow at 4 percent. on tendays’ 
call; and is also receiving daily contributions to the 
new 6 per cent. loan, the privilege of coaverting 
demand-notes into a U. 8. 6 per cent. 20 years’ loan 
being readily availed of. The Government has evinc- 
ed adisposition to buy gold by a further issue of 
7.30 per cent. Treasury notes, at a premium of 3 per 
cent. for the gold at par. Some incipient private 
negotiations have been nipped by premature disclo- 
sure, inducing complaint that such a proposition 
should not assume the shape of a public announce- 
ment inviting bids, which very many would respond 
to, in the present dearth of opportunities to place 
surplus funds. However, the amount of 2% millions 
has been so exchanged. Call Joans are very easy at 
4 per cent., and many are made at 38 to first-class 
houses. There has not been somuch demand of late 
for loans from the stock houses, which all seem flush, 
and appear less anxious to speculate. Business 
paperisscarce. The best names are taken at 5 per 
cent. for short dates, and 5%to 6 for long, Good sin- 
gle names, on six months’ notes, pass at 7 per cent. 
readily, 

Gold is ata premium of 4% per cent. The export 
seems to increase. The amount shipped last week 
was $1,647,299, making nearly twenty millions 
since the lst January. Exchange on Europe has risen. 
Belmont, who controls the market for French ex- 
change, and is the principal shipper of gold, sells at 
4.90 per dollar for his sixty-day bills, which he covers 
by gold shipments. Some other houses give rather 
better terms, but his bills rule. Sterling exchange is 
115 to 115% for sixty- day bills. Our exports of produce 
are liberal, and even in the absence of eetton ship- 
ments, have exceeded our imports of merchandise for 
the week. The chief imports last week were of 
diy goods, teas, and sugars; the two last items 
unusually heavy. The custom duties are now yield- 
ing a large revenue, and the tax on teas and sugars 
is found very available. 

Tbe bank returns for last week show a slight 
decrease in loans and in specie, the amount of which 
Jast item is still thirty-one and a quarter millions. 
There is a small increase in the amount of city bills in 
circulation, and inthe deposits. Government, itis said, 
contemplates the issue of notes of a small denomina- 
tion. This is much needed, as the large denom- 
inations are comparatively useless for circulation, and 
are employed by country banks to found their issues 
upon. Government is at present limited to an issue of 
$150,000,000. of which the first issues of $60,000,000 
are receivable for duties, and thus command a pre- 
mium. Until these are paid in, the Government cannot 
issue any in lieu of them, and as they are withheld 
from circulation, and command a premium, the re- 
turn is slow. Of the remaining $90,000,000 a very 
large proportion is in bills of a larger denomination 
tban ten dollars, which are not adapted to the wants 
of a trading community, and are chiefly held by 
banks. It is these that are now being funded into a 
twenty-year stock. As they come in they are, how- 
ever, refssued by the Government in payment of its 
daily accruing or maturing indebtedness. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has published an 
account of the public debt,which is very muchless than 
was anticipated. Itis rather less than $500,000,000 
all told; namely, $491,446,184, as follows : 


PUBLIC DEBT OF UNITED STATES MAY 29, 1862. 








The premium on gold is bringing it out of its 
hiding- places fest, so that, in spite of our large ex- 
ports, the amount in bank has not sensibly dimin- 
ished. This week has brought us over $500,000 
from California. 

The Treasurer of the state of Illinois has given 
notice that he will pay, at the American Exchange 
Bank of New York, the interest due July 1 on the 
debt of the state. If not cailed for by Aug. 6, then 
payment will only be made in Springfield, Ill., at the 
office of the Treasurer. 

Wall street is in astate of rejoicing. The opening 
of so many ports, and the clearing out of the enemy 
from the entire length of the Mississippi, reopening 
Southern markets to our Western farmers, has not 
only awakened hopes, but is about to realize them, in 
augmenting the internal trade of the country to 
something more approaching its magnitude previous 
to 1861. The approaching termination of the 
war gladdens all. Fears are now being dispelled 
rapidly. The country is found not to have been 
ruined by paper issues, Jimited to a small sum in 
amount, and in time sufficient to bridge over the 
necessary difficulties of the war. The reoccupation 
of Nashville and Huntsville has led to large receipts 
of cotton and tobacco from central Tennessee and 
northern Alabama, a certain indication that trade 


to very few parties or districts. 





STOCKS. 





and by private 


an ebundant harvest, never was*better. Recent | 


Under What Act. Rate of Interest. “mount, 
Beet, FOOD, «0 cg00-0<h ccsseesteed 6 per ct, $4 883,364 
A fe eee 6 8 #,415,250 
DT BB iccs coccegeectcegnoce 6 8 8,908,342 
© } Bien ascccccensev'benddeoe 5 * 20.090.000 
© BeBe cccns 006055 e008 coves 5 * 7,022,000 
© 1880..... 4 SUOCSS OSS 00 ees 5 * 3 461,000 
© , RR Wh. 6.50. ecedsy- oid 6" 18,415,000 

© FOB Duby AF cc0ces ccccees 6 " ,000, OF 
© + JEG), daly 17...c00.000 7.30 120,523,450 
© | Bac otascccsncen 6 # 878,650 
© Pah shawnee eessieeeei 6 * 2,639,400 
Treasury ( ertificates............ aie 47,199.000 
Treasury Notes, ordered......... 6 * 3,382,162 
RO eee ee 145,8€0,000 
Temporary Deposits 44,865,524 
Temporary Deposits ........... 4° 5.913,042 
Total (average interest 4.35 per cent.),......... $491,446,184 
The value of imports last week was..........-.. 0.05 $2,193,978 
And of exports of produce..........+.-seeeeeeeseecee 3,301,894 


will soon revive in the South after the subjugation of 
the rebels. The reported burning of cotton applies 
The necessities of 


living will preserve these products and restore trade, 


known to be held as security loans 
be paid off, causes to be more restricted. 
There is some mover <nt taking place in 


the oko ion onthe im yur iee: 
are 

pects fmeditcly before us in. the settlement ofthe 

in the middle ling zi 





Tux advices from San Francisco are to the 15th of 
May. Exchange on the East was in light demand, 
and rates not firm at 1 to 2 per cent. premium for 
currency, and 4 per cent. for coin. Mexican dollars 
are 8 per cent. premium. The coinage in April was 
$1.581,000, and the export of gold from Ist January 
to 10th May, $12.293,139 55, against $13,866,180 last 
year; decrease, $1,573,040 45. 


DRY GOODS. 


We are now at the end of the season, and there 
is little to record. Olosing sales are being made, and 
some orders for neighboring parts are being filled, 
mostly in millinery goods. . Domestic cottons are 
very quiet, and prices are irregular. The jobbers 
are not buying, looking for a decline in the prices 
of fall goods, while receivers are very firm, and 
offer no temptation to early or anticipating pur- 
chasers. There is no pressure on the market. 
Woolens, on the contrary, are very steady in 
price. A moderate business still lingers in sea- 
sonable goods, especially fancy cassimeres and coat- 
ings, including the favorite stylesof meltons. Cloths 
and doeskins are dull—selling only in picayune 
quantities. Foreign goods are without change. They 
are being still offered through the auction-room. The 
importations are increasing. and the stock in public 
store is muchreduced. The demand for merchandise 
this spring has been considerably greater than last, 
and goods at the close of the season are much lighter 
in stock. The fall will set in with a good demand, 
and the market will call for new goods to supply it, 
there being little left over from the season now 
closing. The importations of foreign goods in May 
value $2,944,000, against $2,489,700 in May, 1861. 
There has been a scarcity of some domestic goods, 
which has led to a better demand for foreign goods 
than was anticipated. 
——— 


NEW YORK CATILE MARKET. 


Tuzspar, June 10, 1862, 

The market, with 3,250 beeves at Allerton’s on Monday, advanced 
fully x c. per pound, with an excellentdemand. Nine cents was 
paid for extra quality, a few as high as 94 cents, and many 
only fair at 8@8% cents. Fresh arrivals caused a reaction on 
Tuesday, and nearly all the advance was lost, closing dull at 
8% @8% cents for extra well fed and prime beef cattle. Veal 
— have advanced ; sales at 3343@5 cents. Stock moder- 
ate, 

Milch cows are selling slowly at $25@$45. Sleep and lambs 
advanced op Monday and were very active ; sales of 922 head for 
$3 557 48, through R. H. Hume; also 1,158 for $4,128, through 
Kart, Hil), & Co. ; 1,267 through McGraw & O’Brien for $4,798 61. 
We quote at 3% @4%c. for sheep, extra, 4*%c. Lambs sell for 
73 @8c. ; a few sales were as high as9c. Swine are not so act- 
ive; we quote at $3 44@$3 60 live, for corn fed ; $3@$3 25 for 
distillery ied per cwt., live, 


TOTAL RECEIPTS OF vers - al ALL KINDS FOR THE 





According to the reports from the several market-places in the 
city, there have been received this week : 











Sheep or 
Beeves. Cows. Veals, Lambs. Swine. 

At Allerton’s.... .... 3,949 13 418 199 na 
At Browning’s....... 70 24 39 4=— 2,434 
At O’Brien’s......... 34 28 61 1,267 
At Chamberlin’s .... 42 36 15 = 4,016 
Sold at Bergen...... 106 os oe 
Eclddirectto Butchers 225 i 

_ eee 4,426 101 533 7,906 11,660 
Do, last week....,... 3,266 104 5u6 8,334 10,873 
FRCTCREB occ 000n ccvces £60 ee 27 787 
Decrease. ......0-.2-6 oe 3 428 ee 
Average No. per week 

last YAP... .0s0ceee 4,235 167 604 537s 11,131 


STOCK BY RAILROAD, Erc. 
They also report Beeves and other stock received by Railroad, 
ete., as follows : 
Sheep or 
Beeves. Cows. Veals, Lambs. Swine. 


By the Erie R. R.... 3.198 ay 4.810 
Hudson River R.R.. 1,618 ee ‘ oe 2,536 
Harlem R.R........ 637 13 418 189 on 
Cam. & Amboy R. R. 81 - oi ae 325 
By Hudson R. Boats A -" o. on 2,085 
On foot..........+. 2 on de és - 
N, J. Cent.R. R.... 413 ue 1,904 


Pricks or Bezr Carrie at Forty-rourtn Srresrt. 
This week, Last week, 


OREN 0 60200090 cenes04eel nates resece none. none. 
MOE, Jc 4dd bv dels cobeue 6000 e000 0000 ceva to 9& 834 to 8& 
First quality .....scccccccccccccccssccccce 836 to 8% 8 to8\ 
POSTER GERM.» «. ccvcecccccccoecescoed 8 to 8 7 to 7% 
ZWASE GUAT 0000 000s ccccdeceicccctccsece 7 t07% 7 7% 
Inferior ......cccccccccces covcescccccese 6% te7 6% to 6% 
Average of all sales, about..............+ 8% to 8 to 





REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 


AsnEs,—The market is firm, with a moderate inquiry ; sales of 
200 bbls. at $5 75 to $5 8144 for Pots, and $6 for Pearls. 


Coryaz.—Rio has been moderately active, and prices are c. 
lower than at the date of our last report. Thesales embrace 2,034 
bags, half Seth’s cargo; and 1,700 bags, on private terms; and 
1,400 bags ex Oldenbarnveld, at 20%c. Uther kinds are steady, 
and fairly active ; sales of 300 bags Maracaibo at 20@2! ® c. ; 200 
mats Java at 75c. ; 25 bags and 26 bbls. Jamaica at 20% @20%c., ; 
250 Laguayra at 2i@2] %c., 4 mos. ; and 300 bags St. Domingo at 
19c , cash ; also £6 Guatemala, and 7(0 Laguayra, for export, on 
private terms. In Boston, 2.5€0 Cape, and 500 Myragone, to come 
here for export, on private terms, 

Co1ton.— Since our last report the market has been very quiet, 
and at the close prices are entirely nominal. The last sales were 
at flc. for Midcling Wplands. Sales at auction of 536 bales Sea 
Island at 50% @62c.; 33 bales s‘ained do, 4446 @46c.; and 97 
nferior do., 20@3lc, Also, 350 bales Galf Inferior at 2)'*@ 
25% c., all cash, 

Corn.— The inquiry for Corn the past week has proved active, 
and prices have improved, the more active demand for the East 
and for export, and a farther decline io freights, giviog sellers 
the advantage ; this wes particularly so at yesterday’s market, 
when a brisk demand prevailed tor export, stimulated by the 
faverable news per North American, and the market closed very 
firm. The ealesof the week are 692,000 bush., and the receipts 687. - 
6(0 bush. Barley has ruled very quiet, the arrivals have been more 
liberal, and prices are unsettled, Barley Malt has been in good 
demand, and has improved, and is less ,leuty ; sales at 90c.@$1 
}0—the latter for Extra Oats are more plenty and have de- 
clined, with only a limited demand at the close Rye has fiuctu- 
ated somewhat. and closes steady at 64@68c for Western and 7Uc. 
for State. White Beans are more plenty, and are easier, Cana 
dian Peas are salable at 70@76c. 

Friour.— We have had quite an active market for the low 
grades of Western and State Flour the past week, aud we have 
but slight change to note; but the medium and better brands are 
lower and very difficult of sale, especially the former. Holders 
of Spring Wheat Extras have evinced a strong desire to realize, 
in anticipation of liberal arrivals the residue of the month, 
Shipping brands of Round Hoop Extra Ohio have b-en in good 
request, and are held with much confidence at the close, owing 
to the opening of the Mississippi Fiver to navigation, by which 
large quantities are likely to be divertea from this market ; aad the 
moré tavorable news from Europe per North American changed 
the tone and spirit of the market decidediy. Trade brands have 
sold well the demand specially good for South America and the 
West Indies, and have been betzer sustained than ocher kinds. The 
addition to our stock has been light, chiefly of medium grades. At 
the close all kinds were firm and in good demand. Canadian 
Flour has attracted but little accention and has fluctuated some- 
what, but closes firm and in good request. Southern Flour has 
been in limited demand, but at the close is held with more firmness 
and is more active. The sales of the week are 122 530 bbis., and 
the receipts are }39,€C0 bbls. Rye Flour has declined slightly and 
hes been in fair demand at the reduction. Corn Meal has ruled 
steady, with a good local and shipping demand. 

Frzicuts.—The cfferings during the week have proved larger 
than hitherto ; but the supply of tunnage has proved more than 
equal to them, and the rates have declined and still tend down- 
ward, We quote. to Liverpool, Flour, 1/10 @2/; Wheat, 8@ 
8k d.; Corn, 7% @8d. ; and Heavy Goods, 25/@30/. To London, 
Flour, 2/6@2/7%5 ; Wheat, 944 @9%d.; and Heavy Goods. 27/6 
@35/. To direct ports and ports of call, 113 @13d, per 60 Ibs. 

MoLsssus.— Prices are without essential change; the demand is 
moderate, Sales of 00 hhds. Cuba Muscovado at 25@27c. ; 40 
do. Clayed at 24c, ; $50 do, Porto Rico at 32@38c. ; and 10v do. 
St. Croix at 38@39%c. By auction, 175 hhds. Porto Rico, Prime 
to Choice, at 33@3€c., cash. 

Provisions.—The Pork market has been much depressed, an’ 
qvite dull since our last. To effect sales to any extent, a furtner 
concession has been made; but at the close the market is heavy 
for Mess, at our inside figures. The demand for future delivery 
has abated, and owing to the very large arrivals, there ig little 
speculative inauiry. 

Prime Mess has ruled extremely quiet, and is lower and nomi- 
nal at our quotations; the unfavorable news from Europe an1 
/ on Fea have unsettled the market, and checked the 

jemand. 

in Tierce Beef very little has been done—prices are lower and 
vnsettled. We hear of limited shipments from first hands ; at the 
close there is po inquiry. 

Cut Meats hare been freely offered, and are again lower and 
quite heavy—the demand for export has fallen off 
‘nae = has been neglected, and is lower and nominal ; the stock 

m . 

Lard has been in good demand, and under favorable news from 
Furope, and an active demand for export, especially to the West 
Indies and the Continent, prices have slightly improved, but are 
not quotably higher. Prime is scarce, 

Butter is more abundant, and is lewer ; the demand for export 
has proved limited, and the market is heavy at the close. 

sy has —_ in .~ (- one and with more liberal 
receipts prices are lower, and tend downward; the pects 
favorable for a large make. F nie - 

Ricz.—Carolina is quiet. East India has been in fair demand 
apd are steady. Sales of 2,000 bags Rangoon at 44 @5\c. ; 
300 do. Patna at 8%@5%c. ; and 250 do. in bond, at 4% @5c.. 





. Messrs. R. L. & A. Stuart have lately reduced 
Sohne hoe Oramaeeh aes ae ; 10%e, for de - : 

ce. Tan a : 
pty Bd ulate: Ground ; 9%c. for White A : 


Topacco.—There is very fair demand for Kentucky, but the 
high rates demanded P 
aaets tan seiher Seed’ Lest i 





the proved moder- 
up te A A the tore favorabie news fom 
243. per bush, and favored the seller at the The 
Ik of the W to hand this week has been out of condition. 
This has fluctuated considerably, but is better at the 
close the arrivals of all kinds proving light, Millers have pur- 
chased more ; the low prices at the close of last 
week tempting to go into stock. has varied some 
what. but closes firmer and in demand for Our stock is 
ia apeaeds The rela ans ee or 
ceipts €37,000 bush. a : 
Wutsky bas been in good request, and have 
closing with a moderate inquiry at 23% te 23%. for State, 
24 to 24%, for Ohio a 
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Fotiss t 
83/583 


Botler Plate, Band, Hi 


3 
E 


bl. 4-4,.— 12}3a— 18 





— 12%a— 15 Bar, Am. roiled.— — 
Bar, Eng. refi’d62 50 
Bar, Eng. com. .52 50 


| qual. @....— 15 
|Sheet,En.& Am.— 3 
LEAD—Dorr: Pig, $1 50 

and Sheet, 


fr ark © 
oS SSIS £ 


a— 
a— 45 LEATHER—(Sole)—Dury 309 
ct. adv 
Oak (S) Lt. PB— 26 


Arsenic, powr..— Oak, heavy ....— 
fati Oak, dry hide..— — 
Balsam Capiva.— 40 i 
Balsam Tolu....— 65 
Balsam Peru..—] 25 
Berries Pers....— 10 
Berries Turk....— — - 
Bi-Carb. Soda...— 4¥a— 45 Hemlock, heavy— 20 e— 22 
Borax, refined..— 15%a— 16 Hemlock,dam..— 11 a— 18 
Brimstone rl....— — a— 3 
Brimstone flor..— 4%a— — 
Brimstone @tun— — a41 00 
Camphor cr ® B— 52%a— — 


25 
Oak, Sou. Light— — 
Oak, all weighte— 30 33 
Hemlock, light.— 17a— 31 
Hemlock, mid..— 20 


4% LIME—Doury: 10 ® ct. ad val 
Rockland com..— 609 a— — 


90 
LUMBER—Durr: 20 ot 
Product of N. Amer, 
Wholesale 





x.) 
1 enb. ft........17 
Timber, oak @c.f— 


= s 


a— 35 | (by car) Pc. ft— 40 
3734 Yard 


a— 85 Eastern Spruce 
@125 | &Pinebyc’go 13 00 
Shingles, @ bch.— — 
a— 42} Do.Shaved, @bdl, 


Crem Tar @ B..— 36 


* 
ee 
zg 


ge 

G@’m Arabic sorts— 14 
Gm Arabic pk’d— 19 
Gum Benzoin. ..— 
Gum Myrh, E. L.— 
Gum Myrh, Ty..— 25 
Gum Trag, st. ..— WObb! ..25 60 «70 00 
a— 8 ‘Heading, WO...76 00 a— — 

MOLASSES—Dorr : 24 ® ot. ad 


Ipecacuanhba Br. 2 7 
al 12 
a— 60 Cuba Muscov...— 25 
Trinidad, Cuba.— — 
a— 12% Card, etc. sweet.— 21 
e— 114 NAILS—Dorr: Cut 1, Wrought 
| 2, Horse Shoe 33g¢c. @ b. 
a— 37% Cut. 4datd RD 
nch.........— 4%a—— 
NAVAL STORES—Dory: Spts. 
kinds, 20 ® ct. ad 
Co’ty, ® 2800.10 60 

+ Tar, do. @ bbl..1 
Pitch 


Rosin, com. o1d.10 50 
Do. wh. @280 B.18 00 


160 a— 
OILS—Dourr : Palm 16 ; Olive 10; 


ies), and Whale or 
(fareign,) 20 ® ct. ad val. 


Licorice Paste...— 18 
Madder Dutch..— 12 





Oil Peppermint. 2 26 
il Orange. 
Opium Turkey.. 5 00 


Re eeon 
or bo Mee 
~ 


= 


rrr 


oe 8 
Linseed, em. ®g.— 79 a— 80 
----— 15 @— 16 (Linseed, Eng...— — a— 


Soda Ash 80®@ ct— 2¥a— 25%) 
Sugar Lead W..— 12 


" Ref. Spring— 55 
Sulph. Quin.... 2 55 


Sperm, crude... 1 30 
" Bleached....— — 
Eleph. ref. b’ch._— — 
a— 93 Lard Oi1,S.& W.— 63 
: 30 ® ct. Kerosene, Ill’g..— 30 
|PetroleumCrude— 10 


Durr: 20 ® ct, ad 





Other Fish, Pickled, Smoked, P R O V1S10N S—Dourr: 

or Dried, in smaller packages,| Cheese 4c ® &.; Beef and 
, Pork lc.; Hams, Bacon, and 

British N. A. Colonies. rrxx. 

Dry Cod ®ewt. 3 59 


Fise 

pens “ Mess,extral3 70 
Mackerel, No. 1. 8 00 " Prime,Ctry 4 50 
Mack. Nol, Hal.14 00 
Matk, No. 2, M. 6 00 
Mack. No.3,M.1. 5 00 
Mackerel, No.3, 4 00 
Salm’n, Pic.Nor.13 00 
Sal. Pic. ® tce...18 00 


Pork, Ms.@ bbl. 11 60 





— 


Lard,OPinb:s@b— Tha— Big 
Hams, Pickled..— 4a— 5 
Shoulders, Pkld— 3%e— 3% 


| pickle, ® bbl.15 00 15 50 
Beef.Smokd,@B— 8 eo 9 
Butter, Oran.co.— 19 a— 20 

" St. fairto pr— 14 e— 17 

© ORD. ocones —10 oe 16 
iCheese......... — 6 e T% 
\RICE—Dory: le, ® B., Paddy 


Ord.to fr.pcwt 675 #7 00 
SALT—Dory: Sacks 18. ® 108 


b., Bulk 12c. % 100 B, 
Turk’s Is, Bbu.— 28 


oOn@ Ce ovrsu@ 


Herring, Pick’d, 2 25 

Herr’g, 8c. @bx.— 20 

Herring, No. 1,.— 14 

FLAX—Dury: 15 ® ct. ad val. 

American, ®2..— — a— — 

FLOUR AND MEAL—Dourr: 
10 ® ct. 


BESS SSRSSSS 


7 





3 
Superfine. No.2, 2 £0 
State Superfine. 4 20 
State, ex. br.... 4 50 
West, mix’d, do, 4 20 
Mich, & In, st. do 4 25 
Ohio Superfine. 4 30 
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Hemp and Rape, 10c. ® bush. 
of 52%. Others, rae 
Clover, ®@b....— 7 


Georgetown .... 5 25 
Petersburg City— — 
Rich, County...— — 
Flax, Am. rough 2 00 
Balt. Howard st. 5 25 SHOT—Dory: lige. ® 
70 Dr’p&Bck(c)@b— — 
Buck comp, (do)— —  @— 
SOAP—Dury: 30 ® ct. ad val 
New York, @B— & a— 
ae pony: — 124%4— 13 
SPELTER (Zinx)—Duer: Ia 
Pige, Bars, and Plates, $1 ® 
100 BD. ; Sheets, lic. ® BD. 
Plates, Pb,6mose— 5%e— 536 


" Brandywine 3 15 


Isesesl | Ssasse 


Almonds, 4@5c.. shelled and: 
— shelled ; other Nuts, 2c. ; 





Grapes 20, Fruits in Sugar, 
Syrup, end Brandy, 30 ® ct. 
is. Sn. %ck— — a6 00 
Rais. bch. &lyrs 3 12%a 3 35 
ts Zte. PB— &%ae— 


ae SUGARS—Durr: 2a6e. 

AND SKINS—Furs 

dressed or undressed, on Skins, 

» ® ct. ad val; i 
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THE CHARITIES OF Ni 
BY CHARLES L. BRA‘ 










CerTatnvy in no one thing has 
nerself more worthy of her positi 
American cities, than in her instit 
ties for the benefit of the poor, tl 
sick, the helpless, and the crimin 
societies for benefaction, of asylu 
reformatories, missions, schools, and 
surprise any one not familiar with 
the amount of money paid out eve 
citizens for these objects, is someth 

and most creditable to the city. 
Among the least known of the c 
prises of New York, though by no 

important, are— 

THE EFFORTs FOR FALLEN 


To any one familiar with the c 
ing of cities, it need not be said t 
miserable creatures, beyond all oth 
tian charity and practical efforts fo 
ment. No description of them 1s! 
awful evil and disease of woman 
present everywhere in a great cit 
and spoken of by few. It has al 
the world’s history wherever ther 
wherever masses of human bein 
together. It probably will exist W 
sin, and wretchedness remain. Ch 
it has diminished, has not extirpe 
tion has but hidden its repulsiv 
yet no one “ evil” or disease 0 
is so terrible. It is worse to 
slavery is to its subjects. It des 
violates nature, it debauches th 
curses society. To woman it is 
in this life. It is doubtful if any 
—unlese the absolute insanity of | 
unnatural crimes of the East—e 
az this sin lowers woman. Only 
its train of curses on the humanr 
ful. But looking at the evil i 
countenance who onco said of 
“J gay unto you, her sins whic 
be forgiven her, for she he 
and considering, a8 reasonabl 
train of overwhelming circumst 
aided in bringing each sufferer 
this curse, we may surely feel tl 
no misfortune demands such fe 
Christian charity as those of a 
life. No cold censure or stern } 
uttered by those whom the strea 
has left far from temptation end 
around whose childhood affecti 

thrown their firmest guards. 
Yet candor compels every on 
class to admit that the work 
improvement is most perplexing 
great obstacle is that you conte 
a single offense, but with a life 
with, perhaps, inherited tende1 
all, with violated nature itself. 
of a“ woman of the town” t 
romantic way, but far down in 
of a neglected childhood, so thi 
herself could probably often ha) 
early days the line was passe 
sin. Then having violated the 
dence—living without labor, a 
has no price—these laws react 
work if she would, and there 
the thronging employments of 
possibly fill. Her tasks, her 
physical and mental, are almo: 
‘weakened that she is compara 
We may judge, then, of the: 
efforts as we are about to deta 
this class, and the heroic Chri 
to raise up or purify the harlot 
THE MAGDALEN ASYLUM, (EIG) 
BETWEEN FOURTH AND F 
This institution has been i 
eight years. The first impres: 
visiting it, are not attractive. 
prison-like house, with the cl 
every portion of the building 
aspect of a place of correction 
account, too, by the matron, 
family-prayer, one prayer-meé 
and singing of psalms each « 
pression of a too formal atte! 
upon the inmates, which n 
reverse effect to what was 
sight of the girls in their 
changed these first impressic 
dently a light-hearted, merr 
tures, apparently mostly of tl 
at all depressed by the chara 
and, I should judge, mainly p 
to correct bad tendencies fir: 
very animal physiognomies, 
modest and pretty, and one 
sewing-machine, With @ sw 
beautiful face. “ Nota fallen 
said, “but in danger, and the 
her friends.” Only one or 
passage well. They sang, ' 
touching feeling, the hymn 
music seemed, as it alway: 
audience, to quite transforn 
only a few who looked like | 
this class; probably these 
prisons or hospitals. One 
dance saloons were broken u 

Outside there were litile | 
glad to hear the girls worked 
The labor of the house is do: 
showed the care of an exeelle 
person has her own separate 

The women as they are 

laces in the country. T 
improved, were estimated : 
cent. During the year the 
mates : of these 39 have bee 
returned to relatives ; 19 tran 
20 have left at their own req 
relapsed. Net cost of the | 
year, $4,524 11. : 

It would have been inter 
from the report the whole n 
in the asylum, the method of 
reformed, and divers other 
stated. 
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